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CHAPTER  I. 


FAMILY  CHANGES— THE  MANFORDS. 


"  'Tis  a  world  of  changes, — 

And  whether  up  or  down — the  change  is  irksome." 

Anoni/mous. 


Forty-eight  years  ago,  the  parish  of 
ShawtoD,  forming  one  of  the  north  eastern 
extremities  of  Cheshire,  was  as  beautiful  and 
picturesque    in  its  appearance,    as  the  most 
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enUiusiaBiic  lover  of  nature  could  desire*  The 
Bummer  sun  shone  down  upon  it,  and  upon  its 
quiet  cottages  and  comfortable  farm-houses, 
undimmed,  save  by  a  few  silvery  clouds ;  and 
the  birds,  the  streams,  and  the  trees  waved 
and  sung  in  the  bright  sky,  with  nothing  near 
them  to  mar  their  beauty. 

In  one  of  these  fkrm-honsefi  the  family  to 
which  our  story  refers  were.  On  the  2nd"«f 
July,  1784^  assembled  in  deep  and  anxious 
consultation.  They  had  jost  returned  from 
attending  the  last  rites  of  their  protector  and 
father,  John  Manford,  or,  as  he  was  more 
generally  called  ^  Honest  John/  He  had  died 
full  of  years,  and  at  a  right  time  for  his 
own  comfort,  though  at  a  very  wrong  one  for 
that  of  his  family ;  which  consisted  of  a  wife, 
three  sons,  and  two4aughterd.  j.      - 
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Hitherto  the  Manfords  bad  been  looked  upon 
as  tbe  chief  people  of  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  old  man  was  the  descendant 
and  representative  of  a  line..of  highly  respect- 
able yeomen;  a  class  which  had  sprang  into 
notice  and  wealth  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
feudal  tenures,  and  the  confiscation  of  property 
in  the  reign  of.  ^he  Tudors.  This  had  been 
farther  helped  forwards  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  and  by  the  wai*s  of  the  refor*- 
mation.  In  his :  sphere  of  life  he  had  been 
wealthy9  possessing  several  small  freehold 
estates^  besides  the  Sbawes,  on  which  he 
lived. 

But  John  Maoford  had  outlived  his  means, 
and  this  too  without  being  at  all  aware  of  it. 
Like  oUiers  of  his  class,  his  style  of  house- 
keeping h^  been  profusely .  liberal*     Hospi- 
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tality  was  not  then  considered  as  a  virtue,  but 
as  a  thing  of  course ;  and  the  open  bouse,  and 
the  well-furnished  table  welcomed  the  wayr- 
farer,  come  from  what  quarter  he  might. 

This,  however,  would  not  have  signified 
much,  as  his  means  were  ample,  had  theris 
been  any  thing  like  domestic  thrift;  bat 
there  was  not — ^and  Manford,  never  having 
felt  the  want  of  money,  knew  nothing 
of  its  value,  and  had  not  troubled  himself 
about  annual  balances,  or  profit  or  loss  in  any 
shape.  Thus  it  happened  that  his  ineome  was 
never  stored  up,  there  was  enough  for  to-day, 
and  why  should  there  not  be  enough  for  to-^ 
morrow,  and  so  the  oM  man  died  full  of  years 
^— and  full  of  honour. 

Still  this  would  not  have  led  to  harm;  it  was 
Manford's    reputation    for  honesty    that  had 
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ruiiied  his  family.  At  that  time  provincial  and 
national  banks  were  not  to  be  found  in  every 
town  and  village.  These  conveniences  were 
but  little  known)  and  still  less  esteemed  by 
our  bold  yeomanry,  and  hence  *  Honest  John,' 
had  become  banker-general  for  the  district 
Whoever  had  money  to  ^Mtre,  it  was  straight-^ 
ways  placed  in  his  hands,  with  a  mere 
memorandum,  or  in  many  cases  without  any 
voucher  whatever. 

A  considerable  sum  became  invested  by  this 
means  in  his  hands;  he  had  no  commercial  use 
for  it,  and  as  he  was  implicitly  trusted,  he 
converted  it  into  a  source  of  household 
festivity;  money  was  always  coming  in,  and 
in  place  of  examining  his  own  resources,  and 
confining  his  expenditure  within  the  prudential 
lin^  he  unscrupulously  availed  himself  of  this 
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trast-fand;  and  thus,  year  after  year  had 
flown  away,  and  < Honest  John'  had  lived 
and  enjoyed  himself^  and  was  considered  as 
the  most  respectable  man  in  the  parish. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  his  affairs  had 
of  course  to  be  looked  into,  and  it  was  found 
that  a  long  course  of  carelessness  had  done 
its  work ;  notice  being  given  for  the  purpose, 
a  host  of  persons,  who  had  placed  money  in 
*  Honest  John's '  hands,  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  an  amount  was  soon  ascertained  to 
be  due  to  them  which  made  the  family  almost 
pennyless.  Land  did  not  then  sell  as  it  has 
since  done,  and  when  all  was  valued  and 
disposed  of  but  the  Shawes,  this  was  their  sole 
resource. 

The  blow  was  a  sad,  and  certainly  an  unmerit- 
ed one  to  the  widow  and  children.  The  Shawes 
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too  had  been  left  to  John,  the  eldest  60D,  other 
property  being  assigned  to  the  rest  of  the 
fiuniljTt  so  that  thdr  prospects  were  gloomy 
enough — none  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to 
work,  and  there  were  no  means  within  their 
reach  of  obtaining  a  liTclihood. 

John,  the  present  head  of  the  family,  was 
the  child  of  the  late  Mr.  Manford's  second 
wife,  whom  he  bad  married — for  what  end 
nobody,  as  is  nsoal,  could  conceive.  She  had 
been  a  dependant  on  his  first  spouse,  as  half 
companion,  half  slave;  and,  though  very 
pretty,  was,  to  some  extent,  simple  and  idioticb 
He  had,  however,  loved  her  fondly;  and  on 
her  premature  death,  had  transferred  his  affec- 
tion  to  her  child.  This  was  called  after  him- 
self—  John,    and    soon    gave  signs    that    he 
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inherited,  to  some  degree,  his  mother's  intel-* 
leetual  imbecility. 

Nevertheless,  he  grew  up  a  strong  lad,  and 
the  darling  of  his  father,  who  made  him  his 
eonstant  companion.  Little  Johnny^  as  be 
was  called,  although  shewing  unequivocally 
bis  mental  defect,  in  his  speech  and  counte- 
nance, was,  in  many  things,  singularly  shrewd 
and  penetrating.  He  soon  learnt  the  value  of 
money,  which  be  hoarded  with  the  care  and 
secrecy  of  an  experienced  miser.  He  was  also 
oddly  persevering,  and  bad  a  quickness  in 
discovering  character  rather  remarkable.  He 
had,  however,  a  most  sovereign  contempt  for 
clothing,  and  it  had  required  all  his  father's 
care  and  authority  to  make  him  wear  either 
coat  or  bat.  His  ideas  of  decency  in  manners 
were  also  very  slight ;  and  bad  it  not  been  for 
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the    kindness   and  attention  incessantly  paid 

to  him,  he  would  have   sunk    into  absolute 

idiotism. 

This  character  had  grown  with  his  growth^ 

and  with  all  his  defects  on  his  head,  he  was 

now  the  principal  man  in  his  paternal  home* 

With  the  utmost  generosity  he  at  once  offered 

to  divide  with  his    brothers  and  sisters  the 

sole  remnant  of  property  vested  in  himself. 

But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  desires  of 

the  younger  brothers. 

So  long  as  their  father  had  lived,  all  in  the 
house  had  gone  ^^  merry  as  a  marriage  bell," 
and  the  different  and  conflicting  elements  of 
which  the  family  was  composed,  consisting  of 
the  children  of  tbr^  wives,  had  b^n  kept  in 
order. 

The  old  man  had  lived  in  undisputed  au- 
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thorit^j  and  had,  moreover,   a  very  sufficient 

opinion   of   himedf,   which   his  chiUren   had 

never  dreamt  of  disputing;    his  power  over 
them  had  been  omnipotent.     But  he  was  gone, 

and  the  binding  link  was  removed*    Poverty 

and  approaching  distress  are  also  bad  family 

counsellors;  so  that  a  few  days  made  it  quite 

obvious,  that  some  change  was  at  hand. 

It  was  on  the  day  on  which  our  tale  opens 
that  things  had  come  to  a  crisis :  the  family 
had  met  to  think  over  and  to  arrange  their 
shattered  affairs;  —  but  bitter  words  were 
spoken  against  Johnny,  a  stormy  quarrel  fol- 
lowed, and  eventually  two  of  the  brothers  left 
the  house  in  anger,  with  a  determination  of 
seeking  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 

The  family,  thus  left,  consisted  of  John, 
Mrs.  Manford,  still  a  youngish  woman,  one 
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daughter    of   her    own,    one  daughter   of    a 
former  wif^  and  a  younger  brother. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  done,  but  to  make 
the  best  of  their  means.  The  forming  of  his 
patrimonial  acres  was,  indeed,  likely  to  be  a 
poor  resource — but  there  was  no  other.  John 
and  his  brother  worked  hard ;  two  cows  were 
added  to  the  stock,  and  the  striekest  economy 
was  practised  within  doors. 

After  a  short  time  the  sisters  joined  their 
labours  to  those  of  the  brothers.  At  first  they 
hung  back,  a  flash  of  natural  pride  making 
them  unwilling  to  sink  down  into  occupations, 
the  drudgery  of  which  they  had  been  used  to 
superintend,  but  never  to  share  in.  There 
was,  however,  no  choice- — the  female  servants 
were  dismissed;  they  milked  the  cows,  made 
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butter  and  cheese,  and  one  of  them  bad  the 
fortitude  to  appear  regularly  at  market. 

After  tbis,  tbings  went  on  better;  tbe  fe- 
males employed  themselves,  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  spinning :  tbe  distaff  and  the  wheel 
were  busy  night  and  morning,  and  by  great 
efforts  they  managed,  amongst  them,  to  earn 
just  enough  to  keep  them  fairly  above  want. 

Sbawe  House,  a  mansion  of  considerable 
size,  and  respectable  in  appearance,  was  under- 
going changes  in  unison  with  the  diminished 
fortunes  of  its  inmates.  It  was  one  of  those 
half-house,  balf-castle-like  mansions,  built  at 
once  for  residence  and  for  defence  in  times  of 
need.  Its  walls  were  massy,  with  narrow 
windows  and  loop-holes,  and  it  harmonised 
^ell  with  the  general  features  of  tbe  landscape^i 
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and  with    the  noble  oaks  which   surrounded 
it 

In  the  time  of  the  father,  the  house  had 
been  kept  in  excellent  repair.  The  large  Hall, 
occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  had 
been  a  scene  of  eating,  drinking,  and  merry 
making;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
witnessing  some  jollity, — when  the 


'*  quip  and  crank,  and  wreathed  smile^ 


were  mingled  with  the  loud  song,  and  the  noisy 
chorus;  when  the  seniors  sat  in  pleasant 
mood,  quaffing  their  nut-brown  October,  and 
the  young  people  amused  themselves  with 
rustic  pastimes,  the  very  names  of  which  are 
already  nearly  forgotten. 

Now,  however,  first  one  huge  chimney  top- 
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pled  down,  and  then  another;  the  hall  was 
filled  with  flax  or  cotton,  and  spinning  wheels; 
and  the  joyous  sports,  which  it  had  once 
witnessed,  were  gone — and  with  them  the  loud 
Iaugh>  and  merry  }est. 

The  friends  of  the  family  also  withdrew 
themselves,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
altered  ciroumstanoes,  as  their  feelings  and 
sympathies  were  too  sincere  and  unsophisticated 
to  permit  of  such  desertion^  but  the  Manfords, 
who  were  painfully  sensible  of  their  inability 
to  continue  their  wonted  hospitality,  separated 
themselves  as  quietly  as  possible  from  their 
acquaintances — thus  Shawe  House  and  its 
owners,  shewed  too  plainly  that  they  were 
poor ;  and  that  the  Manfords  had  fallen  from 
their  high  estate,  and  were  reduced  nearly  to 

t-    ,  •  1  • 

a  level  with  the  cotters  around  them* 
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CHAPTER  IL 


FARTHER    CHANGES.— THE  nRST 

FACTORIES. 


**  Men*8  fortunes  result  {rom  accident  and  observation.*^ 

Tempk, 


Such   was   the  state  of  things  with  the 

Manfords,   in   the  year   1786 ;  their  ancient 

patrimony  was  gone,  and  there  appeared  little 
or  no  chance  of  their  emerging  from  the  toil 

and  poverty  of  their  present  lot.     Events  were 

however,    at    work,    which    in   a   few   years 
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produced    no  slight  change  in    their    condi- 
tion. 

It  was  about  this  period,  that  the  cotton 
Manufacture  received  its  first  grand  impulse ; 
the  discovery  of  new,  and  improved  methods 
of  making  yam  and  cloth,  and  the  high  price 
paid  for  these,  gave  a  stimulus  to  this  branch  of 
industry,  which  was  working  a  complete 
revolution  in  it.  The  district  of  which  Man- 
chester might  be  called  the  centre,  was  particu- 
larly alert  in  taking  advantage  of  these 
improvements,  and  capital  poured  into  it  in 
consequence,  and  labourers  flocked  to  it  from 
all  quarters,  Wealth  was  acquired  by  the  early 
Manufacturers,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  oint- 
ment of  the  Dervise,  in  the  Eastern  tale,  was 
not  more  potent  in  the  discovery  of  money, 
than  cotton  spinning, 
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The  pictaresqoe  ooantiy,  of  which  the 
Shawes  /ormed  part,  was  distant  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  Manchester,  and  was  singo* 
larly  fitted,  by  its  natural  advantages^  for  the 
purposes  of  this  manofactore.  There  were 
plenty  of  streams,  for  water-powor,  coal  in 
great  abondance,  and  a  level  country  extend- 
ing to  several  popolous  towns,  affording  easy 


At  this  janctore,  a  neighbouring  proprietor, 
of  the  name  of  Norton,  whose  property  abutted 
upon  the  Shawes,  and  between  whom  and  th^ 
Manfords  some  friendly  relations  existed,  be* 
came  aware  of  the  advantageous  locality  of 
his  little  property,  Norton  was  a  shrewd  and 
calculating  man,  and  accustomed  to  specula- 
tion; and  he  resolved  on  trying  to  improve 
Lis  fortune  by  building  a  spinning  milk 
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For  this  purpose,  a  little  plot  of  grocund 
belonging  toManford  was  particularly  eligible^ 
and  Norton  was  of  course  anxious  to  purchase 
it.  As  soon,  however,  as  John  became  aware 
of  his  intentions,  he  asked  and  obtained 
a  price  about  ten  times  its  value,  and  this 
strongly  excited  his  curiosity. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  shell  of  Norton's  mill 
was  complete,  and  such  as  it  was,  it  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  simple  rustics.  It  indeed 
differed  very  widely  from  the  splendid  strdc- 
tures  which  have  since  been  built  for  the  same 
ends,  and  from  none  more  strikingly,  than  frotd 
that  which  now  stands  upon  its  scite.  How- 
ever, it  looked  imposing  when  compared  to 
other  buildings  near  it,  and  was  pretty  accu- 
rat(;ly  described  by  Jingling  Johnny,  the  poet 
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laiurcale  of  the  parisb,   in  the  followiog  ex* 
^kUe  doggrei  i--^ 


'  ■'  ^'-^^ttt  twenty  yank  long,  and  fen  yards  wide, 
It^  two  stories  high,  wi*  cellars  beside, 
it"^  forty  windows*  one  aboTe  t*otfaer. 
And  bdoDgt  to  Jack  Norton,  Dick  Norton's 


tfo  eoe  tiratchecl  the  pi*<^Te^  of  Norton's 

ii»U  more  eloeely  than  John  Manford,  he  had 
plentity  of  spare  time  on  his  hands^  and  day 

Bbe^rc^d^j^rhe.  might  be  seen  scanning,  with 
aYW9U9  eyes,  its  building  and  its  machinery. 
^^  ,p0f«MS8ed  no  mechanical  genius^  bat  he  had 
8^;^  enough  U>  perceive  the  general  principles 
governing  the  whole ;  and  when  all  was  com- 
plete about  it,  be  considered  it  the  summit  of 
h!qu(nan  invention^ 

Neither  did  his  mtental  failing  prevent  him 
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profiting  by  the  example  set  him  by  NortoD» 
He  cleared  out  the  old  hall,  and  with  the 
money  he  had  received  for  his  land,  he  pur- 
chased several  machines,  on  which  he  set  him- 
self and  his  sisters  to  work,  and,  although  he 
could  not  compete  with  his  neighbour,  he  got 
money  fast,  and  soon  began  to  contemplate 
building  a  mill  himself, — this  being  the  very 
acme  of  his  ambition^ 

Industry,  economy,  and  immense  profits, 
^ooo  placed  him  in  a  position  to  put  the 
darling  wish  into  execution,  he  built  his  mill, 
and  this  being  done,  the  Nortons  and  the 
Mim  fords  became  the  great  people  of  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

Manford  was  now  on  the  bigh  road  to 
wealth ;  and  for  a  considerable  period  little 
deserving  of  record  marked  his  career.    Riches 
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produced  their  usnal  effect  in  altering  their  style 
of  liWng,  and  brought  them  into  coqtact  with 
iM>me  of  their  more  aristocratic  neighbours. 

Several  years  after  the  erection  of  the  mill, 
ihe  sun  was  shining  with  the  same  splen- 
douTy  on  a  glorious  day  in  June^  over  the  same 
landscape  to  which  our  readers  were  intro^ 
duced  in  the  first  chapter.  Then  we  had  seen 
H  a  beautiful  and  secluded  spot)  rich  in  rural 
sights  and  sounds^  and  basking  in  quiet  repose. 
There  were  copses,  hedge-rows,  and  trees 
covered  with  foliage,  meadows  waving  with 
grass  and  flowers,  brooks  wimpling  and  glanc^ 
ing  in  every  ravine — and  above  all  was  a 
bright  and  clear  summer  sky. 

Now  the  whole  scene  looked  as  little  like  its 
former  self,  as  if  an  evil  genius  had  waved  his 
wand  over  it.    Instead  of  its  quiet  and  ser- 
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pontine  lanes,  winding  about  in  utter  contempt 
of  r^ularity,  and  without  any  r^;ard  for  hill 
or  hollow,  two  broad  and  level  turnpike  roads 
intersected  it  from  North  to  South,  and  from 
East  to  West     The  scra^y  hedges  on  eithw 
side   were  shrouded  in    dust,    raised  by  the 
continual  rolling  of  carts,  waggons,  and  stage 
coaclies.     The  venerable  and  patriarchal-look- 
ing farm-houses,  which  had  peeped  out  from 
groves  of  oak  or  sycamore,  were  gone,   and 
they  had  been  replaced  by  at  least  a  dozen 
huge    brick    buildings,    with    lofty  chimnejrs 
vomiting  clouds  of  dense  and  black  smoke. 

To  each  of  these  were  attached  groups  of 
grimy-looking  cottages;  but  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  green  field  to  be  seen.  Heaps  of  refuse 
coal  and  cinders  piled  up  on  all  sides,  with 
tKe  thundering  sound,  and  babel-like  clamour 
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proeeediBg  Irom  the  working  of  gerend  steam- 
engines,  and  the  balf-clad,  and  pallid  ereatares 
who  were  seen  flitting  about,  forcibly  poor- 
trayed  a  pandemonium,  rather  than  a  spot  on 
God's  earth  fitted  for  haman  haUtation. 

Xot  a  vestige  of   Shawe    House   now   re- 
mained.    On  the  right  stood  a  mansion,  over- 
looking a  sooty  mass  of  buildings,  and  having 
some    pretenuons    to  architectural  taste;    its 
structure  was  plain,  but  regular  and  extensive, 
and  a   portico  of   stone,    forming    the    front 
entrance,  gave  a  relief  to  its  general  unpre*' 
tending  character.     A  gothic  ^odge,  sadly  out 
of  keefHng,  with  the  appeamnce  of  the  house, 
stood   by   the   road  side,  about   two  hundred 
yards    in    advance,    and    gave    admission    to 
grounds  laid  out  in  plots  of  ornamental  shrub- 
bery, close  slia^'en  lawns,  gravelled  walks,  and 
VOL.   I.  c 
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rustic  trellis-works,  all  arranged  in  the  most 
modern  and  approved  manner,  and  in  scrupu- 
lous  good  order. 

A  handsome  range  of  detached  offices, 
screened  from  the  main  building,  by  a  group 
of  well-grown  arboraceous  shrubs,  joined  to 
the  general  aspect  of  the  place,  afforded  abun* 
dant  proof,  that  the  owner  was  wealthy.  The 
only  discrepancy  visible,  was  the  locality,  so 
that  the  observer  came  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  house  and  its  appurtenances 
belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  the  adjacent 
works;  common  sense  exclaiming,  that  nobody 
else  was  likely  to  locate  such  a  building,  in 
such  an  infernal  looking  neighbourhood. 

On  taking  a  wider  view  over  the  country, 
several  residences  of  a  very  similar  appearance 
were  seen;    each  of  these  also  overlooked  a 
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nmilar  group  of  infierior  buildliigB.  With  tbe 
ezcsepdon  of  these  verdaiit  spots,  there  was 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  green  fiaice  of  nature  to  he 
seen ;  brick  fields,  collieries,  mills  and  cottages, 
forming  a  continuous  layer. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  DINNER. 


"  Julia — *  Is  it  dinoer-time  ?' 
Lucetta — *  1  would  it  were.' " 

T\po  Gentlemen  of  Vennm. 


.-!) 


In  the  house  first  poiDted  out,  dwel^ 
the  Manfords.  Wealth  had  produced  some  of 
its  usual  consequences,  and  they  were  no 
longer  the  people  we  have  before  seen  them. 
Mrs.  Manford  and  her  daughters  were  sea^^ 
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in  a  magnificent  drawing-room,  most  superbly 
furnished,  and  decorated  with  many  splendid 
articles  of  curiosity  and  vertu.  The  low, 
dingy,  and  coarse  apartments  of  Shawe  House 
were  forgotten,  and  it  required  some  stretch 
of  imagination  to  fancy  this  family  sitting 
and  moving  in  a  domicile  of  so  different  a 
description,  as  Factory  Hall.  Yet,  here  they 
were  most  surely:  the  dresses  of  the  ladies 
were  in  keeping  with  the  room,  rich  and 
fashionable ;  and  if  there  was  nothing  of  the 
ease  and  bien^eance  of  good  society  to  be  re- 
marked in  them,  neither  was  there  any  thing 
of  that  exceedingly  coarse  rusticity,  which  a 
few  years  before  had  harmonised  so  well  with 
the  rude  roof-tree  of  their  paternal  man- 
sion. 
Mrs.  Manford  was  at  this  time  grown  into 
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an  oldish  woman,  but  hers  was  a  green  old 
age.  Her  figure  was  plomp,  her  face  rosy, 
and  her  grey  hair,  being  combed  hack  and 
hidden  by  a  decent  wig^  with  a  few  wcU- 
managed  curls  peeping  fromnnder  her  matronly, 
though  smart  cap,  gave  her  altogether  a  really 
pleasing  look.  Her  daughters  were  dressed  in 
the  first  style^  and  though  none  of  them  were 
very  young,  they  looked  ^ell,  and  much 
more  juvenile  than  the  registry  of  their  births 
in  the  family  bible  would  have  borne  out. 

<'Well,"  said  Mrs.  Manford,  '<I  wish  this 
Sir  John  Scarsbrook  would  come — ^here  we  are 
waiting  dinner  at  half-past  two,  and  sitting  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  ourselves.'^ 

^<  Well,  mother,  never  mind,^  answered  one 
of  the  daughters,  ^<  you  know  we  took  care 
to  get  something  into  our    insides,    at    one 
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o'clock ;  rm  not  a  bit  hungry,  and.  I  don't 
icare  if  the  man  don't  come  for  an  hour." 

<^  Lorky  Phcebe,"  said  another  of  the  polished 
party,  ^*  how  thee  does  talk  to  be  sure^wby 
I'm  all  in  a  flustration;  folk^  say,  Sir  J^n 
is  so  impudent !" 

«<  And  if  he  be,"  said  Phoebe^  ^'  I  know 
one  that  can  match  him,  I  should  like  <him 
to  try  his  impudence  on  wi'  me." 

^^  Well,  Phoebe,"  continue^  her  mother, 
^' you  must  mind  your  P's  and  Q's  with  him. 
They  say  his  sister.  Lady  Lucy,  and  the  Earl 
are  coming  to  the  Hall,  and  may  be,  they'll 
ask  us  to  some  of  their  grand  parties." 

'^I  don't  care  much  about  iV  said  Phcebe, 
♦*  we've  plenty  of  folks  'bout  'em." 
.    The  conversation  ran  on  in  this  strain  for 
some  time^  apd  was  only  iaterrtjipted  by  the 
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siglif  of  a  carriage  driving  at'  st  tapid  'rate 
through  the  gates.  The  female  Manfor3y, 
hot  withstanding  their  assumed  lady-Iike  com- 
posure,  were  as  the  mother  said,  ^^all  iri'^ 
twitter!"  Their  expected  guest  was  of'^far 
liigher  rank  tlian  any  individual  they  had  as 
yet  associated  with,  'and  like  all  rieh  rulgar 
people,  their  notions  of  the  *^  quality/'  as  they 
called  them,  made  them  uneasy,  when  about 
to  le  brought  into  contact  with  oiic  of 
th^m. 

On  seeing  the  carriage,  therefore,  they  were 
no  little  flui'ried,  al)  but  the  indomitable  Phcebe, 
one  of  those  coarse  minded  women,  whoih 
nothing  touches  nor  daunts.  She  very  civilly 
compared  her  mother  and  sisters  to  so  many 
*' hens  in  egg,"  a  felicitous  coraparisbn  we  are 
bound  to  suppose,  because  It  tickled  the  fancies 
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i4.  th^  xnaQufa€turing  ladies  to  a  wiondecfol 
i/^pcefif  vmd  procored  ker  a  complimeBt  from 
ber  mother^  in  this  shape^  ^<  tbou'rt.a  rarie 
,i¥eQcb,  Pli<i^be."  At  this  moment  Sir  Jol|a 
.WB8  announced^  by  their  awkward  footman.  .. 
..  Xbe  ladies  rose  and  blushed,  and  their 
visitor  having  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Man- 
jEa^d,,and  bowed  individually  to  the  daugh- 
ters, said —    . 

^^  J  must  apologise,  my  dear  Mrs.  Manford, 
for  having  delayed  your  dinner,  but,  the. fact 
is»  my  sister  arrived  at  Yale  Hall  just  as  I 
^as  stepping  into  the  carriage,  and.  detained 
ime  for  a  short  time.^ — But  where  is  my  friend 
Mr.  Manford  ?* 

JUucKily^  at  this  moment,  our  old  friend, 
Jpho^y.  Maoford  was  seen  approaching  from 
.tj^  iiicM^yy .  wd  in  the  excess,  of  their  good 

c  5 
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breeding,  the  three  female  Manfords  raahed 
one  and  all  from  the  room,  no  doubt  to  notify 
to  John,  the  presence  of  Sir  John. 

IVhen  Manford  made  hiu  appearance,  he 
presented  most  of  the  traits  we  have  noticed 
at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life ;  his  person  was 
indeed  stouter,  and  his  outward  man  improved. 
His  countenance  though  still  the  same  was  yet 
different ; — acquired  importance,  and  inter- 
course with  the  busy  world  had  softened  down 
some  of  its  most  prominent  idiotic  characteris- 
tics, but  the  expression  remained  in  a  great 
measure  unaltered. 

There  are  but  few  people  who  behave  with 
any  gi*ace  at  dinner ;  whether  the  act  of  eating 
be  in  itself  ungraceful,  or  whether  the  artificial 
restraints  imposed  on  society,  by  the  arbitrary 
goddess  of  fashion,  make  dinner  an  awkward 
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meal^  so  moBt  undoubtedly  it  is.    If  a  mau  of 
woman  sit  down  positively  faangry,  the  cn^ 
is    improved,    as    the    instinct     of     hanger 
proves  an   overmatch,  for  factitious  delicacy. 
On  the  present  occasion,   the  truth    of   Uie 
foregoing    axiom    was    strikingly    illustratedf 
when  all  the  parties,  save  John  and  Sir  Johuj 
had    already    got    ^*  something   in    their    i^ 
sides." 

Talking  not  being  an  essential  requisite, 
very  little  was  sdd,  beyond  an  occasional 
remark  from  the  Baronet  tO;  his  host.  The 
young  ladies  handled  their  forks  clumsily,  and 
the  lady-mother  drank  too  much  wine*  After 
a  while  this  imbibition,  joined  to  two  stout 
glasses  of  brandy  and  water,  which  she  had 
previously  drank  to  keep  up  her  appetite, 
made  her  eloquent  in  her  hospitable  attentions. 
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and  this  too,  when  her  guest  was  becomiog 
satisfied  with  his  good  cheer. 

"  Try  another  piece  of  duck,  Sir  John — it's 
one  I  fed  myself — and  .plucked  too — the  ser- 
vants, tug  and  tear  them  so,  I  always  drea^ 
'em  myself— let  me  help  you^  you  see  it's  a^. 
br,9wu  as  a  berry,  and  as  tender  as  marrow." 

Sir  John  courteously  declined  the  proffered 
roorfsel. 

.  ^<  Taste  another  slice  of  lamb^  then,  Sir 
John.;  Jj^m  Ward^  the  butcher^  swore  it  was 
a  real  Downshire  one,  and  put  on  a  halfpenny 
a  ,pi>und — I  told  him,  that  wasn't  I  expecting 
you,  I'd  have  eaten  nails^  sooner  than  be  done 

by  Wm-" 

Again  Sir  John  bowed,  and  declined. 

*^  Do  take  a  bit  more  of  the  stewed  tench," 
continued  the  indefatigable  hostess,    <<  it's  a 
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ehiarmTng  fish  i  I  eatis  them  myself  since  they 
cleared  the  pit  of  dead  cats  and  d6gs«  th^ 
the  factory  lads  had  thrown  in/* 

And  so  on,  through  a  well-^filled  tahle,— 
Mr^.  Manford  recommending  each  dish  Vy 
sotnb  piquant  remark  of  a  similar   neitufe  i& 

the  ^bove,   and  her  guest  as  punctuiil)jr''^dt 

i»,  •        -  •   •      -^ 

chnmg^ 

The   meal,    however,    Hke   other   mundane 

troubles,  had  at  last  an  end,  and  a  choice  and 

varied  selection  of  early  fruits  was  placed' t)^- 

fore   them.     The  young  ladies  were  more  at 

ease  in  cracking  nuts,  and  swallowing  grajie^^ 

and  in  whispering  their  thoughts,  as  they  skt 

gathered  together  in  a  close  knot.     Mrs.  Mati- 

ford,  now  in  her  altitudes,   and  with  a  face 

gloriously  illuminated,  amused  her  visitoi*  with 

a  spirited  and  graphic  account  of  her 
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hold  appurtenances ;  such  ap  the  number  of 
her  8erva^t^;,  the  colours  of  her  carpets^  and 
various  other  highly  interesting  details.  Sir 
John,  who  was  a  well-bred  man,  and  a  man 
of  the  world,  listened  very  patiently  to  an 
amusing  edition  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  till  John 
Manford,  pulling  out  his  watch,  intimated  to 
him,  that  his  time  was  nearly  up,  as  he  called 
it;  and  that  he  must  be  off  to  the  mill 
shortly. 

The  ladies  on  this  hint  withdrew,  and  the 
gentlemen  were  left  to  their  wine  and  their 
business. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  THE  BARONET. 


u 


Sometimes  nature  will  display  its  folly, 
Its  tenderness :  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
For  harder  bosoms," 

mnter*8  Tale. 


It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  man 
of  Sir  John  Scarsbrook's  rank  and  character 
would  be  found  at  the  table  of  the  plebeian 
Manford,  either  from  idle  curiosity,  or  to 
indulge  in  friendly  association.  The  follow- 
ing conversation  will  throw  some  light  upon 
the  position  of  the  parties. 
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'  ^^  I  have/'  said  the  Baronet,  ^'as  yen  ]are 
aware,  occasioD  for  money,  and  have  conie 'jto 
the  resolution  of  disposing  of  the  Shortwo^\i 
estate;  my  agent  tells  me,  you  have  spokoii 
tb  him  on  the  subject,  as  the  property  is  <  oon- 
tiguous  to  your  own,  and  as  you  are  aware, 
there  is  abundance  of  coal  and  stone  und«p 
it.'^  ...1 

•  *^  Why,  aye,"  answered  John,  **  I  baf  looked 
it  over,  and  should  never  heed  buying  it;  Vat 
ril  ne'er  give  the  upshot  price  of  fifteen  tIioa« 
sand  pounds  for  it.''  < ' 

.  ^^  W^at,  Mr.  Manford,  a  man  like  you,  icich 
enough  to :  buy  my  whole  lordship,  'Stand 
bjnggliBg  about  the  price  ?-^you  know  its  well 
wevtk  the  money  to  yoii."  rincoc, 

x',^^  Why^as  to  that,  I've  worked  hard  fov  mf 
money^^  and   I  sha'nt  Ittit  ^lipi  through  my 
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6ag&B  Yeary  easily ;  VU  not  deny  that  Short- 
wood's  may  be  worth  the  mon^  to  me,  bat 
tbeB  Bobody  else  will  give  you  half  the 
money  for  it,  and  why  should  I  ?" 

^ProbaUy  at  this  juneture  nobody  -  will, 
bat  bow  long  will  it  be^  before  it  is  of  the 
same  valoe  to  yoor  neighbours  as  to  yourself? 
You  are  a  shrewd  man,  Mr.  Manford,  and  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  that  plot  of  ^onnd 
yon  pnrekased  from  me  last  year,  has  repaid 
you  a  hundred  fold.'' 

<^  May  be— may  be — but  V\\  tell  you  at  ^a 
word  what  TU  do^^rit  give  youihe  price,  if 
you'll  fling  in  the  timber  you've  fallen."    ,. 

'•^  The  timber!  why  it^s  worth  «  th€Hi8a»d 
pounds.  However,  to  bring  matters  to  a  elose, 
I  riiaU  take- your  terms,  I  want  the  money  for 
special  purposes,^  waA  I  am  pot  ashamed  to 
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acknowledge  that  I  feel   under  considerable 
obligations  to  you  in  that  affair  with  Norton.'' 

<<  Well,  Fm  quite  agreeable  Sir  John,  the 
title's  clear  and  short,  and  as  there's  no  in- 
eumbrance^  except  my  own  small  mortgage, 
the  deed  won't  cost  much." 

^'  I  envy  much  the  equanimity,  Mr.  Man- 
ford,  with  which  you  make  the  purchase. 
Compelled,  to  some  extent,  in  consequence  of 
my  own  folly,  to  part  with  a  moiety  of  my 
own  property,  I  could  have  wished  it  Itad 
been  any  other  but  Shortwood's.  My  boyish 
days  were  passed  there,  I  have  many  delight- 
ful reminiscences  connected  with  it,  and  I 
know  that  your  persevering  industry,  and  ex- 
tensive resour^s  will  soon  convert  its  sylvan 
retreats,  and  rich  inclosures  into  a  barren 
^aaprti  saciiiiciiig  the  surface  for  the  sake  of 
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■Akoig  ks  mmenl  wealth  aTailabb  to  yaiir 


n 


*^  Its  rerj  fikely^  Sr  Jidm,"  aoBwered 
Mamtard;  and  in  a  few  minntee  tlie  Baronet 
was  raUing  home  in  his  carrij^^  and  the 
mannfiEM^torer  was  oonnting  oiqps. 

As  Sir  John  SearsbrodL  drove  throogh  the 
bcaattfal  estate  of  Shortwood's,  on  his  retam 
to  Vale  Hall,  feelings  of  a  very  bitter  chivac- 
ler  filled  his  mind,  that  he  should  have  dis- 
nembered  his  noble  patrimony,  by  its  sale. 
The  devious  and  winding  road,  along  which 
he  passed,  and  which  had  been  made  by  his 
£idier,  as  a  private  drive  f(^  himself,  through 
the  most  charming  part  of  his  property, 
brooght  back  to  him  the  sunny  days  of  his 
childhood.  Not  a  dell,  eminence,  nor  ravine, 
bat  was  endeared  to  him  bv  some  cherished 
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remembrance,  and  when  be  reflected  that  'tiUld 
next  lime  be  might  visit  it,  all  theM  encfeariV^ 
reoprcb  would  be  swept  away  by  the  riit^lM^^ 
h^d  of  gain,  that  the  smiling  and  breatlfiifg^* 
la^^dscapei  with  all  its  natural  and  adscitiitkfitt^' 
loveliness  would  be  ruined  and  de&eed^'  he' 
felt  that  lie  had  been  guilty  of  a  species  "of 
profanity,  in  thus  sanctioning  the  deseeraliott^' 
of  one  of  nature's  most  splendid  and  glorioo^ ' 
temples. 

JDy  his  direction  the  carriage  proceeded 
slowly,  as  it  entered  a  picturesque  ravine,  the 
sides  of  which  were  composed  <^  old  red  sand-  - 
stQue«  The  depth  was  not  great,  but  the 
utmost  care  had  been  taken  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  pathways  the  eye  of  mim  ' 
ever. rested  upon.  The  spaces  between  the 
blii^ken  masses  of  rock  had  been  planted  with 
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trm»  and  ftrbotescmit  shrubs,  whe^trtt  the 
htfid^  liatare  had  not  been  at  work,  and  sh^ 
hfwl  sot  been  idle  in  adorning  the  roniaiHid 
aadaB^oeitered  qpot,  lichens  mosgeis,  and  itiM' 
fl(»wfif8,  had  been  disposed  with  a  rare  tsst^ 
ialfaeir^ioper  localides ;  and  now^  when  seen 
in  a, flood  of  mellow  light,  when  ererytree^' 
sbiiiib^  Mid.flovrery  was  clothed  in  beaoty,  tfa^' 
wliole  fimttfi  seemed  a  very  paradise  of  natnra! 
beauties. 

TMa  was  a  spot  endeared  to  Sir  John  by 
a  tboosaad  fond  memories.  In  a  part  of  the 
gle9»  ,wb«w  its  walls  receded,  and  left  a  jdot 
of  level  groosd,  was  now  Timble  a  miniatoTtf 
co^^e,  .^^Kv^^r-sltadowed  by  a  few  noble  oaks. 
Te^ffn^swam^ia  hi»  eyes  as  he  gazed  npon  it, 
foi;,^ra  Jiad  dwelt  the  object  of  Iris  first  aild 
ardent l%v:e. .  MaryToraier^:  was  a  trwec^  and 
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delicate  girl,  with  downy  cheeks,  hasel  eyes, 
and  long  dark  eye-lashes,  and  before  her,  his 
young  heart  had  laid  its  first  tribute  of 
affection.  Of  humble  origin — and  of  spotless 
purity — and  without  guile  or  selfishness,  the 
fair  girl  had  loved  him  in  return,  with  all  the 
devotedness  of  truth  and  simplicity;  and  it 
was  to  their  joint  labours  that  the  ravine  owed 
its  charms. — Mary  had  died  in  her  young 
beauty — and  though  time  had  done  much  to 
efface,  or  bury  Sir  John's  grief,  there  were 
moments,  when  the  remembrance  of  the  happy 
days  he  had  passed  with  her  came  over  him 
w^ith  uncontrolable  power. 

One  of  these  moods,  deepened  by  other 
causes,  was  now  upon  his  spirit  '^  How 
vain,''  he  murmured,  ^^  how  intangible  are 
man's  most  cherished  hopes  and  wishes.     How 
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like  a  child  he  pursues,  with  panting  breath, 
the  painted    butterfly  of   his    imagination,-^^ 
trampling  down   in   his  eagerness,   hundreds 
of    fair     things,    and    neglecting     his    own 
safety.      And   after  all — after  his  blind  and 
mad  career,  should  he  succeed  in  seizing  the 
object  of  his  pursuit,  he  crushes  and  destroys 
it  in   his  eager  grasp,  and  is  left  to  mourn 
ever  the  mutilated  relics  of  his  ruined  antici- 
pations.    Strange,  that  youth  should  plant  and 
till  and  create  a  paradise,   to  be  blighted  by 
the  passions  of  the  man  ! — that  it  should  rear 
t^nples  and  fanes,   consecrated  by  the  pure 
worship  of  its  unsullied  soul,  to  be  wasted  and 
overthrown    by  the    darker    superstitions    of 
riper    age.     Even    this^    the    most  cherished 
home  of  my  boyhood,  the  hallowed  haunt  of 
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the  sweetest  being  tliat  ever  visited  God's 
earth — the  very  ground  consecrated  by  her 
daily  walk — I  have  sacrificed  for  follies,  which 
make  my  cheek  blush  and  my  heart  ache 
when  I  think  of  them.  And  now,  all  will  be 
destroyed — all  overturned ;  and  it  will  present 
but  too  true  an  index,  in  its  blackened  and 
scorched  surface — of  my  own  early  aspirations, 
ruined,  shattered,  and  reduced  as  they  are  to 
shapeless  fragments,  by  the  volcano  of  mis- 
directed passion.  Better  that  it  should  be  so; 
better  that  no  material  trace  should  remain,  of 
a  scene  whose  pure  loveliness  and  sacred  asso- 
ciations conjure  up  so  many  futile  regrets,  and 
recal  thoughts  and  imaginings  that  render 
the  dull  reality  of  life  hateful  and  burden- 
some." 
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Thas  '  meditating,  and  soliloqinsiBgy  Sir 
Jolm  Scardbrook  reached  Vale  Hall,  gloomy 
and  diBfnrited,  after  a  drive  of  six  or  eight 
milet. 


roL,  I. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  NOBILITY. 


If  Dryden^s  definition-^ 

''  That  the  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
Is  filled  with  inborn  worth," 

be  correct,  then  was  Sir  John  Scarsbrook  truly 
noble.  He  was  the  present  representative  of 
a  very  old  Cheshire  family,  and  derived  his 
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descent  from  Anglo-Norman  ancestors;  these 
had  received  grants  of  several  manors,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  first  Henries,  in  the  *  Vale  Royal* 
of  England.  Their  possessions  had  come  down 
to  him  almost  in  a  direct  line;  and  though 
they  had  undergone  the  mutations  incident  to 
property  in  general,  he  found  himself,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  owner  of  a  noble  patri- 
mony. 

The  late  Baronet  had  been  a  man  of  some- 
what singular  habits.  Though  he  was  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  first  families  in  the 
kingdom,  he  had,  on  the  demise  of  his  wife, 
withdrawn  himself  in  a  great  measure  from 
society,  and  lived  in  comparative  seclusion  at 
the  Hall.  He  had  possessed  a  fine  taste  for 
natural  beauties,  and  had  expended  large  sums 
in  converting  that  estate  and  the  adjacent  ono 
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of  Sbortwoods  into  two  magnificent  park 
ranges,  for  which  purpose  they  were  admirably 
adapted.  Well  educated,  and  of  an  intellec- 
tual character,  he  had  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  education  of  his  two  chil- 
dren, Lucy  and  John.  They  had  benefited 
greatly  by  this  domestic  education,  separated 
as  they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  from  society, 
and  from  the  association  of  children  of  their 
own  age.  At  his  death,  which  did  not  take 
place  till  his  son  had  attained  his  majority, 
Sir  John  and  his  sister  had  entered  freely  into 
the  world ;  and  no  two  persons  ever  took  their 
station  in  it  better  qualified  to  play  their  re- 
spective parts. 

Sir  John  Scarsbrook,  in  addition  to  a  splen- 
did fortune,  had  every  moral  and  physical 
requisite  for  making  a  distinguished  figure  on 
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the  theatre  of  life  ;  no  one  could  look  at  him 
without  saying : — 


**  I  dare  be  sworn  thou  art  a  gentleman, 

Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions  and  spirit, 

Do  give  thee  four^fold  blazon.** 


With  a  person  rather  elegant  than  decidedly 
manly,  a  countenance  open  and  intelligent, 
and  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  he  had  noble 
sentiments,  liberal  opinions,  and  a  refined 
mode  of  thinking  which  had  been  fostered  by 
his  private  education. 

His  graceful  manners  made  him  a  favorite 
with  the  *  beau  sexe,'  and  many  a  scheming 
mother  anxiously  strove  to  involve  him  in  the 
matrimonial  mesh;  nor  were  the  daughters 
themselves   at   all  backwards  in  giving  every 
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reasonable  encouragement  to  the  lich  and 
handsome  Baronet.  But  whetlier  hrs  delicacy 
recoiled  from  the  obvious  baits  held  out  to 
him,  or  whether  he  fouud  the  fair  ones  want- 
ing in  the  simplicity  and  maidenVy  bash&Iness 
whiich.  had  captivated  hi&  heart  in  the  person 
of  Mary  Turner^  or  whether,  he  had  as  yet 
found  nothing  which  ca^ie  up  to  his  ideal 
of  womanly  excellence^  certain  it  Uj  that  at 
thirty  years  of  age  he  was  unmarried;,  and, 
what  is  more,;  had  not  the  slightest  penchant 
to  any  living  woman,. 

His  sister  Ljacy  was  a  very  fascinating  and 
very  lovely  girl;  partaking  of  her  brother's 
elegance  of  figure,  her  stature  was  lower, 
and  her  contour  gracefully  and  beautifully 
tpoulded.     Intellectually  however,  she  differed 
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widely  from  bim :  his  bent  of  mind  was  of  tbe 
^pensoroso'  cast,  ber's  of  sparkling  anima- 
tion, a  Tery  <  allegro,'  and  smiles, 


<*  l^ch  as  hang  on  Hebe*s  cheek. 
And  love  to  Uve  in  dimple  sleeky' 


were  ever  to  be  found,  mantling  over  a  counte« 
nance  as  sweet  and  lovely  as  an  angel's. 

Nor  was  Lucy  wanting  in  the  nobler  attri- 
butes of  her  brother's  character.  She  was 
generous,  confiding,  frank,  and  without  a 
taint  of  selfishness*  Such  a  creature  had  only 
to  be  seen  and  known,  to  be  loi?ed;  and  she 
bad  given  her  heart  and  her  hand  to  the  Earl 
of  Haggerton,  a  young  nobleman  in  every  way 
worthy  of  heri,    Her  fortune  was  also  large; 
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and  thus,  young,  beautiful  and  married  to  th^^ 
man  of  her  choice,  the  world  seemed  to  her 
but  a  vast  tableau  filled  with  moving  pictures 
of   delight,    without    a    cloud    or    a    fear  to 
darken  them. 

The  family,  fortune,  and  personal  advant- 
ages of  Sir  John  Scarsbrook  had  secured  him 
an  introduction  into  the  very  highest  circles 
of  society.  He  despised  many  of  the  con- 
ventional forms  which  so  strictly  enclosed 
these ;  but  he  was  well  pleased  to  find  him- 
self ranked  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  men 
whose  names  were  already  famous.  He  found, 
however,  mueh  to  condemn,  and  much  that 
grated  harshly  upon  his  finely  attuned  mind. 
Profligacy,  though  shrouded  and  softened  by 
the  halo  of  fame,  was  still  profligacy,  when 
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Tieired  within  its  own  pale;  and  riot  and  de- 
bauchery were  disgusting  to  his  moral  sense, 
though  graced  by  royalty. 

Nevertheless  the  Circaean  link  of  example 
led  him,  spite  of  himself,  into  the  one  then 
prevailing  error ;  and  that  was  play — deep  and 
most  absurd  play.  After  having  moved  amidst 
the  brilliant  scene  for  several  years,  be  had 
the  mortification  to  find  his  income  much  over- 
drawn ;  and  had,  in  consequence,  been  forced 
to  submit,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  a 
species  of  impertinence,  galling  and  most  hate- 
ful to  his  proud  and  noble  spirit. 

Sir  John  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the 
senseless  and  frivolous  dissipation  of  Town 
life ;  and  on  finding  how  it  had  trenched  upon 
bis  means,  and  to  what  it  had  subjected  him, 
he  withdrew  himself,   and   carried  with  bim, 
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iato  hk  RdmMnl,  dw  fricnddi^  and  good 
•piaioo  of  his  wMcialgff,  Ho  Tuited  Yolo 
Holl,  pat  hk  oflEun  into  a  train  of  aottlementy 
and  resomcd  his  coorso  of  mental  application. 

The  modc^  howerer,  which  he  had  planned 
oat  for  iiqaidauog  his  debts^  pioTcd  too  dow 
Cw  the  patience  of  some  of  his  titled  creditors. 
Determined  to  free  himself  from  debt  and 
Tczation,  he  had  como  to  the  sodden  resolution 
of  selling  Shortwoods.  Previoos  to  this  he 
had  some  communication  with  our  plebeian 
friend  Manford.  A  property,  to  which  he 
was  trostee,  had  become  vested  in  our  ac- 
qaaintance  Mr.  Norton's  hands,  and  as  it  was 
a  point  on  which  his  honor  was  concerned, 
that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  with 
him,  requiring  an  advance  of  a  sum  of  money, 
Manford  had  been  applied  to,  and  had   in- 
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stantl]^  accommodated  him  This  had  led  to 
fiirther  intercourse,  and  the  offer  of  Short* 
woods,  and  finall]^  to  his  dining  at  Factory 
Hall  on  the  present  day* 

Plunged  in  the  sad  reveries  called  forth  by 
the  nature  of  his  business,  and  the  associations 
eonnected  with  or  arising  from  it.  Sir  John,  on 
his  return,  shut  himself  up  in  the  library  to 
shake  off  his  dejection,,  before  encountering  hi» 
rattling  but  affecticmate  sister.  A  few  turns 
in  it  brought  to  his  aid  that  moral  philosophy 
which  enables  a  man  to  reconcile  his  actions  to 
himself;  and  he  was  consoled  by  the  hacknied 
and  universal  reflection,  that  mudi  as  he  had 
erred,  he  was  the  only  sufferer,  and  should  be 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man  in  consequence. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  had  arrived  quite 
unexpectedly ;  true  they  had  been  threatening 
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to  come  dowDi  but  he  bad  never  dreamt  they 
would  be  as  good  as  their  word.  Lady  Lucy, 
however,  declared  that  she  was  wearied  out 
with  bustle  and  hite  hours;  and  that  she 
never  felt  the  cold  night  breeze  blowing  over 
her  heated  cheeks  but  she  had  all  a  woman's 
longing  for  green  fields,  waving  trees,  and 
murmuring  brooks*  This  decided  the  matter, 
and  their  large  circle  of  acquaintance  was 
utterly  astounded  on  finding  their  town-house 
closed  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  season.  Many  surmises 
Irere  of  course  afloat  upon  such  an  extraordi- 
nary event ;  and  the  Post,  in  an  article  loaded 
with  asterisks,  stated,  *  that  a  most  shocking 
event  had  disturbed  the  whole  haut  ton. — 
Ellc^ment ! — pursuit !— duel ! — both  killed  ? — 
and  the  unfortunate  and  beautiful  Countess 
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dead  in  oonyolsions  on  hearing  the  denoue- 
ment.' The  blowing  up  of  the  Tower,  or  the 
I068  of  a  fleet  wonld  have  excited  less  sensa- 
tion than  this  formidable  announcement. 

The  individuals  thus  summarily  disposed  of, 
were,  nevertheless,  pursuing  their  tete-a-t£te 
journey,  by  easy  stages,  towards  the  north. 
After  a  delightful  ride,  the  fifth  day  saw  them 
safely  deposited  at  Yale  Hall,  where  they 
were  cordially  welcomed  by  Sir  John;  who, 
after  explaining  the  nature  of  his  engagement, 
left  them,  to  amuse  themselves  in  their  own 
way. 

He  now  sought  the  Countess,  and  found  her 
at  her  toilette  dressing  for  dinner. 

*^  Welcome,  most  welcome,  my  dear  bro- 
ther," she  exclaimed,  on  perceiving  him, — 
**  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,-r-Haggerton  and 
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nyself,  have  been  wooing  the  genlJe  goddess^ 
during  your  absence ;  for  the  Hall  with  itfr 
extreme  quietude,  after  the  hurry  and  noise  we 
have  left,,  seems  to.  be  a  realizatioa  of  the 
Castle  of  Indolence — tor  here — 


"  *  Tliere  is,  1  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground : 

And  then  a  season,  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrown'd. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  play'd, 
And  hurled  every  where  their  waters  sheen. 
That  as  they  bicker*d  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made.'  " 


*^  And  welcomci  thrice  welcome,,  my  dear 
Lucy,"  said  Sir  John,  putting  back  her  fair 
hair  and  kissing  her  foiehead,  ^*  and  thanks  for 
your  quotation — I  am  glad  your  long  absence 
has  not  driven  from  your  head  — 


H- 


*'  All  the  wisdom^  your  wise  self  put  in, 
John,"  playfully  interrapted  her  ladyship, — 
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^  be  it  80^  bat  positively  the  quiet  house,  the 
sighing  trees,  the  hum  of  bees  in  the  sycamores^, 
and  the  dashing  of  the  waterfall,  hare  proved  & 
eomplete  lullaby,  and  I  slept,  and  dreamt  that 
we  were  again  children^  rambling  id  infant 
glee,  amidst  grass  and  flowers,  and  happy  as. 
sinless  childhood  alone  can  he" 

"  Aye,^  Lucy,'*  answered  her  brother,  seat-^ 
ing  himself  beside  her,  ^'  it  is  in  dreams  alone,, 
that  we  can  taste  the  pure  pleasures  which  we 
enjoyed  in  childhood ;. — ^now  our  waking  hap-^ 
piness  is  dashed  with  other  and  different  feeU 
ings,  and  we  wander  through  the  scenes,,  that 
were^  in  themselves,  abundant  sources  of  de^ 
light,  almost  unconscious  that  they  surround 
us,  whilst  our  cares  imd  feelings  are  utterly  at 
variance  with  our  original  dispositions." 

<*  Hah  I  hah !''  exclaimed  the  Earl^  who  was^ 
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Btretclied  on  a  sofa,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
sleeping.  ^'  Hah  !  hah  !  well  done,  naost  me^ 
lancholy  Jaques. — ^  Did  he  not  moralize  tTiis 
spectacle? — Oh,  yes,  my  Lord,  into  a  thou- 
sand similies.' — Well  done,  most  grave  Sir 
John  !  Why,  it  was  currently  reported  in 
town,  that  you  were  turned  field  preacher,  and 
when  I  look  at  your  countenance,  sad  in  its 
expression  as  an  empty  opera-box,  and  listen 
to  your  admirable  truism,  I  am  led  to  believe, 
that  if  you  have  not  commenced  that  most 
edifying  vocation,  you  are  at  least  in  training 
for  it." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Lord  !  we  thought  you  nap- 
ping. Trust  me,  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
scene  that  affords  abundant  food  for  moralizing 
' — though,  perhaps,  not  precisely  in  the  vein  of 
melancholy  Jaques." 
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<<  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to  this 
same  scene,  for  the  drowsy  atmosphere  of  this 
mansion  of  yours,  has  fairly  put  both  Lucy  and 
myself  *  hors  de  combat.' " 

^^  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  gratified  and  as- 
tonished by  a  visit  to  the  manufactory,  not 
more  by  the  mechanical  wonders  you  will  see, 
than  by  the  character  of  the  individuals  con- 
nected with  them."  And  he  proceeded  to  re- 
late all  that  he  knew  about  them, — his  auditors 
expressed  a  wish  pesonally  to  visit  them,  and 
inspect  their  details,  and  in  a  day  or  two,  Sir 
John  forwarded  a  note  to  Man  ford,  with  a 
polite  intimation  of  the  pleasure  they  should 
have  in  ^nsitiug  his  mill ; — to  this  a  cheerful 
assent  was  returned,  and  ten  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing day  fixed  for  the  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 


THE   VISIT   TO    THE   MILL.— PLE?JEIAN 

IDEAS. 


"  Custom,  that  doth  still  dispense 

An  universal  influence. 

And  make  things  right  or  wrong  appear, 

^just  as  they  do  h,er  livery  wear." 

Hudabras. 


John  Man  ford  having  told  his  mother 
and  sisters,  of  the  intended  visit  of  the  noble 
j)arty,  all  was  immediately  in  confusion. — Not 
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9k  female  tongue  in  the  house  but  was  in  active 
notion,  and  a  co]3.tinnou8  clack  resounded 
from  kitchen  to  parlour,  from  parlour  to 
drawing-room,  and  from  drawing-room  ta 
bed-room. 

Mrs,  Manford  had  recourse  to  her  usual  and 
familiar  counsellor,  the  spirijt  decanter;  tho^ 
daughters  scampered  up  and  down,  now  quar- 
relling with  each  other,  and  then  scolding  the 
servants ;  whilst  Jem,  who  acted  alternately  as 
footman,  groom,  gardener,  knife  and  shoe 
cleaner,  and  general  fiictotum,  exclaimed — ' 
^  Duig  it,  Mussus,  what's  to  be  doneJ 

Now  this  waa  precisely  the  point  of  difficulty 
—  what  was  to  be  done — something  they  were 
determined  to  do  to  the  purpose.  An  Earl  and 
a  Countess !  such  people  had  never  visited  any 
body  whom  they  knew,  and  they  felt  the  im-^ 
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portance  of  the  approaching  event,  and  wer^ 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  whole  family  were  at  length  got  to- 
gether in  the  hall,  and  a  council  of  war  was 
held,  in  which  Jem  and  the  three  maid  ser- 
vants had  voices;  on  this  occasion,  all  their 
household  appurtenances  were  talked  over,  and 
a  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon. 

The  young  ladies  laid  aside  their  silk  dresses, 
lind,  clad  in  homely  bed-gowns,  were  soon 
busily  at  work — one  was  engaged  in  the 
kitchen,  making  pastry — another  in  uncover- 
ing two  splendid  beds,  which  were  favourite 
<  lions  ' — and  a  third  in  dusting  the  *  images,' 
as  they  called  several  excellent  casts  in  the 
hall,  and  on  the  different  landing-places.  Mrs. 
Man  ford  occupied  herself  in  decanting  some 
hfilf  dozen  sorts  of  wine,  nided  by  Jem  ;  whilst 
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the  maids  were  scooriug,  scrubbing  and  dast- 
ing,  as  if  their  very  lives  depended  on  their 
present  taboors. 

This  judicious  divisioti  of  labour,  as  our 
modern  political  economists  term  it,  soon 
showed  its  effects,  and  about  supper-time  all 
was  declared  right,  and  the  female  Manfords 
sat  down  after  their  hurry  to  discuss  the 
'  coming  event.' 

"WelV  said  Mrs.  Manford,  "if  they'd 
given  us  a  bit  more  time,  we  should  ha'  shown 
'em  something — as  it  is,  they'll  not  find  many 
lords'  houses  much  better  fitted  up,  I've  a 
notion." 

*«  Aye,"  said  Ph<tebe,  "  why  how  Lady 
Haggerton  will  stare  to  find  a  smarter  house 
than  her  own. — It's  my  opinion  there  is'n't 
a  house  better  fitted  up  ip  the  world." 
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*'  If  we'd  only  sometbiDg  more  in  the  eating 
line,  I  should  liave  been  satisfied,  but  we  must 
excuse  it,  and  say  nothing  keeps  fresh  this 
Warm  weather,"  said  another. 

*'  What  will  tlie  Norton*,  the  Thomsons, 
and  the  Heathes  say  now  !"  exchiimed  another. 
^^  They  as  made  such  a  fuss  about  a  bit  of  a 
taptain  dining  with  them — my  word,  they'll 
split  with  vexation." 

John  Manford  who  joined  them  at  supper 
said  but  little,  and  what  he  did  say  was  any 
thing  but  pleasing  to  the  ladies.  He  called 
them  ^  ninnies,'  for  making  so  much  fuss  for 
pieople  who  would  most  likely  hardly  notice 
them,  and  who  were  too  much  accustomed  to 
splendour  to  make  any  stir  about  it.  This 
gratuitous  piece  of  information  they  could  not 
comprehend,  and  therefore  did  not  believe. 
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The  eventful  morning  came  in  due  course, 
and  all  were  a^foot,  as  Mrs.  Manford  expressed 
herself,  at  *  skrike  of  day.'  Ten  o^clobk  came 
also,  and  with  it  came  the  p^rty,  punctual  to 
their  time.  Greatly^  however,  to  their  morti- 
fication and  surprise,  they  drove  straight  to  the 
mill,  without  ever  turning  their  eyes  to  the 
new  house. 

As  thi$  was  the  first  view  which  the  Earl 
and  Countess  had  had,  of  the  mechanical 
wonders  of  a  large  cotton  manufactory,  and  of 
the  force  and  extensivi^  application  of  th6 
infant  steam-engine,  their  curiosity  was  amply 
gratified.  They  were  also  much  struck  by  ihe 
number  of  work-people;  men,  women  and 
children  arranged  together;  and  also  by  the 
extreme  order  and  neatnbss  of  the  whole 
materiel. 
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Lo  these  respeets,  indeei^  Mr.  ManibfdN' 
eslabU^bment  wto  a  model ;  as  he  was  entii^f^ 
devoted  to  business^  and  had  acquired  MIf 
siderabie  wealth,  hid  pride  showed  itself  iii  ttife 
exceUenee  of  his  machinery,  the  fine  qaalit^of" 
his  goods^  the  internal  economy  of  bis  mitlf 
and  the  best  methods  of  conducting  its  mttM-' 
facious  details.  -^    ■"-' 

Simpte  as  he  was  in  his  manners,  plainly 
dre^t,  unostentatious  in  his  display  of  wondei^' 
sofue-pf  which   were  of    his    own    creation  9' 
cQurise  in  speeoh,  and  of  odd,  and  by  no  neatid 
iaviting  appearance,  the  noble  party  correetiy 
appreciated  his  ebaracter,  and  both  felt  and  ex^ 
pressed jrespect  for  the  man,  whose  energies  and* 
perseverance  had  succeeded  in  calling  into. ex-^* 
ercijie,  meehanioal  inventions^  which  bad-'already 
built  up  his  own  fortune,  found  profitable  em- 
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ployment  for  hondreds  of  families,  and  which 
profDised  to  prove  abandant  soarces  of  national 
wealth. 

It  was  also  known  to  Sir  John,  as  an  honors- 
able  trait  in  his  character,  that  every  man 
whose  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  make  any  new 
meefaMiical  contrivance,  was  sure  to  be  re« 
warded  by  Manford.  He  now  cheerfully  ex- 
|riained,  as  far  as  their  nature  would  allow  of 
explanation,  all  the  operations  connected  with 
his  peealiar  manafacture^  so  that  both  parties, 
after  an  hour  spent  in  the  mill,  were  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other,  the  manufacturer  by 
the  commendations  and  polite  attentions  of  the 
visitors,  and  the  visitors  by  the  plainness  and 
•tra^t-forward  simplicity  of  the  mannfac- 
turer.    A  cordial  shake  by  the  hand  from  Sir 

VOL.  I.  X 
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John  and  the  Earl,  and  many  thanks  from  her 
ladyship,  pleased  Manford  highly,  and  the 
party  left  the  mill  much  delighted  by  what 
they  had  witnessed. 

Meanwhile,  all  was  anxious  expectation  at 
Factory  Hall.  The  house  overlooked  the  mill, 
and  every  eye  had  been  strained  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  party,  as  they  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  building  to  another.  No  sooner  was 
the  white  hat  of  the  Countess  seen  emerging 
from  the  door- way,  than  the  word  of  command 
was  given,  and  each  individual  hastened  to 
occupy  the  post  assigned  to  him  or  her,  in  the 
approaching  scene. 

Jem,  the  footman,  was  stationed  behind  the 
hall-door-— one  maid  servant,  with  cheeks  and 
arms  as  red  as  her  crimson  top-knot,  was 
placed  at  the  drawing-room-door — another  at 
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Ibe  door  of  the  best  bed-room,  containiDg  the 
*  lion '  bed — and  the  third  had  her  post  at  the 
foot  of  the  stair-case,  for  no  other  purpose,  as 
far  as  she  could  divine,  than  to  drop  a  curtsey ; 
Mrs.  Manford  and  daughters,  stood  in  a  body 
at  the  open  door  of  the  dining-room,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  the  nobility  the  moment  they 
made  their  entree. 

The  whole  corps  d'  armee  being  thus  posted, 
we  will  take  a  peep  at  the  other  preparations* 
la  the  drawing-room  was  set  out  a  table 
covered  with  fruit  and  pastr}^  and  groaning 
under  a  load  of  decanters — ^in  the  dining-room 
stood  bread,  butter,  cheese,  cold  beef,  fowls, 
together  with  porter,  beer,  ale,  brandy,  rum, 
and  gin,  flanked  with  jugs  of  hot  and  cold 
water,  sugar  and  lemons. 

The  drive  from  the  mill  to  the  house  was 

£  2 
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somewhat  circuitous^  and  would  toke  \^up 
about  six  minutes*  The  lodge-keeper,  one  o£ 
the  factory  workmeD,  bad  been  speoially  ORr 
dered.  to  tbrow  open  the  gates  to  the  nttermostf 
and  to  fttand  uncovered,  together  ¥ritb  bis  Wj^ 
and  three  children,  all  clad  in  their  best,  as  the 
carriage  drove  past  them.  ^    ^ 

During  this  necessary  interval,  therefiMre^^^dl' 
remained  in  statu  quo, — ten  minuies-^r^ifteeiL: 
minutes  passed^  and  every  rustle,  every  mur?. 
mur  of  the  shrubs  waving  in  the  breeee^  eveiy/. 
audible  breathing  of  the  expectant  household, 
were  in  turn  interpreted  into  the  sound  t<^! 
wheels — but  as  these  died  away,  expectatMMi, 
was  kept  on  tip- toe. 

Twenty  minutes*— every  one  of  the  last^ve. 
having  appeared  extended  mach:beyond  itsusna^ 
duration ;   and  a  whisper  arises  from  the  sit- 
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tiog-romn — then  Jem  ventures  to  peep  cftu* 
tioudy  out  of  a  side  windofr-r-and  the  two 
damsels  above  stairs,  change  their  location  to 
the- Endows;  not  a  trace,  however,  can  be 
Mn  of  the  longed-^for  vehicle ;  fearful,  howo 
evM'/^f  breaking  up  their  position,  lest  some 
accident  might  have  delayed  the  arrival  of  the 
etifeetei  comers,  another  ten  minutes'  purga- 
tory tms  gone  through — still  no  sound  met  the 
ear,  save  the  delusive  ones  already  spoken  of, 
and  female  impatience  could  hold  out  no  longer. 
— ^-Tbe  hall  was  filled  with  clamorous  parties, 
each  striving  with  the  other  to  invent  the  most 
pkM^ble  excuses  for  the  ^traordinary  delay, 
whilst  Jem  was  despatched  post-haste,  by  a 
skoft  eut,  to  the  mill,  to  make  enquiries  from 
]SfBBi£sHi| '  wiib  fexpresS'  bijunctions  to  keep  a 
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sharp  look  oat,  and  to  run  back  as  Miss  Pbc^be 
expressed  it,  <  like  hey-go-mad,'  if  he  shoufd 
see  the  carriage  approaching. 

4. 

He  made  a  speedy  retam,  and  reportcld^ 
^^  As  how  Master  said,  as  how  be  kndW'd 
nought  about  it.'* 

This  at  once  opened  the  sluices  of  woitiMfy 
vociferation,  and  epithets,  hardly  fit  f6r  ^^Ites 
polite,'  broke  from  mistresses  and  maids,  in  an 
unsparing  torrent.  The  general  conclusion  of 
their  noisy  vituperation  was — **  That  more 
shameful  behaviour  had  never  been  heard  of," 
and  they,  one  and  all,  declared — ^<  That  they 
should  have  blushed  to  have  acted  so,  that  they 
should.*' 

After  this  they  separated  in  no  very  com- 
placent humour  with  the  nobility,  and  orders 
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were  sent  (o  have  the  gates  cloeedi  and  for  the 
keeper  to  go  to  his  work. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  *  untoward  affair ' 
aiq^e  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  parties  did 
not  understand  one  another.-*-The  Manfords, 
{we  mean  the  females)  had  a  conviction,  that 
tbeir  bouse  was  a  far  finer,  and  more  taking 
«^t  than  the  mill,  and  it  never,  for  a  moment, 
entered  their  heads,  that  the  visit  of  the  noble 
individuals,  would  end  in  looking  at  factory 
people  and  machinery ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  individuals  had  never  thought  of 
the  house,  and  had  no  more  idea  of  going  there, 
than  tbey  had  visiting  El  Porado. 

When    Manford  heard  this   disastrous  his- 

,  tpry  of  the  ^  movements,'  from  Jem  the  foot- 

xpan,    with  additions  and   corrections  of  his 

pi^n,  he  was  vastly  amused;   it  was  just  the 
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sort  of  thing  to  tickle  his  fiuney,  and  its  comic" 
circomstaDces  were  not  lost  upon  him, — he 
also  hoped,  though  but  faintly,  that  it  might 
be  a  lesson  to  his  mother  and  sisters ;  caring 
himself  little  about  the  house,  which  he  had 
built  and  furnished,  to  free  himself  from  their 
eternal  dinning  on  the  sul^ect,  he  had  sense 
enough  to  perceive,  that  there  was  incon- 
gruity between  their  manners  and  their 
residence ;  and  a  lai^  business  acquaintance 
had  taught  him,  that  there  were  some  points 
in  their  behaTiour  about  it,  open  to  ph 
dicule. 


c-  ■«.■ 
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CHAPTER  VI, 
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THE  CONVERSATION.— ANTICIPATIONS. 


^  A  shrewd  prafiguringv** 

Shakespeare. 


As  the  noble  party  were  on  their  return 
to  Vale  Hall,  the  conversation  naturally  turned 
ppon  the  scene  they  had  been  viewing. 

^'  I  consider/'  said  the  Baronet,  ^^  the  adap- 
tation of   the  recently  discovered   power    of 
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steam,  to  the  woaderfal  mechanical  contrivan^ 
ces,  with  which  the  mill  we  have  visited  is 
filled,  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  exhibitions 
of  haman  ingenuity.  The  extraordinary  re- 
sults as  to  production,  which  have  already 
developed  themselves,  will,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  effect,  before  very  long,  many  im->^ 
portant  changes  in  our  social  relations/' 

<^  What  siu'prked  me  the  most,  amongst 
the  many  curious  things  we  were  shewn,"  said 
her  Ladyship,  '^  was  the  man ;  apparently,, 
when  first  looked  at,  so  unfit,  so  inadequate  to 
be  the  conductor  of  an  establishment,  which 
must  certainly  require  much  mental  acuteness 
to  keep  in  judicioiis  order.  Shakespeare  has 
said — 


-"  there  is  no  art 


To  read  tbe  mind's  construction  in  the  &ce.' 
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aod  certainly  Mr.  Manford's  face  has  4<uie< 
much  to  satisfy  me  of  our  great  bard's  acc^-* 
racy;  for  no  face,  measured  according  to  the. 
rdles  of  physiognomy — not  the  physiogopaiy 
oi  the  enthusiast  Lavater^  but  the  physipg- 
Bomy  of  common  observatiou— -could  offer  less 
prospect  of  mind/'  .  . 

^<  Such  were  my  own  impressions,  Lucy» 
when  he  was  first  introduced  to  me;  nay^  I 
even  yet  blame  myself  for  the  air  of  palpable 
astonishment  with  which  I  received  him^  and 
which  I  am  sure  he  must  have  noticed.  It 
then  appeared  to  me  an  absurdity  to  enter 
upon  important  business,  with  a  man  having  a 
countenance  so  strikingly  indicative  of  mental 
imbecility.  This  impression^  too,  was  much 
heightened^  at  the  moment,  by  his  uncouth 
manners  and  coarse  speech.     But  I  erred  ia 
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Ay  estimation  of  the  maD;  without  a  vingfo 
idra,  beyood  the  sphere  of  his  own  emplc^^ 
ikiODt)  he  has  aouteoess  and  quiehtiess  of  ap*» 
prebension,  and  a  readiness  for  seiaing  vpmt 
miniile  improvements,  joined  to  pcH'severiag' 
industry.  These  have  placed  hioa  far  in  ad« 
vanoe  of  his  competitors  in  the  same  fieldy 
many  of  whom  you  wouM  not  hesitate  to 
proooanee  to-  be  fer  his  superiors :  not  otvly- 
hm^  he  secured  a  vast  fortune  to  himself,  'h\Mt 
he  baa  also,  I  believe,  been  the  means  of  en-^ 
abUng  tbrae  or  four  brothers  to  do  the  same;' 
aH  of  whom  have  mills  nearly  as  large  as  the 
one  we  have  been  examining." 

^'  There  is  one  consolatory  refleotiouy^  said 
the  Earl,  ^eonneoted  with  the  suln^ect^  and 
one  which  lends  to  satisfy  one's  pride  of  seUy 
and  that  is,  the  very  inferiority  of  the  man. 
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^fho  has  done  so  much  for  him8elf,..fcr:ollieff, 

and   for   bk   country.     Any  maii^   kttwetMP 

Bobk  bis  birth,  or  Tasl  his  fortuBa,  ought  «be 

pvond  to  have  been  the  originator  of  suob  mmmm. 

ofadmiraUe  things  as  are  oolitaiiiedin  ManCsMh 

niU.    I  candidly  confess,  thatoo  tiie  first  bh»h 

of  the  matter,    I  felt  hombled  that  a  man 

owing,  so  little    to  nature  and  to    accideaH 

sbmild  have  tlie  merit  of  superintendiiigMnk 

Mtablishing  a  concern  so  magnifieent— *«  magv 

oi&;ence  based  upon  iitiUty-«-two  cirettmstaa*' 

ees  rarely  combined^  but  here  iatknatelyt  de^ 

pendant  one  upon  the  other.'' 

<^  It  may  be  questioned,"  answered  Sir  Johu); 
^MiKhether  a  man  of  more  extended  viefvs,  or 
of  a  higher  order  of  hitelteet,  woald  have 'bee* 
equally  eaecessftd  with  Bdhmford^  Greet  menyit 


1     .        -I 
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has  been  said,  are  born  for  particular  epochs ; 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say,  that 
particular  trains  of  events,  which  pave  the 
way  for  such  epochs,  call  into  activity,  men 
with  qualities  and  capacities  fitted  for  tlieir 
direction;  though  such  men,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  remain  '  unsung  by 
fame.'  Mr.  Manford,  though  not  a  great  man,  is 
yet  a  man  admirably  fitted  for  encouraging  ^nd 
pushing  forward  manufacture  by  steam  power. 
Destitute  of  imagination,  he  applies  himself  to 
mathematical  details,  and  mechanical  contri-» 
vances,  with  unwearying  perseverance,  with- 
out swerving  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and 
never  looking  for  any  thing  beyond  what  may 
prove  accessories  to  thesei^" 

<^  It  is  indeed  very  likely,"  continued  the 
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Earl,  <'  that  a  man  of  greater  talent,  of  more 
discursive  mind,  and  of  more  expanded  views, 
would  have  done  less  for  the  advancement  of 
thffi  branch  of  industry,  than  Mr.  Manford." 

^'  Experience,'^  Sfud  Sir  John,  ^^  proves  thia. 
Soce  the  manufacture  has  made  a  decided 
progress^  several    gentlemen  of   fortune  and 
education  have  embarked  in  it^and  they  have,  I 
believe,  hitherto^  uniformly  failed.  Look  around 
yon,  and  notice  the  many  extensive  mills,  large 
and    splendid    houses,    and    vast  collieries — 
these  are,  without  exception,  the  jjfop^^^y  ^ 
men,  the  majority  of  whom  are  totally  illite- 
rate, and  sprung  from  the  lower,  if  not  the 
lowest  class  of  society — and  yet  these  very  men 
or  their  immediate  decendants,  will,  from  the 
mere  force  of  wealth,  in  a  very  few  years^  tread 
upon  the  heels  of  our  hereditary  nobles^  and 
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eolttbiish    for    tliemseWeg,    8    Mvr  '^ot^er  of 
drkl^raey."  '    -^"^ 

*^  That  you  vaticiuate  rightly^  Sear^oO^ 
t«  iMiie  extent,  I  am  willing  to  beKeve;  "that  I 
ham  tboi^t  too  slightly  of  the  iiiatiufiifiPtDMI% 
what  I  have  aeen  this  day  has  oonviliced^tnl^; 
that  I  have  ridiculed  and  condettried  th^ 
mamiiers,  with  but  an  imperfect  knewl^dgi^M 
tti^r  eharaeter,  I  freely  confess ;  but  I  fiifaafflft 
slow  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion,  thttlf^ikc^ 
wiH,  ere  long,  approximate  to,  or  place" them- 
metres  side  by  side  with  our  nobles.  As  one  tif 
the  ^  order/  I  shall  ever  hail  those  admittiBd 
within  its.  pale,  when  such  admission  is  the 
reward  of  glorious  achievements,  or  of  domestic 
vertices.  But  I  do  most  sincetely  trust,  thiiit 
ioiere  weaUh,  without  social  tefiiien^fnt,  vAU 
never  *  kibe  our  heels.'  ** 
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.  <^  Nous  v4iuron%  my  dofur  Lord,  nous  veroronsk 
—But  what,  ma  belle  Lucy !  have  m^vUi^ML 
yikQfU^^  a-^ t  jof  abstraetioa  ?^  '  ri  •  •  j    * 

I  i^'Voj  ^br44ber»  but  after,  haying '  lalkod  eo 
)eilNiad)]r.  about  these  people,  you  riiQidd  fp»e 
uphian  oi^pertaiuty  of  seeing  thems  soaiewkat 
lapre  ;dio0ely,.  especiaiiy  as  you.  foretelit'Tli 
f^^r^k^  ieU^^bip  with  ua — ^you  know  we^iwre 
l^p^iUd^r^ers  of.  charaeteis  and  I  teust;iithiit 

M;f|lH^iof«sarej|ii«hariiabW  ,    ;     >  >.> 

„,.V.  Witfe  all  my  hearty  J^^^y,  I  jim  uiptj^ 
«oq[^  obligations  to  ^aqford,  ai^d  ^hall;  always 
^.glad  tq.  d^ow  Jiim  and  his  famiJly,  eve^y 
f  jyility-  in  my.  power-    Ip  speat^ipgi^  howe vejr, 

9i^<i^mi^:  Wft">.  1  Wr,  I^»;4^  ^ .  ywr  pro^bJe 
^fr^TC^  I  beU^ye  I  may.^^xcept^jour.  frien4f 
9s^I  iiQ^iqp.tbat  w^re^  a  coponet  oflTej^ed  to  JUifn 
he  would  refuse  it,  aD(|  .nMreover^jthat  J^ 
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would  do  80  upon  the  most  proper  grounds, 
namely,  that  it  would  not  gratify  him,  and 
could  not  aid  bim  in  tbe  prosecution  of 
his  labourM;  there  are  others,  indeed,  not  a 
whit  more  polished,  and  far  less  worthy^  who, 
with  the  vulgar  ambition  of  little  minds,  would 
clamber  into  your  Corinthian  edifice,  by  the 
ladder  of  wealth — and  such  is  the  force  of 
money,  that  I  should  feel  no  surprise  to  see 
them  hailed  as  acquaintances  by  the  deoend* 
ants  of  our  oldest  families.  You  know  what 
Hudibras  says — 


"  '  Money  is  the  only  power, 

That  all  mankind  bow  down  before,' 


and  don't  you  think  the  <  auri  sacra  fames,^  is 
as  potential  in  the  higher,  as  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  society  ?' 
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"  FcH*bid  it  heaven !"  exelaimed  bis  lordriiip, 
'*  wealth  as  a  means  to  an  end,  is  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  bat  to  say  that  the  mere  possessor  of 
wealth,  the  man  whose  hoards  profited  the 
iiebler  impakes  of  the  human  heart,  as  little 
ss  the  oaken  chest  which  contained  them — 'to 
say  that  sach  a  man  was  worthy  of  rank  or 
soc^  estimation,  would  be  to  declare  that  the 
wooden  image,  worshipped  in  the  palm-sbaded 
Indian  Pagoda,  was  a  thing  to  be  venerated, 
though  freed  irom  its  sacred  and  mysterious 
attributes !" 

'^  There,  brother — look  there,  brother  !  what 
an  angelic-looking  creature,"  exclaimed  her 
Ladyship,  interrupting  their  conversation,  and 
pointiag  to  a  female  figure,  that  stood  half 
tMceakd  by  a  screen  of  tall  fern  by  the  road 
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BiAt.     ^^  PartiaUy  seen  as  she  is,"  she   con- 
tinued)  **  slie  seems  a  very  gem — 


"  *  of  purest  ray  serene.'  ** 

-^Tlte  looks  of  both  gentlemen  were  directed 
to  the  point  indicated  by  her  Ladyship ;  all 
they,  could  see,  hawever,  wBa  a  glitnpde  of 
a  female  figure  as  it  glided  away  and  was  lost 
amongst  the  hedgerows. 

^'  What !  has  our  fair  sister  mistaken  one  of 
our  buxom  hoydens  for  an  eastern  Peri  ?** 

'<  I  should  rather  suppose,"  said  the  Earl, 
laughing,  ^^  that  we  had  talked  her  into  a  state 
betwixt  sleeping  and  waking,  and  that  as  she 
is  ^  of  imagination  all  compact,'  she  had  been 
peopling  the  beautiful  landscape  through  which 
we  are  p^^ssing  with  shepherds  and  shepherdt 


esses,  /all  jrclad   with   flowers^'     and,    thftl^ 
governed    by   this   traia  of   ideaa^    tlie<  first 
female  form   she  spied   oot,  at  once  realised 
her  dreaming  fani^ies." 
."  Laugh  as  you  please,  my  two  wise  fritaftds, 
YOU  may  depend  upon  it  I  have  josi.  secu  •' 
remarkably  sweet  girl,  and  one  too    that  J. 
sUll  endeavour  to  .find  out  daring  my  iiemit''^ 
life  here!"  and  so  the  time  passed  in . wiedf 
chat  till  tbey  reached  Vale  Halk 


•  '<- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


tHE   FOUNDLING.-— A   RETROSPECT. 


"  This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  greensward  :  nothing  she  says  or  does 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself. 
Too  noble  for  this  place." 

Winter*8  Tale. 


Seven  years  before  this  juncture,  Joliii 
Man  ford  had  received  an  exportation  of  Found- 
lings from  London,  in  order  that  they  miglit 
be  employed  in  his  mill.  This  cruel  system  of 
apprenticing   young  and    unprotected    beings 
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Was  then  prevalent,  and  consequently  they  often 
underwent  the  greatest  hardships.  Many  of 
those  which  were  sent  down  to  Manford  were 
beautifal  and  interesting  children,  affording  in 
their  physical  configuration,  and  in  an  unde-^ 
finable  something  about  them^  striking  proofs 
that  they  were  the  offspring  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society, 

Manford's  affairs  had  prospered  almost  won-^ 
derfully,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  and 
on  drawing  out  a  balance  sheet,  each  of  them 
found  that  he  was  now  rich  enough  to  com-^ 
mence  a  concern  of  his  own.  This  they  re- 
solved to  do,  and  John  offered  no  opposition 
to  the  plan. 

As  he  was  making  his  customary  round  of 
inspection,  be  discovered  one  of  the  children^ 
that  had  arrived  a  few  weeks  previous,  fast 


i 
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asleep,  with  its  head  resting  ob  the  fi 
This  was  an   unpardonable    oflfonoe^    aa 
child   ought    to    have    been  tending  « 
row  of    spindles^    and    piecing    the    broken 
threads. 

From  her  size,  the  child  might  be  supposed 
to  be  ten  or  twelve  years  of  ag^-^her  hair  was 
hanging  over  her  face  and  neck  like  a  goMen 
Bhower,  one  fair  dieek  was  seen  shining 
tlirough  it,  and  the  other  rested  upon  her 
folded  hands;  she  was  fast  asleep,  her  little 
mouth  slightly  open,  and  her  whole  figure  had 
an  air  of  such  perfect  repose,  that  Manford 
paused,  before  he  proceeded  to  inflict  the 
usual  punishment.  Happily  for  the  beanti- 
ful  creature  Manford's  milder  mood  was  upon 
him,  and  in  place  of  striking  her  with 
bis  baton,   he  twitched  her  long  curls^   but 
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DOI 

if  l>|t  <Jiiy  «itertri  her,  md  m  Jfe  raheg 
l»lMiJ  li^  litt^  fthie  eyes  filled  with  fem, 
ft  the  saw  her  dreaded  fade-master  staii£iig 


k' 


'<BhiF  iiirtit  en  fafaii  one  kmg  look  of  terror,  hef 
ebsAgtedliprheeaiiiepale,  her  long  ftftiged 
c|tf  Hii  qrffered,  and  a  gosh  of  tears  obscured 
tWr  H^hiy  Nli^in  Apnl  inkt  sailuig  oref  the 


'frwMlii  Y«M  she  fBi^eeted  her  sRm  fingiri^' 
tdtte%Mkefr  Areads,  for  heri^odf  shrank  and 
tu#^<ra'ihl- tcit'oiy  and  nw  kept  her  eyes  fited 
oo'^MMfofd,  with  dun  sort  of  fascination 
whMk  i^afidto  ikercMie  animals  when  about 
to  h^  smed  hjr  a  rattle-sndte  Large  tear- 
iritfk   <MMd>^iAlBh''6tliitoir'  di/wn    her^Kd 

TOL.   I.  r 
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cheeks,  as  ber  supplicating  gaze  continued; 
and  one  should  have  thought  that  a  denKm 
would  not  have  had  the  heart  to  strike  the 
beautiful  and  terror-bpund  creature.  Man- 
ford's  hand  was,  however,  raised,  but  whether 
moved  by  the  extreme  loveliness  of  the  victim, 
or  whether  stirred  by  some  other  impulse,  the 
instrument  of  punishment  descended  without 
touching  her. 

Led  away  by  one  of  those  changes  in  feeling 
to  which  men  in  his  moral  condition  ard 
liable,  he  now  patted  the  golden  head  of  the 
iair  child,  and  calling  to  one  of  his  over- 
lookers, told  him  to  put  another  band  on  the 
frame ;  and  taking  Anne,  for  such  was '  her 
name,  by  the  hand,  declared  she  should  have  a 
holiday. 

The  wondering  apd  fearful  child  followed 
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him  passively^  still  gUveriag  with  aflErigfat. 
He  led  her  away  to  a  green  and  snmiy  hollowy 
and  eeatiog  himself  on  the  greensward,  en- 
eooraged  her  to  dispcort  herself  in  the  flowerf 
paradise  around  her.  Bat  the  tears  were  yet 
nndried  on  her  cheek,  and  her  little  heart 
palpitated  with  an  uhdefinable  sensation  of 
gladness,  so  hurgely  mixed  with  fear,  as  to 
prevent  her  breathing  freely.  Her  oompanioa 
had  been  an  object  of  unspeakable  terror  to 
ber  since  she  had  first  known  him,  and  a  very 
bug-bear  in  her  imagiaatioa*  She  felt,  there- 
fore, wh&k  in  his  grasp^.  mach  as  one  may 
fimcy  one  should  feel  were  we  to  find  our- 
selves suddenly  in  a  lion's  den,  and  caressed 
by  the  savage  and  untamed  animals^ 

The  mind  of  childhood,  however,  may  be 
likened  to  the  half-open^  sun-flower:  when 

t   2 
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the  rain  beats,  and  the  storm  is  abroad  this 
shuts  its  calyx,  shrowds  its  unripe  florets  from 
the  passing  danger,  and  hides  its  brillfadt 
colours;  but  no  sooner  is  the  <<  eje  of  day** 
unobscured  by  cloud  or  drift,  than  one  by  dM 
its  leafy  coverings  are  raised,  till  the  wholtf 'of 
its  glittering  beauties  are  exposed.  Thus  it'is 
with  childhood, — when  its  young  spirit  has 
been  cowed,  and  its  sensibilities  checked  abd 
crushed,  all  its  loveliness  is  buried  and  lost  to 
the  eye.  But  they  are  not  the  less  in  exist* 
ence,  and  are  waiting  only  for  the  magic  touch 
of  kindness,  to  burst  their  cerement  of  cold^ 
ness,  and  lay  bare  "  fold  after  fold"  tlie  very 
soul  of  their  beauty  and  their  love* 

Thus  it  happened  to  the  sweet  child,  which 
Manford  had  brought  out  into  the  bright  day 
and  the  free  air ;  for  a  while,  as  he  encoUt*aged 
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ber   to   pluck  the  tall  harcrbell,  or  the  most 
speckled  daisy,  she  obeyed  him,   but  her  air 
was  listless  and  timid*     By  and  by,  his  kind 
voice,  and  the  cheering  influences  of  light  and 
pure  air,  roused  her  latent  feelings ;  her  step 
became  more  elastic,  her  soft  eye  opened,  and 
she  ventured  to  glance  furtively  at  him,  then 
to  smile  archly  as  she  laid  her  flowers  before 
him,  and  shortly,  bringing  a  bunch  of  purple 
clover,  she   ventured    to  ask    him,  if  it  was 
not  pretty ;  but  her  voice  was  tremulous  and 
low,  and  still  tearful.    By  degrees,  her  shyness 
and  doubt  quite   wore  o£f,  and  she  bounded 
along  the  earth  like  a  young  fawn,  her  hair 
streaming  in   the  breeze,  and  tossing  her  arms 
about,  with  beaming  eye,  the  living  picture  of 
a  happy  child.    At  last,  she  sat  down  famili- 
a^\y  beside  him,  and  began  to  prattle  to  him  as 
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freely  and  unreservedly  as  if  she  had  known 
him  from  earliest  perception^  •  • 

It  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  Manford^ 
feelings  daring  this  scene.^  But  whea  the 
innocent  and  trusting  child  sat  down^  hH 
her  cheek  on  his  knee,  and  spoke  to  him 
joyously  and  ha|^ily»  his  hard  features 
softened,  and  his  voice  sounded  kindly  and 
affectionately  in  the  quiet  air.  His  lieray 
hand  was  placed  upon  her  head  as  he  answered 
her  numerous  questions,  as  to  flowers,  grass,, 
hirds  and  trees,  for  to  her  every  thing  was 
new,  as  her  life  had  been  passed  within  stone 
walls,  and  she  bad  neve^  known  the  luxury  of 
wandering  at  will. 

Anne  never  again  entered  the  mill,,  as  Man- 
ford,  from  that  time  forward,  evinced  a  strong 
partiality  for  her.      Wherever  he  went,  the 
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litde  maiden  was  seen  trotting  by  liis  side.  He 
took  her  borne,  intending  that  she  should  re- 
side  th^e,  bot  in  this  his  kind  intentions  were 
thwarted  by  the  ill-nature  of  his  mother  and 
sisters* 

No  sooner  was  his  back  turned  indeed,  but 
Uicse  coarse  women  tormented  poor  Anne,  by 
a  series  of  wanton  and  unprovoked  troubles. 
Questions,  the  meaning  of  which  she  was  igno- 
rant of,  harsh  ejHthets,  and  injurious  allusions, 
provoked  the  little  Foundling's  temper,  and  no 
sooner  was  this  noticed,  than  it  was  seized  on 
as  an  excuse  for  punishing  her,  or  shutting  her 
up  in  the  cellar.  In  short,  they  hated  the 
child,  because  it  engrossed  Manford's  time  and 
love,  and  means  of  torment  were,  therefore, 
never  wanting. 

^ne's  quaking  voice,  wd  her  earne&t  eu-» 
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treaties  to  accompaDy  hiiUy  soon  taogfat  him 
tbat  something  was  wrong,  and  a  few  enqui- 
ries put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the 
case*     Though   much   vexed,    he  knew  that 
Anne  would  have  no  comfort,  whatever  care 
he  took  of  her  if  left  to  their  tender  mercies ; 
BO  that  he  at  once  removed  her,  and  placed 
her  under  the  care  of  a  decent  woman  in  the 
neighbourhood,    who    taught  a  few   children 
their  A,  B,  C.     Here  she  throve  apace,  as  she 
was  permitted  to  run  at  liberty.    Her  affections 
and  sensibilities  soon    developed    themselves, 
and  were  centred  on  Iier  benefactor;  and  as 
she  bounded  along  the   footpath  to  nxeet  and 
welcome  him,  with  her  sunny  smile  and  laugh- 
ing voice,  morning,  noon  and  night,  he  blessed 
the  hour  when  he  had  snatched  her  from  the 
ipilK 
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Seven  years  had  passed  since  he  had  adopted 
his  protegee,  when  she  was  seen  for  a  moment 
by  the  Countess  of  Haggerton.  From  a  beau- 
tiful child  she  had  grown  up  into  a  lovely 
woman,  with  large  and  soft  eyes,  of  deep  blue, 
and  full  of  meaning  as  if  they  penetrated  into 
the  recesses  of  her  heart.  Her  nose,  that 
important  feature  in  woman's  face,  was  small 
but  beautifully  formed,  and  her  lips  and  teeth 
reminded  one  of  "  pearls  beneath  roses.**  Her 
bust,  just  "  budding  into  womanhood,"  was  a 
model  of  exquisite  symmetry,  and  her  arms 
and  hands  were  small,  round  and  tapering, 
with  feet  of  equal  proportion.  These  separate 
eharms  were  set  off  by  a  light,  graceful  and 
middle-sized  figure,  and  a  clear  and  fair  com* 
plexion. 

Nor    was   the  "  divinity   within*'   so   fair  a 

F    5 
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form,  unworthy  it&  shrine,  for  Anne  was 
gentle-minded,  full  of  tenderness,  and  good 
tempered.  What  little  education  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  her  had  not  been  thrown  away ; 
and  she  had  acquired  a  niunber  of  minor  ac- 
€omplisl)ment8  by  her  own  unassisted  natural 
grace.  Manford  supplied  her  abundantly  wiili 
Bieans,  and  a  cottage,  which  he  had  built  pur- 
posely for  her,  was  a  little  rustic  palace. 

It  was  here  that  Manford  spent  most  of  his 
leisure  time,  leaving  his  own  magnificent  house 
to  his  mother  and  sisters.  Anne  sung  for  him, 
or  amused  him  by  reading  ;^  suid  on  his  part  be 
treated  her  uniformly  as  a  kind  and  indulgent 
parent.  Their  intercourse  was,  it  is  true,  mis- 
I'cpresented,  by  those  who  sinned  under  similar 
circumstances,  but  that  signified  nothing. 

Such  was  Anne  Talbot^  the  foundling,  and 
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thns  her  Tate  became  mixed  up  with  the  Man- 
fordfi.  Unknown  as  she  was^  any  rank  might 
have  been  proud  to  have  owned  her.  She  had^ 
of  course,  heard  of  the  visit  of  the  noble  party, 
and  stirred,  perhaps,  by  some  innate  associa-^ 
tions,  lier  curiosity  was  highly  excited,  and  she 
bad,  in  observing  them,  been  seen,  for  a  mor* 
ment,  by  the  Coiuntess, 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


VISIT    TO    VALE    HALL.— PLEBEIAN 
PECULIARITJES. 


II 


True  it  is,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  their  vulgarities." 

13 r  own. 


A  FEW  days  after  the  visit  of  inspection 
to  Manford's  mil),  the  family  received  an  invi- 
tatioD^  to  dine  at  Vale  Hall,  from  Sir  John 
Scarsbrook.  This  was  n  joyful  announcement, 
and  put  to  flight  the  anger  which  had  been 
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eieited  by  what  was  conceived  to  be  the  con- 
temptuous behaviour  of  the  noble  party,  witli 
vliicli  the  reader  has  already  been  made  ac- 
qnainted. 

Note  of  preparation  was  at  once  given,  as 
tie  day  fixed  was  the  following  Thursday.  It 
vasas  a  matter  of  course  that  the  ladies  should 
^  properly  equipt,  for  meeting  people,  as  they 
<^^led  them,  of  such  tip-top  fashion.  Ac- 
cordinglji,  Manchester  being  their  fashionable 
town,  it  was  needful  to  pay  a  visit  there,  in 
order  to  procure  suitable  dresses. 

As  yet,  Man  ford  had  stood  out  against  keep- 
ing a  carriage ;  a  blue  painted  caravan,  used 
for  carrying  fine  goods,,  was,  therefore,  the 
only  conveyance  they  could  command,  and  this 
was  put  into  requisition  forthwith.  The  indis- 
pensable Jem  was  the  driver  of  this  respectable 
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veliicle,  clad  in  a  rusty  black  coat,  a  hat  some- 
what the  worse  for  wear,  ihiek  eorduroy 
breeches,  and  a  pair  of  huge  8tart-uf»  ob  his 
feet. 

In  this  elegant  "  chaise  longue,**  the  female 
Manfords  made  their  first  trip  to  Manchester, 
in  order  to  concert  measures  with  Mrs.  Brown, 
the  roost  noted  milliner  in  the  town.  On  de* 
scending  from  their  carriage,  by  the  help  of 
a  chair  and  Jem's  shoulder,  as  there  were  no 
steps  fixed  to  it,  they  were  received  with  dis- 
tinguished attention  by  Mrs.  Brown  herself, 
because  they  were  extravagant  customers  and 
good  payers.  This  lady,  who,  in  her  half- 
yearly  fashion  cards,  intimated  that  she  had 
her  articles  direct  from  the  establishment  of 
the  most  celebrated  "  modiste "  of  Paris, 
listened  to   Mrs.  Manford's  account  of  their 
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grand  invitatioD^  with  an  air  of  astonisbmeDt, 
and  straightway  placed  before  them  some  of 
ber  most  costly  articles,  all  direct  from  London 
or  Paris ;  protesting,  upon  her  honor,  that  no- 
body as  yet  had  even  seen  them, 

A  vast  deal,  as  is  osoal  on  such  occasions^ 

was  said ;  and  Mrs.  Brown  banded  them  to 

their  carriage,  with  the  satkfactory  assurance^ 

tbat  they  might  put   their    minds    at    ease^ 

as  tbey  should   be   dressed    (U   for    a  royal 

drawing^oom.,    This  was  cheering  news,  and 

BO  tbey   drove   back   again,    Jem   alternately 

singing  and  whistling,  as  he  perched  in  front,. 

in  order  to  amuse  himself. 

The  day  following  again  saw  them  at  Mrs* 
Brown's  door  for  the  purpose  of  trying  on. 
"  Well,   Mrs.  Brown,"  said  Mrs,  Maiiford> 
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we  shall  leave  all  to  you — and  you  knows 
how  we  don't  mind  expense — only  be  particula<^ 
about  our  head-gear,— ^as  we  all  likes  bows  ^d 
feathers^" 

Thursday  came  in  due  course,  and  a  busy 
day  it  was  at  Factory  Hall.  The  dresses  had 
arrived  by  express,  and  at  ten  o'clock  opera- 
tions commenced,  which  lasted  till  four. 

A  very  unlucky  '  contretems,'  boweverj 
occurred  to  spoil  Mrs.  Manford's  temper, — 
whether  or  not  Mrs.  Brown  had  lost  her  mea- 
sure, certain  it  is  that  when  Miss  Phcebe  had 
slipped  on  her  richly-brocaded  new  gown,  it 
was  found  to  be  nearly  a  quarter-of-a-yard  too 
scanty  in  the  waist ;  this  was  a  terrible  blow, 
and  had,  it  seems,  arisen  from    Mrs.  Brown 

« 

refusing  to  measure  the  ^^  dear  lady,"  as  she 
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called  her,  because  she  knew  her  size  to  a  hair, 
having  very  carefully  measured  her  some  six 
months  before. 

This  was  a  great  oversight  on  Mrs.  Brown's 
part,  in-as-much  as  her  measure  remained  just 
of  its  original  length, — not  so  Mrs.  Manford's 
waist,  good  eating  and  good  drinking,  as  she 
declared,  will  tell  a  tale,  and  this  tale  had 
been  told  in  the  present  case,  by  an  in- 
crease of  several  inches  in  circumference.  It 
was  in  vain  they  tugged  and  pulled  the  un- 
lucky dress — ^it  was  in  vain  they  kneaded  Mrs. 
Manford's  rotundity.  All  would  not  do,  the 
dress  was  too.  unyielding,  and  her  person  too 
yielding,  for  whatever  \iulk  they  managed  to 
get  rid  of  at  one  point,  they  were  sure  to  find 
pushing  out  at  another.  It  was  in  vain  that 
th^  fat  Ij^dy  herself  hum.oured  theiv  efforts,  and 
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placed  her  dumpy  bands  on  her  sides,  and 
emptied  her  chest,  till  she  became  Mack  in  the 
face,  and  had  scarcely  a  grain  of  air  left  in  her 
lungs ;  it  would  not  do,  and  though  onee  or 
twice  they  did  succeed  in  bringing  the  opposite 
seams  into  contact,  no  sooner  did  she  begin  to 
breathe  freely,  than  the  parts  flew  wide  asnn- 
der ;  this  was  enough  to  put  a  saint^s  temper  to 
the  proof,  much  more  that  of  a  woman,  and 
that  woman  Mrs.  Manford,  and  she  wishied 
Mrs.  Brown  at  Jericho,  the  Red  Sea,  the  devil, 
and  other  customary  wishing  places  a  hundred 
times.  After  her  fretting,  fuming  and  strain- 
ing, there  remained  no  help,  but  dressing  in 
another  gown  of  somewhat  plainer  material, 
very  much  to  the  lady's  dissatisfaction. 

Luckily  for  Mrs.  Brown*s  credit  and  custom, 
the  young  ladies'  dresses  fitted,  as  Phoebe  said> 
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te  m  T,  mud  afW  Ihdr  hair  had  nmiergont  a 

ip»M  of  hi  wihinfc  anJ  haJ  had  aa  omce  or  two 

af  AaMacaaraf  thedaycjipcnded  Qponit^lha 

pluMs '  were  daly  afixed,  and  thor 

aiaid  declared — <<  They  were  as  fine 

ttlk^^ — a  BM6l  gratifyii^  cooiplimeBt. 

This  impertant   part   of  the    preparatjona 

iplde^  they  next  proeeeded  to  pre- 

against   any  defied    in   the 

TJetnalling  department  of  Yale  Hall^  by  making 

agaad  aaad  adhetantial  dinner.    Phttbe  said — 

*Ab  how,  she  sapposed,  such  grand  people 

OB  nothing  bat  soops  and   kickshaws, 

those  wonM'nH  do  for  her,"  and  to  Uiis 

Mtiaient  the  rest  acceded. 

There  was  another  point  too^  on  which  Mrs. 
Manfiard  was  especially  careful,  and  that  was 
to  fill  a  small  willow-twisted  flask  with  right 
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cogniac,  iu  <ft*der  to  supply  herself  aod  daugh-< 
ters  with  a  dram,  just  before  arriving  at  the 
Hall.  This  precaution  she  took,  because^  aa 
she  sagely  remarked,  ^^  They  might  find  things 
different  there  to  what  they  were  used  to,  and 
she  could'n't,  for  shame,  ask  the  Countess  for 
a  drink,  as  she  did  her  neighbours/^ 

Manford  now  joined  them,  plainly  dressed; 
and  presently  the  blue  caravan  drove  up,  with 
Jem  in  all  his  glory — it  came  to  the  side  door, 
the  front  entrance  and  the  nicely  gravelled 
walks  being  kept  for  show  not  for  use. 

Ready,  was  the  word,  and  the  ladies  *  stoop- 
ing their  lofty  crests,'  disappeared,  one  by  one, 
within  the  carriage,  Manford  took  his  seat 
beside  them,  and  as  the  featliers  nodded,  and 
the  ladies  ducked,  to  avoid  coming  into 
Vuiiious  collisipi^  with  the  low  roof,  he  inter- 
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lUdly  wished  they  might  he  demolished  by 
some  uolaeky  jolt; 

After  they  had  proceeded  several  miles  in 
safety^  though  not  without  some  narrow 
escapes  of  serious  damage,  Manford's  evil  wish 
seemed .  on  the  point  of  hring  fulfilled,  the 
horse  plunged  and  stumbled,  and  the  ladies 
shouted  in  chorus  to  Jem,  ^^  To  mind  wliat  he 
was  doing!" 

"  Why,  AGssisj"  said  the  fellow,  through 
an  opening  in  frbnt,  ^*  it's  no  fault  o'minotr^ 

that   d r-d    blacksmith^   must    ha'    pricked 

Jaekfs  fore-foot, for  he  halts  terribly,  and. ^  >»  " 

Here  this  harangue  was  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  .said  Jack  going  down  on  his  knees,  and 
tilting  Jem^  head  foremost  from  his  seat.  The 
catastrophe  inside  was  shbcking,— -the  jolt  en^ 
tirely  destroyed  the  needfiil   posture  of   the 
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!adiesy  and  bows    and    feathers    were    sadly 
robbed  of  their  fair  proportions. 

The  clamonr  was  dreadful,  and  Manford 
descended  to  see  what  was  the  matter ;  the 
horse  had  picked  up  a  pebble,  which  Jem  had 
neglected  to  notice,  till  it  had  got  forced  be* 
tween  the  shoe  and  the  quarter ;  after  having 
removed  this,  and  bestowed  several  smart  cufls 
upon  Jem's  idle  person,  he  remounted,  and 
after  a  world  of  abuse  and  perking  out  of 
feathers,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  HalL  Here 
the  dram  was  duly  administered,  each  fair  lady 
putting  her  lips  to  the  flask,  and  drinking  «d 
libitum. 

The  party,  on  their  arrival,  were  shown 
into  the  library,  and  joined  in  a  few  minutes 
by  Sir  John,  Lady  Lucy  and  his  Lordship^ 
After  being  severally  introduced,  and  a  few 
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common-place  remarks  made>  dinner  was 
announced,  and  her  Ladyship  taking  Man* 
fmrd's  arm,  left  the  ladies  to  be  brought  up 
by  the  geotlemeni. 

A  good  and  well^cooked  dinner  passed  off 
pretty  well ;  eonversatioQ  was  kept  alive  by 
Lady  Lucy's  vivacity,  aided  by  her  lord  and 
her  brother,  in  which  Manford  took  his 
share.  Mrs*  Manford  and  her  daughters  were, 
however,  too  ill  at  ease  to  answer  except  mono- 
syllabically  $  they  could  not  join,  and  indeed, 
hardly  understood  the  elegant  badinlge,  which 
fell  upon  their  ears  as  something  strange  and 
foreign,  and  Mrs.  Manford  durst  not  recruit 
her  flagging  and  over-awed  spirits,  by  drink'- 
ing  as  she  would  have  done  at  her  own  table. 
The  volubility  with  which  she  entertained  Sir 
John,  when  at  Factory  Hall>  was  now  dead 
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withia  ber»  and  »be  hardljr  ventured  ie"epaeii 
l4N>¥e  bar  breath. 

The  indifference  of  Lady  Luey  to  the  mm 
tions  of  her  servants,  and  the  ease  aadsqaii* 
tiode  with  wliieh  every  thing  waeeonduotad^ 
lUterly  amazed  her  also,  as  she  was  aeoastonieil 
to. keep  a  sharp  eye  opoTi  them,  and. Co  diviel 
in  no  very  ^  holiday  terms,'  their  ^aotrgoiog% 
and  in-*comings«  Then  the  tranquillity  reigl»- 
i|)g,  through  the  house,  the  sise  and  noUe 
^l^ipearance ,  of  the  rooms,  4he  masstvenesa  4fi 
the.xsarved  panel-worlc,  blackened  by  ti8i%' 
gave  altogether  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  pUmi. 
widely :  differing  from  the  aspect  of  her  omn 
modern  and  nM>re  diowy  residence. 

Dinn^ — dessert — and  a  glass  of  wine-^^-and 
her  ladyship  led  the  way  into  a-  noble  with^ 
drawiog-roook    Here  she  did  every  thing  ia. 
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her  power  to  mmoae  her  vkiton  and  to  lesd  them 
to  amase  themselves.  The  most  beaatifal 
jurticleo  of  bijoaterie,  splendid  specimens  from 
harinesof  the  most  famous  artists,  books  of 
drawings  and  of  illustrated  costumes,  portfolios 
of  scraps,  sketches  and  caricatures  were  laid 
before  them,  and  all  failed  in  exciting  their 
pleased  attention, — ^they  looked  first  at  the  rare 
esHectioD  and  then  at  each  other,  and  were 
vastly  oneomfortable ;  the  gems,  pictures  and 
books,  were  gems,  pictures  and  books,  and  no- 
Uitog  more,  and  they  knew  as  much  about 
then  as  a  Hottentot 
Bvery  thing  she  did  being  vain,  the  good-natu<- 
red  Countess  began  to  feel  an  uneasy  restraint; 
there  was,  she  saw,  no  topic  in  common 
between  tbem^  no  community  of  feeling,  no 
point  of  similarity  or  taste,  no  open  ground  in 

VOL.    I.  Gr 
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fael  on  which  both  could  speak. — ^A 
resource  she  sud — 

<<  In  returning,  the  other  day  fn 
Manford's  mill,  I  caught  a  glimpse  ol 
ceedingly  sweet  looking  girl,  not  very  1 
it— can  you  tell  me,  Mrs.  Manford,  i 
maybe?-^She  was  delicate  looking  i 
pretty." 

**  No,  my  Lady,  unless  it^s  Anne,  ou 
pet,  and  it  was  most  likely  her,  nolx 
that  I  know  would  be  skulking  about 
day." 

"  Whoever  she  may  be,  I  was  much 
with  the  glance   I  had  of   hen  —  Is 

4I  ft  n  orYi  f.Ar  nf  TVTi*    TVTafifnril'ci  9" 
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a  let  more ;  and  our  John  took  a  fiuey  to  ber^ 
rm  sure  I  don't  know  for  what.'' 

*^  Indeed — then  do  yoo  receive  sodi  hapless 
eteiUaree — for  what  porpeee  can  they  be  seat 
toMnManferd?^ 

^^  Oil,  my  Lady,  they  are  sent  to  work  V  th' 
■iHL  We've  had  many  and  many  a  score 
of '6m." 

^  Poor  ereatores  1 — hot  it  is,  perhaps,  forta- 
Date  they  are  sent  to  a  hamane  man,  like  Mr. 
Manford,  wlio  I  am  sure  will  treat  them 
kindly." 

**  Why  yes,  my  Lady,  our  John's  pretty  well 
with  them,  now^  At  first  he  used  to  play  the 
dickios  with  them." 

^  Then  I  presume  the  fidr  girl  whom  I  saw 
resides  with  yoo ;  I  wkih  you  had  brought  her, 

G  2 
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at  I  siMNdd  have  been  ynrj  glad  4o  hwri^  .se^ 
faer  mors  do8dy«'*  ..,/> 

^  No,  no,  my  Ladj ;  I  astore  your  Ladysbipc 
we  shouldn't  think  of  eoUoguing  with  hen^r^ 
^Vhy,  will  you  believe  it,  my  Lady,  she  doesu't 
know  who  was  her  father !" 

*'  Mr.  Maoford,  then,  is  kind  to  thepooH: 
forlorn  creature,"  said  Lady  Lucy,  somewhat 
hnrt  at  Mrs.  Manford's  tone  of  speaking*  ,  > 
^' That  he  is,  my  Lady;  she  lives  to  dp 
nothing  but  to  read  and  sew^  and  sing,  just^for 
all  the  world  as  if  she  was  a  born  lady.  ,.B^t: 
we  never  speaks  to  her." 

At  this  moment  they  were  joined  by  %hf^ 
gentlemen,  and  her  Ladyship  drew  Manford 
apart,  leaving  his  mother  and  sisters. to  .1^ 
amnsed  by  her  husband  and  brother. 


,f '  •  ;>    'i|' 
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^  Yov  hare  been  kind  to  a  poor  foundling 
child,  I  understand,  Mr.  Manfoid.  I  believe  I 
have  seen  her  already,  and  she  seemed  very 
pretty  and  engaging.    Is  she  an  amiable  gid  ?" 

<*  That  Ae  is,  I'll  warrant  her,"  he  replied, 
*^  a  prettier  or  a  better  lass  there  is  not  in 
England.  I  suppose  our  women  have  been  be- 
calling  her.  Don't  mind  a  word  they  say ;  I 
love  her  as  if  she  were  my  own  child,  and  she 
deserves  it," 

Her  Ladyship  was  no  less  pleased  than 
amused  by  his  earnestness ;  and  led  him  on  till 
he  had  described  her  and  bepraised  her  to  his 
heart's  content.  He  was  pixmd  of  her,  and 
proud  t6  find,  that  a  person  of  Lady  Hag^er- 
ton's  rank  took  an  interest  in  her  story ;  and 
he  spoke  with  feeling  respecting  her  past  and 
future  prospects. 


i 
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Shortly  afterwards  coffee  was  broug 
and  the  party  broke  up;    and  aboat 
o'clock    the    Manfords   reached    home, 
mingled   feelings  of  gratified  vanity  an 
appointmeut. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  VISIT  TO  VALE  HALL. 

"  A  stormy  encounter, 

About  I  know  not  wh«t !  nothing  indeed  but 
Competitions — degrees — and  comparatives 
Of  nonsense.  ** 

Fair  QiiarreL 

9 

On  the  following  morning,  Sir  John 
Scarsbrook  was  seated  with  his  noble  guests, 
in  the  gothic  library,  at  Yale  HalK  The  sun 
shone  through  two  richly  painted  windows, 
filling  the  room  with  soft  light,  and  a  splendour 

«*  Streaming  from  off  the  sun-like  Seraph's  wing." 
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Tbey  were  in  converBataon,  seated  roaiktHi 
table,  OB  which  were  booke  and  drawii^»      > 

^^  I  cannol,''  eaid  her  Ladydiip,  ^ttee  W) 
«u«d  from  the  impres^on  left  apon  it  by  oai 
TifiitorB  of  yesterday.  Like  an  onpleaaae^ 
dream,  which  clings  ta  one's  memory  evei 
daring  sun-^hine,  they  are  perpetually  haunt 
iog  me ;  but  chiefly  the  story  of  the  foundling 
I  honor  Manford  for  his  compasuon,  and  hii 
attadiroent  to  the  forlorn  child.,'' 

^'  You  are  eight,  Lucy,"  said  her  brother 
*^  Manford,  under  a  rugged  and  uncouth  exte 
rior,  baa  some  points  of  sterling  feeling.  Hi 
aflera»  indeed,  a  pretty  strong  contrast  to  hii 
mother  and  sisters  in  this  respect — as  we  we» 
shocked  at  the  tone  of  scorn  and  hatred  wiU 
which  they  spoke  of  the  poor  creature." 

^  You  cannot  imagine  the  relief  I  experi- 
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tndid^'  "wfaea?  ^you  joined  os.  GfooA  '■  nature  I 
look  upon  as  essential  in  woman's  ehamcter^ 
rad  trnderneBs  and  love  of  ohildreft  acr  parts  of 
ker  Terjr  nature.  Wben  a  iroman^  too,  has 
k0fn^t«a3  mother,  and  has  experienced  tbat 
tttange-  iMtppiness,  which  most  sorely  fill  H 
Hiolber'a:  heart  when  gazing  upon  her  <^ild«^I 
cannpt^  understand  how  she  can  divest  herself 
ef  soeh  feelings  f  and  I  own  thai  a  dislike  has 
sprung  up  in  my  mind  towards  the  feiMile 
meoiberB  of  Mn  Manford's  family. 
^f^.  That  k  unusual,  Lucy,  with  you,  thoihgh 
it  doee  net  surprise  me.  Mere  coarseness  of 
manner,  and  provifncialisro  of  dialect^  which 
arc  accidental  eircttmstances,  have  not,  I  am 
slife^e,  produced  your  dislike.  Though  suffici* 
oDtly  offensive^  it  would  be  harsh  toblamei 

a  St 
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mm!  ODJutt  to  avoid  uidividiialB  on  aoomuit 
of  them." 

^  No,  Charles,  no ;  these  things,  though  un« 
pleasant  as  jarring  upon  our  customarj  and 
fiuniliar  habits^  I  could  bear  with  well  enoughs 
•But  what  says  our  wise  brother — are  ctoarse 
snanneni  and  rude  speeches  indicative  of  ottnds 
>«qiiaHy  coarse  and  rude — or  are  they  merely 
•(rnst>  obscuring^  without  injuring  deeply  the 
fmore  precioas  metal  ?'' 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  proceedings  the 
objects  of  it  w^re  as  busy  as  people  well  oould 
rbe«  Jem  and  die  blae  caravan  were  again  in 
requisition;  and  there  was  not  a  singlo  ac- 
quaintance they  did  not  call  upon. 
r.i.  iGreat  was  the  wonder  excited  by  the  6aming 
4M!C0ttnt  tbejrgaveof  itheiv  visit*— and  Bmnber- 
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less  were  the  enquirieB  made  na  to  what  tbey 
saw  and  heard. 

At  one  boose  tbejr  came  into  contact  with  the 
Nortoi»-«-with   whom   they  were    mnniog  a 
mee  of   gentility.    No  sooner^   however^  did 
these  hear,  that  tliey  had  dined  with  a  Lord 
'  and  a  Lady,  let  alone  a  Baronet,  than  they 
^  vailed  their  diminished  heads,"  and  departed 
the  field.      Old  Mrs.   Manford    stratted  and 
chaekled  like  an  enamoured  turkey ;  and  was 
never  tired  of  repeating,   nor  her  auditors  of 
listening  to^   ^'  my  Lord  said   this — and  my 
Lady  did  that — and   Sir  John  handed  me  to 
the    table,  just  as  if  I   had  been  a  Duke's 
wife."— 

**  Bnt  woqld  you  believe  it,  her  Ladyship 
wanted  me  to  have  brought  Anne  with  me, 
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ike  huny.     Marry  eome  iip !  a  pretty  tale;*^I 
felt  downright  insulted,  that  I  did."  ^-     >' 

<<  Well,"  said  Miss  Trickle,  ^  I  neT^  heard 
of  8«efa  a  thio^.  Only  to  think  of  a  born  ladji^ 
wanting  to  see  a  chance  child !  what  could  ptf^ 
it  into  her  head  I  wonder. — ^But  wliat  sort  of  a'^ 
woman  is  her  Ladyship?'' 

^  Ob,  a  real  lady  I  assure  you.     She  showed^ 
us  books    and    pictures    and    trinkums-^iuid 
talPed  of  staturs  and  buildings  and  all  sorts  of 
foreign  things.** 

*•  Good  gracious  !'*  exclaimed  Miss  Triidck^ 
junior,  ^^  what  did  you  say  ?  I'm  sure  I  should 
have  been  quite  non-plua'd."  -  -^ 

<^  Oh,  you  see,  I  just  said  nothing;  and  so  I 
dare  say  she  thought  we  were  mighty  cleverA.— ^' 
HowsofiaevQr  I  intends  asking  them  to  dtna:iai  ^ 


Factorgr  HaU«-*aiid  then  we'll  cbew'efli-  vtlmt.; 
we  knows  in  these  partB.** 

Every  ear  was  now  pricked  up,  and  abcrad- 
aaee  of  civilities  heaped  upon  the  ManfiMrd^ 
The  dioieeat  wine,  and  the  nicest  cake,  almost' 
csrtain  ways  to  the  old  lady's  heart,  were  obse- 
qnioosly  offered,  in  hopes  of  beings  invited*''^- 
Bmt  ska  remained  obdurate — and  her  rotond 
psfsoD  waddled  ont,  and  the  caravan  was  agaia 
in  motioD,  without  giving*  the  slightest  hope  of 
any  soeh  favour. 

Amwpf  went  the  exnltnig  Manfords  to  tbe 
•omd  of  Jem's  ^  Gee  up/'  and  wherever  they 
went,  never  fsuling  to  go  throogh  tbe  same 
romid  of  queries  and  answers,  and  ending  with 
the  annooaeeaient,  that  they  intended  havings 
a  grand  dinner-party — wdl  knowing  that  the  - 
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parties    who    heard  her  would  expect  tO'  be 
asked. 

^'  But  no,"  said  Mrs.  Manford,  ^*  weMI  just 
shew  'em  who  are  their  betters.  Ooly  to  think 
ol  the  Trickles — Ashes — Carrs  and  Mardies, 
that  was  working  i'  th'  mill  not  many  years 
since,  wanting  to  dine  with  the  nobility. — 
Good  lorjus — I  never  hcsird  of  such  impu- 
dence." 

An  entire  mcnrning  was  devoted  to  this  oh»- 
ritable  work,  and  they  left  behind  them  a  train 
of  vexation  and  spite,  of  which  they  soon 
reaped  the  harvest. 

Meanwhile  Manford  was  sitting  and  chatting 
to  his  protegee  Anne,  and  telling  her  all  that 
the  Countess  had  said.  Now  the  praise  which 
had  fallen  from  her  Ladyship  was  particularly 
grateful  to  him,  as  it  was  probably  the  first 
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time  that  1m  Ind  been  eulogiaed,  and  bis  motives 
properly  onderstood  with  regard  to  her;  be 
ended  bis  loog  acooant  by  saying — 
•  ^  lil  tril  thee  what,  Aane,  she's  almost  as 
pret^y'and  I  believe,  almost  as  good  as  thee,'' 
and  in  making  this  comparison,  he  gave 
her  the  highest  commendation  he  coald 
bestow. 

^  No  very  great  compliment  to  her  Lady- 
riiip^  I  shoold  tbinV  replied  Anne  laugh- 
bgly. 

*^  Aye,  but  it  is  though,  for  she's  the  only 
woman  1  ever  saw,  that  I  ooidd  say  so  much 
for/' 

:  ^^  It's  very  odd,"  said  Anne,  '^  what  a  wish 
•I '  have  to  see  these  noUe  persons  ;-<*«ginee  I 
knew  tbey  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  have 
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n0Uf  eeased  thinking  about  diem-^I^s  veiy 
•illy,  !•  it  not  ?" 

^•Well,  Anne,  Vm  going  over  to-morrow 
on  some  business  with  Sir  Jolin,  and  tboir 
shall  ride  wi'  me. — Fm  sure  her  Ladyship  will 
be  glad  to  see  thee«" 

*•  Not  for  the  world — it  would  be  the  very 
height  of  rudeness." 

^^  Well,  that  beats  me/'  said  Manford, 
^'  here  just  now,  nothing  would  be  so  liked. — 
Adad,  Anne,  thou  art  a  true  woman." 

"  Ah  !  well — I  do  owto,  I  am  dying  with 
curiosity,  to  speak  to  her,  but  it  will  never  do 
to  go  that  way." 

"  What  is  the  way  then  ?  for  see  her, 
Fm  determined  thee  shall.  Come  now, 
there's  a  lassie — do  go  wi'  me,  and  luck  will 
perhaps  stand  our  friend." 
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.  Anoe^B  coriofiit  J  at  length  gained  the 
teiy,  and,  after  stipulating  that  she  wae  ta 
liave  jiiBt  her  own  way,  she  agreed  to  ride 
with  him  to  Yale  Hall  on  the  morrow. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  FOUNDLING'S  VISIT  TO  THE  HALL. 


.1 


"  As  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  cloud, 
So  honour  peereth  through  the  meanest  haUt.** 

Shakespeare. 


On  the  following  morning,  Manford  and 
Anne  were  on  their  way  to  Vale  Hal}  at  an 
early  hour.  Spite  of  his  entreaties  she  re- 
mained at  the  lodge,  whilst  he  proceeded,,  to 
transaqt   his   business   with   Sir   John,  whiab. 
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when  completed,  as  he  was  returning  through 
the  park^  he  met  the  Countess,  who  had  been 
taking  her  morning  ramble. 

^^  Grood  morning,  Mr.  Manford,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  and  must  prevail  upon  you  to  dine 
with  us,  as  I  am  very  anidous  to  have  some 
farther  account  of  your  protegde.'' 

<^  Why,  my  Lady,  there's  the  difficulty,  for 
to  speak  truths  Anne  rode  with  me,  but  she 
winna  on  no  account  come  to  the  Hall ;  I  did 
promise  not  to  say  a  word  about  it,  but  what 
can  I  do?'* 

^  I  am  glad  you  have  mentioned  it. — Wait 
fer  me  a  moment,  and  I  will  accompany  you  to 
'ttie  lodge.'^ 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with  her 
'  Wotlier,  and  they  walked  forward  with  Man- 
'^Airtf;    Anfae'i^  confusion  was  extreme,   ^hen 
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•he  saw  her  wishes  thus  unexpectedly  fulfilled; 
aifid  on  being  introduced  by  her  protector,  sliii 
blushed  and  hesitated,  partly  with  shame  and 
partly^with  pleasure. 

Both  the  Countess  and  Sir  John  were  much 
pleased  with  Anne's  appearance ;  the  Baronet 
thought  in  his  heart  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
more  lovely  creature,  and  could  only  wonder 
how  so  delicate  and  beautiful  a  girl,  could 
have  sprung  up  amidst  the  coarse  forms  and 
rude  tutelage  which  had  surrounded  her.  His 
sister  was  equally  delighted  with  her  natural 
though  rustic  grace,  and  her  refined  though 
simple  ideas.  Manford  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether, but  said  nothing ;  and  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  hall  in  high  spirits. 

Here  her  Ladyship  introduced  Anne  to  the 
Eart,  and  then   tool^  her  under  her  especial 
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proteotiop,  iatp  hc^r  own  room  to  dress  for 
dinner.  Her  kind  and  feminine  mannersi 
a$  once  placed  Anne  at  ease^  and  she  charm^ 
her  Ladyship  by  her  naivete  and  simplipity.-T-^ 
Every  thing  she  said  or  did,  bespoke  pur.^y 
and  singleness  of  heart,  and  differed  widely. 
from  the  conventional  tone  of  society,  to  whicif 
Lady  Haggerton  had  altvays  been  accustom ed^ 
H^r  own  character,  plain>  opep  and  sincere^. 
made  her  enter  with  great  zest,  into  tbe  spirit^ 
of  Anne's  feelings  and  expressions. 

On  her  side,  the  foundling,  grateful  for  the 
attention  shown  to  her,  and  quickly  discovery 
in^  Lady  Lucy's  sympathy  of  thinking  ^nd 
feeling,  revealed  all  the  hidden  stores  of  her 
character^  and  these  two  lovely  beings,  ^o, 
different  in  their  histories  and.  in  their  fates, 
had,  not  been  toj^tber  noK^re  thfm  lu;^  hour,  when, 
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Anne  felt  as  if  she  might  have  known  her  from 

childhood.  —  Her    delight    was     unboundedf 

hitherto  she  had  never  associated  with  individ'- 

uals  of  her   own   sex^  with  whom   she  could 

enter  freely  and  unreservedly  into  confidence^i. 

none  to  whom  she  could  speak,  in  any  way  he.r. 

own  feelings  directed.     Removed  when  a  child 

from  her  companions  in  misfortune,  buffeted 

and  repulsed  by  those  who  should  have  cherish*- 

ed  «ind  protected  her,  and  never  having  known 

or  dreamt  of  a  mother's  lov^,  or  a  mother's 

sympathy,    she   had  been   driven   as   it   were 

within  herself;  her  mind  was  thus  a  storehouse 

of  natural  beauties,  which  waited  but  the  touch 

of  some  congenial  spirit  to  unlock  its  treasures, 

and  bring  them  into  full  daylight ;  this  was  at 

length   found,  and  though   the  difference    of 

rank  might  seem  to  have  placed  an  insuperable 
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barrier  between  her  and  the  Countess,  the 
enthusiasm  and  generosity  of  the  latter  at  onee 
removed  it. 

The  interest  whidh  Lady  Lucy  felt  for  the 
foandling,  was  no  doubt  heightened  by  her 
dngalar  and  melaneholy  history;  under  any 
circumstances,  this  would  have  aroused  and 
brought  into  play  her  womanly  slsnsibilittd^. — 
Her  more  than  orphan  condition,  her  utter 
isolation  in  the  worlds  without  one  single 
being  with  whom  she  could  c^laim  kindred  or 
look  for  support,  strongly  excited  her  imagina* 
tion,  and  though  she  delicately  forbore  allusion 
to  this,  the  groundwork  of  her  kindness  rested 
upon  it. 

After  dinner,  her  Ladyship  again  withdrew 
Anne,  and  found  her  first  favourable  impres- 
sions heightened,  so  that  when  Manford  sent 
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to  say  that  the  liorses  were  waiting,  the  r^reti 
at  parting  were  mutually  expressed — ^tean 
indeed  sprung  into  Anne's  eyes,  as  she  pressed 
liudy  Lucy's  proffered  hand  to  her  lips,  and  a 
warm  and  cordial  invitation  was  given  that  she 
would  renew  her  visit  to  tlie  Hall  at  tho  earli- 
est opportunity^ 

«'  Well,  Lucy,"  said  Sir  John,  «  of  all  the 
girls  I  have  ever  seen,  yonder  creature  is  by 
far  tli«  most  faacinating.  By  Jove  !  it  almost 
seems  a  shame,  that  so  fair  a  being  should  drag 
on  her  existence  in  a  sphere  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  her  loveliness. — Who  can  tell 
from  whence  she  has  derived  her  origin, 
for  there  is  nobility  stamped  legibly  on  her 
brow." 

"I  have,  been  much,  very  much  pleased 
with  her,"  answered  her  Ladyship.     Tlie  en* 
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tire  absence  of  all  artificial  restraint,  the 
freshaess  of  her  observations,  the  obvious  deli- 
cacy and  purity  of  her  own  feelings  would 
make  her  a  charming  companion.  If  birth 
may  be  judged  of  from  innate  grace  and  re^ 
finement  of  sentiment— ^then  is  Anne  noble :— ^ 
and  if  the  accident  of  birth  has  not  made  her 
so^  nature  has  made  ample  amends.  Would 
that  the  mystery  which  does,  and  which  pro^ 
bably  ever  will,  cloud  her  descent  could  be 
removed ." 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  unwise,'^  said  his 
Lordship,  *^  to  make  such  remarks  in  her 
hearing.  Placed  as  she  is,  and  treated  by 
Manford  with  paternal  fondness,  why  disturb 
the  placid,  though  ignoble  current  which  ia 
destined  to  carry  her  through  life?    Nay,  it  is 

VOL.  i.  H 
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questionable  Lucy^  i^  her  happiness  will  be 
improved  by  your  association.  That  she  is  a 
delightful  and  really  fascinating  girl  I  readily 
allow.  No  man  can  look  into  her  deep  blue 
eyes^  or  on  her  polished  and  expressive  feff* 
tures^  without  acknowledging^  that  she  is 
lovely.  But  I  should  fear  it  is  the  loveliness 
of  the  spring  violet,  which  sheds  its  perftime 
upon  the  first  warm  gales  of  April,  and 
withers  and  dies  before  the  influence  o(  ad« 
vancing  summer." 

"  Oh  fie,  Charles  !---you,  with  your  really 
excellent  knowledge  of  the  sex,  to  suppose 
that  the  heart  and  the  head  of  a  creature  like 
Anne,  with  all  their  yet  untried  passions  and 
feelingS)  would  prove  but  the  delight  of  a 
passing  hour!  Believe  me^  there  is  a  deep 
fount    of    womanly    tenderness     locked    up 
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witliiu  yonder  beautiful  casket*  But  alas! 
her  sensibilities  will  never  be  called  into  play 
in  their  nobler  characteristics; — and  if  she 
should  fix  her  affections  where  they  are  not 
duly  and  fully  cherished,  she  will  sink  broken 
hearted  into  the  grave.  Her  fate  and  her  cha*- 
racter  interest  me  greatly* 

"  Well,  my  dear^  my  opinion  yields  before 
your  feminine  sagacity.  It  would  be  a  happy 
thing,  could  you  imbue  some  of  us  self-styled 
'*  lords  of  the  Creation"  with  a  portion  of  that 
knowledge,  or  instinct,  which  enables  you  to 
trace  the  character  of  each  other.  It  would 
save  a  world  of  troubles." 

*^  Well,  well,  Charles — laugh  as  you  please ; 
but  depend  upon  it,  that  my  woman's  wit  is  a 
surer  guide,  in  these  respects,  than  your 
boasted  male  sagacity." 

H  2 
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Meanwhile  Manford  and  his  charge  were 
travelling  rapidly  homeward,  much  delighted 
with  their  visit.  When  he  reached  Factory 
Hall,  he  was  eagerly  questioned  by  his  mother 
and  sisters,  as  to  where  he  had  been  with 
Anne ;  and  their  rage  and  vexation  made  them 

"  Ultra  feminam  feroces," 

when  he  gave  them  a  brief,  but  by  no  means 
an  undercoloured  history  of  their  reception  by 
the  nobility.  He  had,  however,  too  much  re* 
gard  for  his  sense  of  hearing  to  remain  to 
listen  to  the  objurgations,  which  were  lavishly 
thundered  against  the  innocent  and  unoffend- 
ing foundling.  Their  spite  and  anger  against 
her  were  well  known ;  and  he  believed  himself 
to  be  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  them,  to 
withdraw  or  lessen  his  regard  for  her. 
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In  their  wisdom,  the  female  Manfords  for- 
warded their  proposed  invitation  to  the  Baronet 
and  Lord,  and  Lady  Haggerton.  This  was 
very  politely  declined,  and  their  rage  and  mor- 
tification were  unbounded.  The  whole  of  tliis 
mischance  was  attributed  to  poor  Anne,  and  it 
required  all  Manford's  authority  to  prevent 
their  paying  her  a  visit  en  masse,  for  the 
amiable  purpose  of  upbraiding  her  with  her 
baseness,  as  they  termed  it,  for  having  told 
stories  of  them ;  this  being,  according  to  their 
mode  of  explaining  it,  the  sole  cause  of  their 
notable  failures  for  monopolizing  the  company 
of  the  nobility. 

On  this  account,  they  were,  indeed,  sub- 
jected to  a  host  of  petty  but  vexatious  annoy- 
ances from  their  incensed  neighbours ;  all  of 
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whom  opened  a  battery  of  sarcasm  and  of 
euttiDg  enquiries,  which  wounded  the  ranky  of 
the  Maafords  to  the  quick.  The  Missea 
Trickle,  in  place  of  halting,  and  holding  out 
the  right  hand  oi  neighbourly  friendliness, 
passed  on  with  a  distant  andceperaonioaa  salu- 
tation ;  and  old  Mrs^Carr,  the  mother  of  a  quon- 
dam inamorato  of  Phoebe's,  who  had  a  conve- 
nient dullness  of  understanding,  would  stop 
them,  in  the  very  church  porch,  andask  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  how  were  the  nobility,  when  they  last 
saw  them  ?'  This  was  a  galling  question,  and 
one  she  never  failed  to  put.  It  wasin  vain  Mrs. 
Manford  assured  her,,  they  cared  nothing  about 
the  nobility., 

"  Why,    good  Lorjus,—  didn't  Pheebe    tell 
QUr  William,  as  how  she  should  marry  a  Lord," 
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and  the  tormenting  old  woman  hobbled  away, 
with  a  Btare  of  innocent  astonishment  that 
qoite  provoking. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


PLEBEIAN  MARRIAGE  MAKING. 


'*  What  is  it  woman  cannot  do?" 

OiUHO/, 

"  What's  man's  boasted  sovreignty— , 
Or  boasted  power,  when  they  oppose  their  arts.** 

^air  PenUeut, 


Early  in  September,  Lord  and  Lady 
Haggerton  prepared  to  leave  Vale  Hail,  in- 
tending to  pass  some  weeks  in  the  South  of 
France,  now  open  to  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  short  peace  of  Amiens^ 
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They  had   earnestly  desired   that  Sir  John 
Scarsbrook  should  accompany  them,  but  their 
persuasions  to  this  effect  had  failed  ;*  and  they 
regretted  it  exceedingly,  as  it  was  clear  to  them, 
that  he  was  suffering  his  fine  understanding  to 
be  clouded  by  occasional  melancholy,  induced, 
they  believed,  by  the  solitary  and   mussing  life 
which  he  led.     He,  however,  urged  some  pre- 
text of  business — the  real  cause  being  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  plunge  again  into  the  vortex 
of  societv,   from  which   he  had  made  himself  a 
voluntary  exile.     He  was  aware  that  his  rela- 
tives int<!nded  to  pass  through  London,  witli- 
out  making  any  stay;  but  he  also  knew,  that 
they  purposed  to  remain  some  time  at  Paris, — 
then  crowded  with  English — as  his  Lordship 
was  a  particular  friend  of  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, to  whom  Sir  John  was  also  well  known 

H  5 
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He  promised,  however,  to  join  them  at  Avig- 
non or  Nice,  and  to  spend,  the  winter  with 
them  in  Italy.  Witli  this  promise  they  de- 
parted— and  he  was  left  to.  hi&  solitary  mu^ 
sings. 

After  the  foundling's  first  visit  to  her  noble^ 
friends,  more  than  three  of  fouv  days  8eIdoro« 
passed  without  her  being  at  the  Hall<=— some- 
times brought  by  ManftHnl — sometimes  coming 
alone — and  at  other  times  Lady  Lucy  had 
driven  to  the  cottage^  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing her  back  witli  her».  The  familiarity  whicb 
followed  from  this  constant  intercourse  had 
only  tended  to  increase  the  liking  which  all 
£elt  for  her,  as  even  his  Loi*dship^^  doubts  had: 
given  way  before  the  modest  and  unassuming 
yet  dignified  and  beautiful  girl. 

Uer  Ladyship's  regard  would  have  tempted 
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her  to  have  proposed  Udcing  Anne  with  her,  on 
their  tour,  but  here  his  Lordship  kindly  and 
jadicioiuily  interfered ;  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  interest  of  Anne  might  be  injured  by  her 
removal.  Besides  the  fact,  that  Manford  had 
repeatedly  declared,  that  nothing  should  ever 
induce  him  to  part  with  her,  unless  her  own 
expressed  wish ;— *-and,  on  her  part,  such  an  ex-« 
pressian  woold  have  been  the  height  of  cruelty 
towards  her  protector. 

These  considerations  so  far  influenced  her 
Ladyship,  that  she  forbore  to  express  her 
wishes  to  Anne,  who  saw  her  depart  with 
tearful  eyes^  and  listened  eagerly  to  the  pro* 
mise,  that  her  benefactress  and  friend  would 
return  early  in  Spring. 

The  hatred  of  Mrs.  Manford  and  her  daugh^ 
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ters  had  been  much  exasperated,  by  the  con- 
tinued kindness  which  Anne  experienced  from 
her  noble  admirers.     All  their  own  advances 
had  been  civilly  bat  decidedly  repulsed ;  and 
they  underwent  the  mortification   always  feh 
by  little  minds,  on  being  pushed  back  upon  their 
own  rank ;   and  In  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
tliey  were  compelled  to  undergo  a  species  of 
social  martyrdom,   and  a  number  of    coarse 
indignities,  excited  by  the>r  presumptuous  at- 
tempts to  distance  their  compeers,  in  the  race 
of  advancement. 

Every  instance  of  this  galled  them  sorely, 
and  kept  up  their  fury  against  poor  Anne.-^ 
Every  art  that  female  malignity  and  ingenuity 
could  invent,  was  put  in  force  to  injure  hei' 
spotless  character.     Map  ford,   however^  stood 
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firm,  though  his  position  was  a  vexatious  one. 
His  mother  was  ever  striving  to  instil  the 


« 


Venomous  poison  into  his  ear." 


Incidents  were  related  with  all  the  distortion 
and  exaggeration  of  malice;  stories  were 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  believe 
that  she  despised  and  laughed  at  him — a  point 
on  which  he  was  peculiarly  susceptible : — and, 
in  short,  all  the  wiles  of  an  artful  and  enraged 
woman,  were  called  into  play  to  ruin  her  in 
his  estimation. 

Shakespeare  said  well,  that 

**  The  venom'd  clamours  of  a  hating  woman. 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad.dog*s  tooth.'' 

But  fortunately  for  Anne — 

**  Het  soul  was  like  a  star,  that  dwelt  apart." 
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and^  for  a  time,  the  efforts  of  her  enemies  were 
counteracted  ))y  her  utter  unconsciousness  of 
them,  and  by  her  eoutinuing  to  treat  Manford 
with  the  same  unaffected  tenderness^  which 
bad  ever  marked  her  conduct  towards  him. — ^ 
She  shewed  her  unabated  attachment^  indeed^ 
in  a  thousand  innocent  ways,  that  it  was  im^ 
possible  to  overlook  or  misconstrue.  Still  be^ 
situation  was  a  critical  one^  as  very  strenuous 
endeavours  were  making  to  bring  on  a  unioa 
betwixt  John  Manford  and  one  of  the  Mis& 
Nortons — the  belligerent  parties  having  come 
to  a  truce,  and  agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  ruining  the  fbundling.^ 
Traps  were  laid  for  him — he  was  preached  to 
by  his  mother — smiled  at  and  petted  by  his 
sisters — and  baited  in  no  very  delicate  manner 
by  the  lady  herself — till,  at  lengtb^  be  found 
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himself  in  such  a  quandary,  to  use  his  own 
language^  that  be  resolved  to  speak  to  Anne  on 
the  subject,  for  be  had  moi'e  faith  in  her  good 
sense  and  judgment,,  than  in  those  of  his 
mother  or  his  own. 

"  Well,  Anne,  our  folk  are  for  having  me 
married^  willy  nilly,  and  bother  me  off  my  life 
about  it.." 

**^  Ah  !  my  dear  Sir, — if  you  think  you 
sliould  be  ha{)pier  married,— marry  by  all 
means.  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  love  your  wife 
as  a  mother  I" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know — I  am  afraid  Nancy 
Norton  would  be  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  'em. — 
And  then,.  I  suppose^  if  I  were  married  she 
would  be  for  keeping  me  tied  to  her  apron-^ 
string — and  that  wouldn't  suit  me." 

^  Dear  me !:— sure    they  don't  press   Miss 
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Norton  upon  you  ?  Why,  I  have  always  heard 
you  say,  Ihat  they  were  a  family  you  particu- 
larly disliked." 

"  Why,  aye,  but  somehow  or  other,  the 
women  have  foregathered  again ;  and  though  I 
don't  care  a  brass  button  about  her,  I  wish  I 
was  well  quit  of  her." 

"  Surely,  Sir,  you  would  not  marry  a 
woman  for  whom  you  did  not  feel  some  affec- 
tion. Bless  me !  I  cannot  imagine  any  thing 
more  shocking,  than  to  live  with  a  person 
whom  one  does  not  love." 

"  Oh,  aye,  Anne,  it's  very  well  for  you  young- 
sters to  talk  of  love,  and  such  like,  but  we 
older  folks  think  very  little  about  such  stuff-<- 
which  is,  liktly  enough,  very  well  in  its  way. 
But  thee  sees,  Anne,  our  women  lead  me  such 
a  life,  up  yonder,  about  thee,  that  I  don't  know 
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bat  I  fifaould  be  better,  if  I  bad  only  one  to 
manage.'' 

*^  Dear  Sir,"  said  Anne,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears,  ^^  whatever  can  it  be,  that  tliey 
qnarrel  with  you  about  me  for ;  I  am  sure  I 
have  done  all  in  my  power  to  reconcile  them, 
and  am  very,  very  sorry,  they  make  you  un- 
comfortable about  me ;  but  do  not,  I  beseech 
yon,  let  any  consideration  for  roe,  for  one  mo- 
ment influence  you  in  the  matter,  though  it 
would  break  my  heart  to  send  me  away." 

**  No,  no,  Nanny,"  answered  Manford,  kiss- 
ing her  tearful  cheek,  *'  never  heed  'em, 
they're  full  of  spite  about  your  visiting  the 
grandees,  and  they  tell  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  as 
to  what  they  pretend  you  did  and  said,  while 
with  them." 

**  Ah,  Sir,  you   may  depend  that   I   never 
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«aid  or  did,  one  thing  but  what  I  would  82 
and  do  to  you ;  Lady  Lucy's  noble  and  geii< 
rotts  nature,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  tha 
sure  I  am  that  I  owe  an  eternal  debt  of  lo' 
and  gratitude  to  b^r," 

<^  That  thee  does,  my  dear-^but  our  wom< 
don't  understand  such  folks  as  her  Ladysh 
and  thee.  You  talk  no  scandal,  don't  backbi 
and  belie  people  behind  their  backs,  and  sug 
'em  up  before  their  fiuses;  and  because  y< 
don't  do  these  things,  they  think  you  < 
worse — if  worse  could  be — and  so  becj 
and  belie  you — and  mf^ke  you  as  bad 
themselves." 

And  so  sayiug,  Manford  stalked  away,  ful 
determined  not  to  marry  to  please  otl 
people,  either  Nancy  Norton  or  any  body  el 
\n     tjhis  va.lorous  Resolution  he  proceeded 
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it  own  house — Imi  it  is  one  thing  to  make  a 
retolntion  and  another  to  keep  it. 

On  reaebing  home  he  foand  Naney  herself 
in  tolemn  eonchivewith  his  mother  and  sisters; 
— they  at  once  commenced  active  operations 
upon  him,  which  speedily  silenced  his  half 
mnttered  remonstrances — no  reserve  was  shown 
apon  this  occasion — ^no  sentiment  was  broached 
— no  whining  affectation  of  long-cherished 
hopes — no  tender  sighs— no  down-cast  looks — 
no  invocations  to  Capid,  Venus,  or  the — 


u 


bright  star  of  love.** 


These  nsnal  prelinunaries  were  dispensed  with, 
match-making  and  not  love-making,  being  the 
order  of  the  day;  and  as  Mrs.  Man  ford 
i^;ely  remarked^    <^  Neither    of    them    were 
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chickens,  to  stand  pecking  at  the  barn-door, 
when  they  might  fly  in  by  the  loft." 

Under  a  battery  of  four  female  tongues,  all 
within  point-blanc  range,  Manford's  situation 
was  any  thing  but  agreeable,  and  it  soon  be- 
came too  hot,  even  for  his  passive  temperament 
Once  or  twice  he  endeavoured  to  effect  an 
escapade,  but  was  foiled  by  the  superior  tactics 
of  his  opponents,  as  they  had  made  a  dead  set  at 
him,  and  were  determined  to  carry  their  point 
^  vi  et  armis.'  Manford  backed,  wheeled,  faced 
right  and  left,  but  a  foe  met  him  in  every  quarter 
— in  front  sat  his  mother,  his  flanks  were  occu- 
pied  by  two  of  his  sisters,  while  his  rear  was 
held  in  check  by  another,  aided  by  Nancy 
Norton  in  propria  porsoua. 

Still  like  a  stag  at  hay  he  held  out,  and  gave 
110  symptoms  of  yielding,  when  his  mother,  who 
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acted  as  generalissimo,  on  this  portentous  occa- 
sion, changed  her  strategy,  and  suddenly 
falling  back,  applied  a  handkerchief  to  her 
face,  as  if  in  the  extremity  of  distress,  and 
uttering  a  dolorous  ejaculation  of  *'  Oh, 
John !"  between  a  whine  and  a  howl,  was 
chorussed  by  the  whole  of  the  bevy,  who  took 
their  cue  from  their  leader,  and  ''  Oh,  John  !" 
was  whined  around  him,  as  if  they  had  been 
celebrating  his  wake,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  lead  him  to  marry. 

Mrs.  Manford  knew  her  ground,  and  Man- 
ford,  to  use  his  own  expression  was  completely 
^'  dumb-founded."  In  this  dilemma  he  ex- 
claimed-^ 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  women  want  ?" 
The  note  was  again  given,  and  he  was  greets 
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ed  with  the  cry  of  ^^  Oh,  John,  how  can  you 
be  80  cruel !''  and  a  tempest  of  sobs  assailed 
him,  enough,  as  he  declared,  <<  l*o  break  the 
heart  of  a  mill-stone."  Till  spying  his  oppor- 
tunity, whilst  their  faces  were  hidden  in  their 
handkerchiefs,  he  unceremoniously  and  un« 
gallantly,  made  a  somewhat  ignoble  exit. 

The  ladies  when  thus  left  in  possession  of 
the  field,  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in 
mute  surprise,  and  then  burst  into  a  fit  of — 


**  zealous  laughter.** 


<*  Well,"  said  Phoebe,  «*  it's  capital  fun— I'm 
ready  to  split — what  a  figure  he  did  cut  to 
be  sure. — But  I  don't  think  he'll  ha*  thee 
Nancy." 
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**  Aye,  bat  he  muBt  have  ber/'  answered  the 
mother,  *'  we  must  bring  him  to  it — look  how 
lusty  he's  grown  lately — and  Doctor  Chalkface 
who  came  here  yesterday,  to  cure  tne  of  my 
*  spepsy,'  told  m6  he  may  tumble  down  any 
day,  in  a  fit  of  <  popolexy,'  and  if  he  does  heMl 
leave  all  he  has  to  that  vixen  Anne,  Fm  sure, 
and  then  she'll  jeer  and  laugh  at  us  to  a  pretty 
tune,  Fm  thinking." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Norton,  "  we've  broken 
the  ice  any  way,  and  its  mighty  hard,  if  we 
cannot  cajole  him  amongst  us — I  do  believe," 
continued  she,  laughing,  ^*  we've  frightened 
him  fairly,  and  that's  something." 

^*  Hah!  ha!  ha!"  answered  another  of 
the  vestals,—"  It  was  lucky  he  run  away,  for 
Fm  sure  I  should  ha'  burst  out  soon.    I  never," 
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said  she^  the  tears  running  down  ber  cheel 
*^  I  never  laughed  so  heartily  in  all  my  be 
days.'' 

The  party  then  gathered  together,  in  on 
to  suggest  and  lay  down  farther  plans,  1 
their  future  attacks,  which  proved  so  succc 
ful,  that  in  a  very  short  time,  Manford  strv 
his  colours,  and  fairly  clamoured  out  of 
own  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  gave  a  son 
what  ungracious  consent  to  consider  ]M 
Norton  as  his  future  spoaa. 

It  would  have  been  indeed  a  difficult  th: 
for  any  man,  to  have  resisted  such  a  contini 
series — 


(( 


of  feminine  assaults — ^tongue  batteries,' 


as  Manford  was  exposed  to— morning,  n< 
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Dight,  Nancjr  Norton  wag  tiie  burthen  of 
ler^s  and  sisterg'  remarks,  and  when  abroad 
had  as  little  respite*  His  neighbours 
'ed  it  as  a  settled  thing,  and  always 
red  their  civility  by  wishing  him  joy  on  his 
oaehing  marriage — for  the  females  had 
n  good  care  to  secure  these  important  ont- 
ksy  of  a  kind  of  marriage  siege,  which  has 
eome  wiser  men  than  Man  ford.  In  point 
ict,  there  was  nothing  particalarly  objec- 
ible  in  the  match — the  parties  were  of  a 
\ar  age,  of  the  same  status  in  society,  and 
n  altogether,  it  was  a  subject  of  gratulation 
beir  coarse  and  wealthy  neighbours,  to  see 
iccumulated  property  of  one  of  themselves 
I  where  it  was. 
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In  a  week  or  two,  therefore,  he  succ 
quietly,  and  the  marriage  of  John  IV 
and  Nancy  Norton  were  duly  8olemnize< 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


TRIALS. 


"  Wive8  pictures  out  of  doors, 

Bells  in  their  parlours — ^wild  cats  in  their  kitchens — 

Saints  in  their  injuries — devils  being  offended." 

Othdlo. 

"  Et  mentem  Venus  ipsa  dedit.** 

\irgiL 


For  several  weeks  after  the  departure  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Haggertou^  Sir  John 
led  a  solitary  and  by  no  means  a  very  happy 
life.      He   felt  alone — be  wanted  bis  sister's 

1  2 
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smile,  and  her  animated  conversation ;  and  he 
wandered  uneasily  from  one  part  of  his  de- 
mesne to  another,  till  he  had  summoned  up 
resolution  to  bid  the  Hall  farewell. 

Before  doing  so>  he  determined  on  calling  to 
see  Anne.  Her  grace  and  beauty  had  made  a 
stronger  impression  upon  his  mind  than  he  was 
willing  to  believe;  and  her  image  not  unfre« 
quently  flitted  before  him,  as  he  sat  in  his 
noble  library,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
their  frequent  interviews.  There  was  no  small 
share  of  romance  in  Sir  John's  disposition,  and 
though  his  intercourse  with  the  great  world 
liad  rubbed  away  some  of  the  more  imagina- 
tive points  of  his  character,  his  late  seclusion 
had  again  called  into  being  a  portion  of  the 
wayward,  but  delightful  fancies,  which  crowd 
the  heart  of  the  enthusiast. 
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On  knocking  at  the  cottage  door,  it  was 
opened  by  the  foundling,  whose  pleased  and 
surprised  air,  could  not  bide  from  bin),  the 
change  which  a  few  weeks  had  produced  upon 
the  beautiful  girl.  She  was  pale,  thin,  and 
bad  an  obvious  expression  of  suffering  and 
dejection  about  her.  She  enquired,  with  th^ 
most  anxious  fondness,  after  her  Ladyship; 
whilst  the  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes,  as  he 
answered  her  queries. 

Sir  John  Scarsbrook  was  not  a  man  to  ^ee, 
unmoved,  the  distress  of  the  creature  before 
bim.  He  was  not  one  of  those  intellectual 
beings,  who  transform  themselves,  by  a  selfish 
philosophy,  into  the  '^  teres  atque  rotundus  !"  of 
the  poet,  but  was  himself  a  feeling  and  im- 
passioned man ;  and  he  was  now  doomed  to 
l^now  the  power  of  wUcbcraft,  which  dwells—* 
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**  It.  the  particular  orb  of  one  small  tean,-' 


Anne's  exquisite  beauty  was  perhaps  heigli 
ened  by  her  late  sufferings.  Since  Manforc 
marriage,  a  complete  revolution  had  bei 
worked  in  her  littte  world :  she  had  receive 
the  announcement  with  as  much  cheerfulnc 
as  she  could  assume; — ^but  she  was  deep 
grieved,  as  she  was  sufficiently  acut^e  to  pc 
ceive,  that  her  friiend  and  protector  most 
sooner  or  later  sundered  from  her.  She  hoi 
ever  resolved  to  shew  to  him  all  the  tendemc 
which  he  so  well  deserved  from  her.  H 
task,  in  this  respect,  soon  became  oqc  of  gre 
difficulty  :  the  new  Mrs.  Manford  joined  hea 
and  hand,  in  the  crusade  against  her„  ai 
affected  to  view  her  husbaiid's  visits  to  her 
bein^  of  an  improper  character ;   ai^d  99  si 
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was,  moreover,  a  woman  of  strong  passions, 
she  exercised  her  conjugal  authority  with  a 
high  hand. 

Manford,  though  a  man  of  sufficient  dogged- 
ness  and  firmness  of  purpose^  and  though  he 
knew  the  maliciousness  of  the  conduct  of  his 
wife,  and  of  his  own  family,  could  not  for 
ever  stand  oat  against  them*  His  visits  to  the 
cottage  were  very  rare,  and  before  long  his 
habits  changed,  and  Anne,  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  idol  of  the  better  and  purer  part  of 
his  moral  nature,  and  whose  influence  had 
l^eserved  him  from  inking  into  coarser  indul- 
gences, was  neglected,  and  now  and  then 
spoken  of  harshly. 

This  fell  heavily  upon  pocu:  Anne, — he  was 
the  only  being  on  whom  her  affections  had 
)4Uierto  bung;   and  as  she  felt  that  she  was 
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now  thrown  off,  she  experienced  all  that  deso 
lation  ef  heart  which  her  isolated  position  i 
the  world  was  so  well  calculated  to  excit< 
All  her  hopes  had  become  fixed  upon  tti 
return  of  Lady  Haggerton,  to  whom  she  no' 
looked  up  as  her  proteeting  angel.  She  we 
come  Sir  John,  therefore^  with  an  empressemei 
arising  from  his  connection  with  the  object  < 
his  daily  and  nightly  thoughts. 

He  heard,  with  great  pain,  the  simple  narn 
tive  of  her  sorrows ;  and  his  sympathisikig  an 
encouraging  voice  came  upon  the  foir  girl 
ear  like  ^^  sweet  music."  She  knew  not,  i 
that  moment,  how  indelibly  a  word  of  kini 
ness,  in  season,  imprints  itself  upon  the  heart- 
how  it  becomes  "  the  writing  on  the  wall  **- 
the  one  spot  on  which  the  memory  loves 
dwell — and  the  focus  of  a  crowd,  of  hopes  ar 
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delights,  which  entwine  themselves  with  the 
inmost  workings  of  the  mind.  And  when  this 
one  word  is  spoken  by  a  man  like  Sir  John 

Scarsbrook,  who  waa 


**  Complete  in  feature  and  in  mind 

With  all  good  grace>  to  grace  a  gentleman,** 


to  a  creature  like. Anne,  a  very  thing  of  sym- 
pathies and  sensibilities,  the  effect  is  magical; 
and  as  her  eye  met  his,  for  the  first  time 
during  their  acquaintance,  she  blushed  deeply, 
and  felt  agitated  and  embarrassed^ 

Their  interview  was  a  long  one.  Sir  John 
leading  her  away  from  the  theme  of  her  own 
sorrows,  to  speak  of  his  sister ;  and  he  proba- 
bly was  never  so  struck  with  her  charms,  as 

B'hen  she  poured  out  her  love  and  her  adml-^ 

I  5 
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ration    before    him.     The    "  eloquent    blood*  ^ 
mounted  into  her  cheeks,  and  tlie  fine  feminine 
enthusiasm   of    her    character   was  fully    dis-* 
played.      Words,   such   as   women    can   atone 
speak — ideas,  such  as  dwell  alone  in  woman's 
mind — looks,  such  as  women  can  alone  look- 
but  words,  ideas  and  looks  which  find  answers 
in  man's  heart,  made  Sir  John  conscioos,  that 
the  being  before  him  was  one  full  of  enchant'^ 
ing  grace  and  tenderness,  and  he  left  ber,  after 
promising  to  write  her  Ladyship  on  the  subject 
of  her  uneasiness,  with  a  strange  mingling  o£ 
pain  and  pleasure. 

To  a  man  of  Sir  John's  moral  temperament 
a  being  like  Anne  would  have  been,  at  all  times, 
and  under  any  circumstances,  a  subject  of  in- 
terest,— but  now,  in  his  solitude,  when  ab- 
stracted from   many  of  the  realities  of  life^. 
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vUcli  might  have  interposed  between  him  and 
'tis  imagination^  and  in  the  peculiar  frame  of 
tnind  generated  by  seclusioni,  she  came  over 
spirit  as  a  creature — ^ 


« 


bright. 


With  something  of  angelic  light.' 


Tliere  was  nothing  near  him  to  break  the 
•pell, — nothing  to  call  away  his  attentions- 
nothing  to  turn  away  his  thoughts,  and  she 

fcecame—-^ 


"  Mr  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky." 


*f  he  endeavoured  to  analyse  his  feelings,  he 
imputed  them  to  her  forlorn  and  desolate  lot, 
^ing,  as  it  were,  deprived  of  the  ordinary  ties 
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of  humanity — a  stray  waif  upon  the  v 
wide  common — a  fragment  detached  froi 
mass  of  society — but  the  basis,  the  prii 
was,  that  she  was  a  lovely  woman,  and  tli 
enough  to  account  for  his  anxiety. 

He  wrote,  however,  to  his  sister,  urgii 
to  some  steps,  in  order  to  place  Ann< 
her  person,  and  in  the  mean  time,  detei 
to  constitute  himself  guardian  and  prote 
lier  innocence.. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


FARTHER   TRIALS: 


tt 


haTing  waste  ground  enough 


Shall  we  desire  to  raze  Sanctuanr, 
And  pitch  our  erib  there.** 

Mtmamrt  fvr  Memtwre. 


On  the  morning  following  Sir  John's  \uM 
to  Anne,  he  was  roused  from  a  reverie  by  the 
approacli  of  a  carriage  and  foor  with  oat  riders, 
lo  a  few  minutes  he  was  shaking  his  friend 
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the  Duke  of  Eversficld  by  the  hand,  and  wel^ 
coming  him  to  Vale  HalL  The  Duke  had 
been  one  of  liis  town  intiinates,  as  they  had 
many  tastes  in  common^  aad  were  both  mem- 
bers of  a  particular  cliquei.  He  was  a  fine 
baronial  figure,  younger  than  Sir  John  by 
some  years,,  and  was  a  noted  leader  in  the 
circles  of  fashion. 

^^  Well,  Scarsbrook,  how  in  the  name  of 
wonder  have  you  contrived  to  vegetate,  in  this 
most  uncivilized  neighbourhood — I  have  hardly 
seen  a  single  habitable  spot,  for  the  last 
twenty  miles.  Your  old  hall  looks  well,  and  I 
trust  your  preserves  are  well  stocked,  as  I  am 
on  a  shooting  excursion,  and  so  have  di*opped 
in  to  beat  up  your  quarters," 

*'  Why,  pretty  fair  I  believe,  but  you  know 
I  am  no  great  follower  of  the  *  ferae  naturse.'  " 
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"  We  will  soon  see^ — iny  dogs  are  coming 
op  with  Tom^  and  we  will  take  the  field  to- 
morrow/* 

After  dfoner  the  Dake  and  his  host  made 
their  arrangement  for  the  can^fgn,  and  fVir 
several  days  they  committed  havoc  in  the 
enclosares  of  the  estate.  His  Grace  was  a 
capital  shot)  and  one  of  those  fine  rattling 
characters,  that  make  excellent  field  and 
fire-side  companions ;  he  had  also  a  cultivated 
understanding,,  had  readj  travelled  and  seen 
the  world  in  more  than  one  of  its  aspects,  so 
that  the  time  of  the  Baronet  hung  less  heavily 
— and  though  not  an  hour  passed  without  hia 
thinking  of  Anne,  above  a  week  was  suffered 
to  elapse  before  he  repeated  his  visit. 

Anne  had  in  the  interim  undergone  a  severe 
trial — news  of  Sir  John's  visit  having  been 
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conveyed  to  Man  ford,  he  used   it  as  a  pretext 
for  being  angry  with  her,  and  as  a  cloak  to  cover 
his  own  injustice ;  hitherto  he  had  viewed  AoDe 
as   something    too   spotless   for  suspicion,  but 
now,  the  venom  of  continued  misrepresentatioa 
had  done  its  work;  he  visited  her  in  company 
with   his   wife,   and   reproaches   and    charges, 
were     rudely    made     against     her,    in     laa<« 
guage,  to  which  happily,  she  had  been  long  a 
stranger.. 

*'  Hussy,"  said  Mrs.  Man  ford,  "  that  you 
arc,  to  be  sending  for  Sir  John — a  pretty 
thing  to  be  sure,  next  I  suppose  he  will  carr 
you  to  the  Hall-^a  nice  thing,  that  nobody  but 
him  will  serve  your  turn. — Oh,  you  little,^ 
hussy  ! — but  we'll  turn  you  out,  that  we  will 
my  young  missis — we'll  send  you  tramping." 

"  Why>  Anne,  thee  sees,"  continued  Man- 
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ford,  <^  this  is  a  touch  above  common — I  did 
think  thee  was  a  better  girl — hang  it,  if  thee 
will  be  bad,  why  go  thy  wHys,  Sir  John,  will 
I  dare  say,  find  thee  a  nook  somewhere — Od's, 
me !  what  will  her  Ladyship  say  '^" 

In  vain  Anne  wept,  in  vain  she  explained, 
no  attention  was  paid  to  her,  and  the  Man- 
fords  left  her  drowned  in  tears,  John  telling 
her  that  if  the  Baronet  visited  her  again,  he 
would  turn  her  out  penniless — for  friendless 
she  felt  already. 

The  object  of  this  interdiction  being  utterly 
unconscious  of  it,  stopped  in  company  with  the 
Duke  of  Eversfield,  at  the  cottage. — They  did 
liot  alight,  as  Sir  John  was  only  desirous  of 
knowing  if  she  were  well,  and  to  express  his 
hop^  that  he  should  hear  from  Lady  Lucy  in 
the  course  of  a  week.     Anne  was  confused^ 
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partly  <mi  his  account,  and  partly  on  account  of 
Manford's  threats,  which  were  of  such  a 
nature,  and  on  such  a  subject,  that  she  would 
not  have  dared  to  hint  at  them,  even  had  he 
been  alone. 

After  they  had  ridden  out  of  hearing,  the 
Duke  broke  out — 

**  I  admire  your  taste,  Scarsbrook — she  is  a 
sweet  girl — and  so  the  mystery  is  out— -well« 
never  fear,  I  am  an  admirer  of  nature  myself 
— a  moderate  reader — think  occasionally-— and 
with  these  resourceB  might  perhapa  maiu^  ta 
rusticate  for  a  month  or  so,  with  tolerable 
grace.  But  you  have  found  out  a  natural 
beauty,  which  might  well  reconcile  one  to  a 
hut  and  a  desert.  She  strongly  reminds  me 
of  Mary  Harcourt,,  she  has  the  same  delicacy 
^nd  aniritui^lized  exp^'ession  of  fi^ce." 
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^Wbjy  my   Lord,**  answered  Scarsbrook, 

"  joa  sorely  cannot  tbink  that  a  creature  ao 

pore  as  she  is  can  excite  any  other  emotion  in 

m^  bat  pity  for  her  fate — Lucy  is  extremely 

food  of  her,  and  it  is  on  that  account  only,  that 

I  call  to  see  her.** — And  he  detailed  her  history 

to  him. 

"^  My  God  l"*  exclaimed  the  Duke,   <<  is  it 
posnble    that   a    traflGic    so    infamous    exists 
amongst  ourselves,  and  that  this  girl  has  been 
its  victim — I  have    always    hated   the    very 
nanie  of  <  Foundling  Hospitals,'  I  detest  insti- 
tutions, whicb  hold  out  induceioent  for  base- 
ness— what  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country, 
to  one  advanced  so  far  as  our  own  is,  in  the 
progress  of  social  refinement;— rl  must  see  this 
girl  again — there  is  a  kind  of  romance  about 
her,  that  relieves  the  dull,  tediu.ra  of  the  lives,, 
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actions  and  characters  of  her  sex,  whom  in 
truth  I  have  found,  so  much  alike,  that  1  begin 
to  doubt  whether  tliey  have  any  diversity  of 
moral  structure^'* 

"  That  opinion,  my  Lord,  suits  well  with  the 
atmosphere  of  your  peculiar  circle ;  but  you  for- 
get to  what  a  limited  track,  the  female  mindi 
is  there  restricted,  and  that  so  imperative  are 
the  shackles  which  confine  them,  that  she  must 
be  something  more  than  woman,  who  would 
break  them." 

"  It  may  be  so,  and  if  your  experience  be. 
derived  from  this  girl,  I  am  lucky  in  the  renn 
contro,  and  will  share  the  benefit  you  hav^ 
derived  from  her  intercourse." 

Scarsbrook  heard  the  declaration  with  some 
regret,  but  placed  as  he  was,  lie  had  nothing  to 
yrge  against  it^  and  he  had  the  mortification   to. 
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lieartheDuke  speak  in  most  eulogistic  terms  of 

Afioe,  a  day  or   two   afterwards,   he   having 

called  during  his  morning's  ride. 

Nonr  the  Duke  of  Eversfield,  though  es- 
teemed by  the  world  as  an  ^  honorable  man/ 
iiad  been  famous^  or  rather  infamous,  for  his 
unbounded  license  amongst  the  sex ;  possessing 
a  captivating  exterior,  a  tolerably  cultivated 
mind,  and  abundance  of  modest  assurance, 
veiled,  however,  under  an  appearance  of  care- 
less indiflFerence,  and  above  all  of  high  rank; 
lie  liad  used  these  as  means  for  becoming  a 
villain^  in  the  most  odious  sense  of  tiie^word — 
lie  openly  avowed  the  opinion  that — 


« 


wotnan  is  at  heart  a  rake,** 


'^^i  had   acted   upon  it   unceasingly,   in    the 
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fair  sister,  to  plague  her  by  attention;  ai 
indeed,  I  have  no  time,  for  I  promised  to  m 
our  friend  Burley>  in  Scotland.  Will  you  g 
He  has  often  asked  after  your  loelile,  and  i 
castle  will  have  only  a  few  sportsmen  to  m 


us. 


99 


To  this  proposal  Sir  John  gave  a  somewl 
unwilling  assent,  as  it  would  remove  him  fn 
being  on  the  spot  to  watch  over  Anne ;  but 
persuaded  himself  his  anxiety  was  overcharg 
on  her  account,  and  being  ignorant  of  her  r 
position,  with  regard  to  Man  ford,  after  givi 
instructions  to  his  confidential  servant,  he  1 
Vale  Hall,  glad  to  be  quite  sure  that  Eversfii 
was  away.  He  proposed  returning  in  about 
fortnight,  determined  to  proceed  to  join  1 
relatives  on  the  Continents 

Eversfield  said   well,    that   he   could    ma 


^ 
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mtldng  of  Anne^    bat  he  had  worked    her 
abondant  misery.      Surprised  at  his  oomiDg 
^ooe  to  visit  her,  she  had,  nevertheless,  re* 
ceived  him  with  respect,  and  treated  him  as  a 
frieod  of  Sir  John's  family.     He  had  been 
poU^  rather  <^  distrait/  and  had  embarrassed 
Iier  greatly  by  his  conversation.     When    he 
<!^e  a  second  time — though  his  rank  kept 
her  in  silence  —  she  shewed  plainly  enough 
Iter  sarprize.     With  every  insinuating  art,   he 
strove  to  establish  himself  in  the  confidence  of 
the  friendless  girl;  but  her  nobility  of  soul, 
her  chastity  of  sentiment,  were  above  his  in- 
fluence; and  though  she  might  feel  flattered — 
^'oo  woman  is  ever  offended  by  respectful 
attention — she  spoke  plainly  and  simply ;  and 

VOL.  I.  K 
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he  found,  that  the  foandling  had  a  chi 
DOtwithstandiDg  Pope's  libellous  assei 
and  what  was  more^  that  she  knew 
respected  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


A   REVERSE^ 


**  This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all." 


After  the  departure  of  Sir  John  Scars- 
brook  and  the  Duke  of  Eversfield,  the  female 
Manfords,  who  had  been  held  in  check  by  the 
imposing  title  of  his  Grace,  began  operations 
against  the  foundling;  determined  to  deprive 

K  2 
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her,  if  not  of  home  and  shelter,  at  least  of 
comfort.  This  they  were  more  anxioos  to  get 
done,  as  there  were  moments  in  which  Man- 
ford  shewed  symptoms,  that  old  habits  might 
revive.  Their  minds  were  so  essentially  gross^ 
that  they  could  not  conceive  it  to  be  possible 
but  that  Anne  had  intentions  to  lead  Manford 
to  make  her  his  heiress;  and  as  money  was  the 
only  source  of  worldly  distinction,  or  of  do^ 
mastic  comfort  known  to  them,  they  cherished 
it  as  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  good  thing 
on  earth. 

Manford  himself  unconsciously,  or  perhaps 
purposely  added  to  their  alarm.  He  led  any 
thing  but  a  blissful  life,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  muttering,  when  out  of  temper, — 

"  Aye,  aye,  but  ye'lf  see — I  have'na  made 
my  will  yet." 


I 
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Tliere  were  other  events,  not  too  of  no  pri- 
vate a  nature,  which  were  pressing  upon  Man- 
Mfi  attention,  and  making  him  nneasy ;  so 
ftathemade  little  opposition  to  the  schemes 
rf  big  wife — and  Anne  was  left   to  her  tender 
nercies;  the  first  of  which  was  to  order  her 
into  the  mill  as  a  weaver — ^the  second,  to  con- 
vert her  beautiful  cottage  into  a  tenement  for 
>  protegee  of  her  own — ^and  the  third,  to  insist 
on  her  heing  treated,  in  all  respects,  as  one  of 
the  common  operatives. 

This  was  a  cruel  decree,  rendered  still  more 
severe  hy  her  recent  associations.  It  seemed 
to  pat  an  end  to  all  her  hopes,  and  it  humili- 
ated her  so  deeply  in  her  own  eyes,  that  she 
Qo  longer  dared  even  think  of  talking  on  equal 
terms  with   her  once  noble  friend.     Hitherto 
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abstraction  from  menial  Am&geiryi  a  liberal 
indulgence  as  to  monejr,  a  life  of  independenee^ 
and  pursuits,  at  onee  feminine  and  becoming) 
bad  taken  away  from  ber  mind  aH  feeling  of 
inferiority,  except  in  so  far  as  bes  birdi  and 
dependant  condition  wete  ooneemed* 

By  Manferd'is  express  injunctieay  sbe  bai 
most  rigidly  kept  berself  aloof  from  liie  sur** 
rounding  cottagers^  and  this  seperatioB  bad 
grown  so  much  into  a  habit,  both  on  her  part, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  ^^  canaille,''  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  her  to  mingle  with  them 
as  the  compmiion  of  their  labours,  and  to 
become  one  of  them  in  her  hours  of  leisure. 
Yet  the  fiat  was  gone  forth,  and  on  her  seYen- 
teenth  birthdl^y^  or  rather  on  the  same  day, 
seventeen  years  aft^r  she  had  been  received 
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into  the  FoondliDg  Hospital,  she  again  entered 
Bhnford's  mill^  not  haying  been  in  its  interior 
for  BBYemU  years. 

What  her  feelings  were^  may  be  well  sur- 
mised. I%ame^  pride,  fear  and  wonder  ren- 
dered her  idNM^ntely  iaeapable  of  attending  to 
her  prescribed  task-'-of  the  natore  of  which, 
too^  she  was  utteriy  ignorant ;  and  the  over- 
le(A:er  warned  h^  onee  and  again—^^  That  it 
wane  master's  orders,  that  she  mun  work," — 
and  told  h^,  that  though  she  were  a  lady, 
pieeing  a  few  ends  woald  do  her  no  harm. 

Anne  looked  around  in  bewilderment; — 
die  could  not  fix  h^  attention  upon  the  loom 
before  hen  Her  pure  and  delicate  mind 
shrank  from  the  coarse  langm^e  and  beha- 
rioor  of  Jem  Dobs,  the  overlooker,  who  leant 
upon  the  side  bars,  and  favored  her  with  his 


dmuld  be — and  bo  you  ue  i^s  not  wot 
minding  her.  But  lord-salcer  get  i 
dinnert  ag  you  oanna  coma  out  till  4 
and  you'll  be  quite  &inty." 

"  Betty,"  said  her  mother  interrap 
**  gire  her  a  drep  of  gin — i'il  irarrant 
comfort  her." 

*'  Aye,  eye,"  eaid  the  husband,  lay] 
his  abort  pipe  for  a-  moment,  with  i 
had  been  induatriously  engaged,  "  taki 
drop,  I  alwayi  eaya  to  my  wi^  Nancy 
wbethw  a  man's  hungry  or  dry,  whe 
heart  acre  or  fttot  sore,  a  drop  of  gin 
•f  comfort,  BO  take  a  sup,  it's  done  mi 
bnndrod  timeB." 

Anne's  vtAee  was  ofaoked  wHh  tc 
■he  mutely  rejected  the  prt^erred 
Asodst  tha  well  meant  attaationa  <£  ih 
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^  yi  roi^  to  her  great  relief,  as  the  scene 
vateven  more  painfiil  to  her  than  standing 
Mm  ber  Iochd,  and  one  of  a  long  train  of 
£rtf  and  sqoalid  work-people  she  again  entered 
tkemill. 

ilftDford^  who  had  formerly  been   the  in-> 
speetor  of  all  the  operations  carried  on  in  his 
vorksy  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  obliged  to 
<lel€gate  to  others,  the  soperintendanee  of  some 
puis  of  his  mnlti&rions  concern,  on  account 
of  bis  attention  being  chimed  by  other  depart* 
meDts.     This  bad  given  rise  to  a  sort  of  ^  im- 
periom  in  imperio;'  and  a  set  of  men  governed 
the  internal  economy  of  his  mill,  in  every 
way  worthy  the  worst  portions  of  his  own  cha- 
racter,  and  a  system  of  tyranny  and  bratal 
license  had  been  established,  fatal  alike  to  the 
moral  and  social  happiness  of  the  operatives,. 
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especially  of  that  of  the  javeniley.  and  of 
females. 

In  this  contaminating  atmosphere^,  the  p^fl^ 
and  unsullied  foundling  was  now  placed.  Tsi 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  Manford  walker/ 
through  the  room,  but  he  returned  no  answer 
to  her  piteous  and  tearful  appeal.  A  sense  of 
,tl;e  injustice  done  to  her,  though  it  roused  her 
indignation,  could  suggest  no  means  for  her 
escape — she  was  solitary  and  friendless,  for 
with  the  delicacy  of  a  sensitive  and  refined 
mind,  she  felt  that  the  present  degradation 
unfitted  her  for  any  further  intercourse  with 
those,  whose  friendship  she  had  lately  rejoiced 
in.  The  days  she  bad  passed  at  Vale  Hall  rose 
brightly  in  her  memory,  the  smiles  of  Lady 
Lucy,  the  dignity  of  the  Earl,  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  Sir  John.-«-And  her  thoughts  wan^ 
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dered  from  the  noble  library  to  her  own  sweet 
cottage,  and  dwell  at  length  upon  the  pitying 
look,  and  kind  voice,  which  had  given  her 
comfort*  She  looked  roand,  and  what  a  con- 
trast did  her  situation  now  preseni^ — a  close 
and  8uffi>cating  room,  a  crowd  of  dirty,  girls 
and  young  women,  whose  loud  laugbv  and 
coarse  repartee^  sounded  but  too  much  it} 
nnison  with  the  place,  the  clack  and  clang  of 
steam  looms,^  the  impudent  familiarity  of  Jem 
Dobs  and  his  brother-overlookers,  and  above 
M,  a  consciousness,  that  her  young  hopes  were 
ernshed,  and  that  she  was  condemned  to  linger 
on  her  life  thus  degraded. 

It   wad  this  which  gave  poignancy  to   her 
sorrow,  and  made  her  forget  all  but  the  past* 

But  she  was  placed  where  forget  fulness  was 
a  crime^  and  where  mind  was  unknown  or 
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nDCared  for,  and  where  there  was  no 
pathy  for  sensibility,  or  day-dreaminf 
proof  of  w)iicU»  tlie  aforesaid  Jem  Dob 
called  her  to  realitieB,  by  a  blow  Dot 
lightly  administered,  the  *  argnmentui 
hominem,'  the 'ai^umentum  ex  bacnlo,' 
the  only  logic  acknowledged  in  the 
Pain  and  terror  compelled  Anne's  atteni 
she  vept  indeed — 

"  A  atiower  of  pearle — which  Eome  call  tears," 

but  tears  and  sobs  were  too  common  (o  ei 
remark,  and  thus  passed  on  the  ^et  day  < 
'  reverie.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


A  COMMOTION. 


**  Alas  !  truth. is  not  found  by  counting  noses.** 

Dodaley.. 


It  was  hinted  in  the  last  chapter,  that  there 
^ere  other  causes  beyond  domestic  tribulations, 
which  tended  to  withdraw  Manford's  imme* 
diate  regards  from  Anne. 
A   vast    number    of   operatives,   who    had 
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n*  ^tpoTicd  tbeinsclves  in  comfort  ancL. 

^.   by    band-lootn   weaving,    had    beenv 

^  nearly  to  starvation,  by  the  applicaticDv 

J  steam   and    machinery   to   that   particular 

branch  of  labour;    the  case  was  no  doubt  a. 

bard  one,  but 


-"  there  was  no  help  for  it, 


TIic  better  disposition  of  Uie  time 
Would  have  it  so ;" 


this  truth  was  not  perceived  by  the  sufferers, 
and  in  the  wisdom  of  their  folly,  they  took  the 
task  of  amending  their  condition  into  their 
own  hands,  and  as  ignorance  was  their  leader, 
in  the  shape  of  Orator  Sampson,  so  woe  and 
misfortune  were  necessarily  the  consequence. 

The  first    act  of   their   discontent  was  to 
abandon  their  work,,  and  thus  throw  themselves 
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into  a  state  of  absolute  destitution,  the  second 

^W8  to  appoint  a  sort  of  deliberative  assembly, 

nto  wlucb  clamour   and   vituperatioD    were 

*IoDe  admissible,  and  the  third  was  to  fix  upon 

Orator  Sampson,  as  their  president  and  oracle, 

recommendations  being,-^that   he  was  a 

loooodrel  in  grain,  but  had  a  loud  voice,  and 

^d  declaim  vehemently  on  topics  level  with 

^  ooderstanding  of  hi^  hearers. 

Thus  qualified,  the  Orator  may  speak  for 
Irnnadf,  the  scene  being  an  open  glade,  about 
*  mile  distant  from  the  nearest  mill,  and 
^6  audience  three  or  four  hundred  of  the 
^unwashed.' 

^<  Friends,  Countrymen  and  Fellow- 
citizens, — ^We  are  met  here  on  a  matter  o'  life 
«»d  death  fhear^  hear  J.  Our  rights  and  our 
bread  is  tal^en  away  by  cotton  lords,  and  steam- 
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engines,  and  flesh  and  bloody  canno'  bear  it 
longer  (hecat).    It's  no  use  to  argufy  the  mat* 
ter,  it's  as  plain  as  a  jnkeHBtaff,  it  shows  itsel^ 
in  your  hollow  cheeks,  it  shows  itseP  in  yonr 
ragged  coats,  it  shows  itsel'  in  yosr  wives'  old 
gown's — and  <A  \    my  Friends,^  Conntrymtn, 
and  Fellow-citizens,  it  shows  itsel'  in   yoinr 
little  childer's  hungry  looks  fhearj  hear).    We 
are  a  free  people,  for  you  haye  all  fionj^ 
'  Britons  nerer  shall  be  slaves  t^  bat  yott  are 
robbed,  and  treated  worse  nor  slaves  by  ootton 
lords — ^these  trample  upon  you,  take  the  bread 
out  of  your  mouths,  and  then  build  castles, 
and  palaces,  and  halls.,    I  tell  you.  Friends,, 
Countrymen,    and    Fellow-citiasens,    that    the 
mortar  is  your  blood,  and  that  the  stones  are 
your  bones;   and,  let  me  ask  you,  what  are 
these  cotton  lords^  that  hector  apd  donoineei; 
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oier you?— -What  are  they  I  say?-«Are  they 
a  bit  better  nor  yourselves  ?  (mo^  no).  We 
want  DO  steam  engines  nor  nulls-^acid  for 
why?-— because  we  have  arms  to  weave  and 

spin,— and  is'n't  a  shame  a  d d  shame,  I 

say,  that  they  take  work  out  of  our  fingers, 
and  thra  bate  us  till  it's  no  use  working.*— I 
ny  down  with  the  cotton  lords  and  steam 
^nes,  down  wi'  'em,  bum  'em  and  distroy 
'em,  and  then  we  shall  have  good  old  times 
back  again  ;  then,  I  say,  we  shall  have  beef  in 
oar  kettles,  and  ale  in  our  pots,  instead  of  meal- 
pome^  and  butter-m^k.  Down  with  the 
cotton  lords,  my  lads  \  down  with  'em  !'^ 

These  sentiments  met  ¥dth  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of  his  auditors,  and  the  ^  greasy 
rogues'  threw  up  their  caps,  and  shouted 
^  Dcnmi  with  the  cotton  lords  !^' 
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This  meeting  was  not  a  solitary  one,  in  fact 
the  entire  rural  population  of  a  large  and  popu- 
lous district,  was  discontented  and  partly 
starving.     Rumour,, 


**  the  blunt  monster,  with  uncounted  heads. 


}> 


had  carried  tidings  of  these  ^  sayings  and 
doings,'  to  the  manufacturers,  and  bad  excited 
proportionate  alarm.  Precautbnary  measures 
were  taken,  and  Manford  as  being  the  richest 
man  amongst  them,  and  as  a  sequence  believed 
to  be  the  wisest,  had  been  made  the  organ  for 
conveying  information  of  this  threatening  state 
of  things  to  government. 

Great  was  the   pride   of  tlie   Man  fords,  on 
the  delivery  of  a  packet,  sealed  with  an  official 
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stel)  ouirked    <  Home  DepartineoV  and   in- 
doned  *  John  Manford,  Esq.  Factory  Hall.' 

""WelV  said  Mrs.  Manfoi^d,  <<  I  never 
bow'd  sach  a  thing,  to  be  sore.  To  think  of 
oar  John  having  a  letter  from  the  <  Secretary 
rf  State !'     Good  gracious,  what  next?" 

Tbis  letter  was  jast  sach  an  one  as  is  gene- 
rally received  from  persons  in  office, — ^abun- 
daotly  oracolar^  and  very  little  to  the  purpose. 
It  Loffrever  contained  a  high   eulogium  upon 
Mr.  Manford's  sagacity  and   prudence;    and 
recommended  tliat  the  local  authorities  should 
be  active,  that  special  constables  should  be 
sworn    in,  and    further,   that  military  force 
should  be  in  readiness,  provided  the  civil  power 
was  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  emergency.  This 
was  all  very  well  for  the  manufacturers,  but 
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did  little  to  abate  the  distress  existiu^  anongst 
the  operatives. 

Manford's  understanding,  and  the  under- 
standings of  his  brother  ^<  cotton  lordsy"  were 
unfit  to  govern  the  crisis;  their  views  were 
limited  to  their  factory  walls,  they  possessed  no 
knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  question, 
with  them  it  was  a  mere  opposition  of  brute 
force  to  brute  force,  and  as  often  as  they  heard 
of  meetings  of  the  operatives,  a  posse  of  con- 
stables, headed  by  a  neighbouring  dunderheaded 
magistrate,  was  dispatched  to  disperse  the 
starving  weavers.  This  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
personal  animosity,  and  slight  skirmishes  not 
uafi'equently  took  place,  as  often  indeed  as  the 
eloquence  of  Orator  Sampson  could  screw  the 
courage  of  his  followers  to  the  ^  sticking 
point.' 
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The  notifms  entertained    by  the    sufferers 

themselves  were   pitiably  absurd;    had  they 

destroyed  every  mill  then  in    existence,  they 

would  not  have  been  (me  inch  nearer  the  *  good 

old  times^'  with  the  ideas  of  which  they  allowed 

themselves  to  be  deluded.    They  were  however 

rendered  desperate,  partly  by  the  pressure  of 

want,  which  is  a  bad  reasoner,  and  a  still 
worse  adviser,  and  partly  by  the  advices  of  bad 

aod  violent  men  who  served  their  own  purposes 

by  misleading    and     blinding     the     popular 

miod. 

Manford  was  busily  engaged  in  all  thei^e 

measures,  and  as  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 

are  clear  headed  and  shrewd,  simply  because 

they  have  but  one  idea,  it  is  natural  that  when 

new  ones  were  forced  into  his  head,  the  old 

one  was  for  the  time  displaced.    Anne,  conse- 
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queDtly,  was  neuly  forgotteo,  aod  m 
passed  away,  and  found  her  drot^ing 
ing,  like  a  beautiful  exotle,  in  the  i 
and  forei^  atmosphere  of  the  mill. 
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CHAPTER  XVt. 


A  CONFLAGRATION. 


'  Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide, 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
I'o  its  ftill  height." 

Henry  FiJtK 


It  was  in  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  18 — ^ 
n  the  discontented  labourers  proceeded  to 
piit  their  long  threatened  violence  into  effect. 
^e  solitary  mark  of  wisdom  connected  with 
^liiit  proceeding  was,    that    it    had    strangely 

VOL,   I*  L 
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enough  been  kept  secret*  The  blow  fell  the 
first  upon  Manford,  who  had  made  himself) 
of  late,  particularly  obnoxious. 

The  hands  had  been  at  work  about  an  hour) 
as  they  began  somewhere  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  it  was  still  quite  dark,  when 
they  were  startled  by  a  loud  ^^  hurrah,"  and  a 
shower  of  brickbats  pouring  through  the  win- 
dows. Every  thing  was  in  a  moment  in  the 
wildest  confusion:  the  women  and  children 
shrieked,  the  men  stormed,  swore  and  shouted, 
but  took  no  measures  to  defend  their  master's 
property. 

The  wild  hubbub^  the  acclamations  of  the 
misguided  mob,  and  the  terrified  clamours  of 
the  people,  roused  Manford  from  his  sleep; 
and  on  rushing  hastily  to  the  window,  he  saw 
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liis  otagnificeDt  mill  already  on  fire  in  several 
places,  and  his  machinery  hurled  from  the 
wiDdovs,  amidst  the  vociferous  ^  hurrahs'  of 
the  destroyers.  There  was  little  time  allowed 
bim  for  deliberation,  as  his  alarmed  household 
broke  in  upon  him,  exhibiting  all  the  moods  of 
fear. 

*^  We  shall  be  murdered,  I'avished,  ruined, 
barat — oh,  Lord,  be  gracious  to  us !  Oh  John, 
ran,  man,  send  for  the  soldiers,  send  for  the 
constables. — Oh  Lord !— -oh  Lord  !  —  they're 
coming  here. — Oh  John,  where's  your  gun — 
siioot'em — shoot'em." 

In  the  midst  of  this  domestic  turmoil,  Man- 
M  became  aware  that  a  party  of  the  rioters 
Were  approaching  the  house ;  indeed,  the  light 
from  the    burning    mill    now  illumined   the 

L    2 
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neighbourhood,  and  made  their  motions  quite 
apparent. 

Manford  had  enough  of  that  bull-dog  ecu-* 
rage  which  renders  men  brave,  simply  because 
they  are  insensible  to  danger;  but  he  felt  that 
flight,  in  his  particular  case,  would  be  the 
better  part  of  valour ;  and  ordering  all  about 
him  to  get  out  of  the  way,  as  fast  as  possible, 
he  left  the  house,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
esca[)e  meeting  with  the  excited  rabble,  as  it  is 
more  than  likely,  had  they  seized  him,  they 
would  have  treated  him  roughly. 

While  the  proprietor  was  thus  seeking  his 
personal  safety,  in  flight,  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion went  on  gloriously,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
mob.  The  whole  of  the  immense  structure, 
with  its  necessary  offices,  and  stock  of  manu^ 
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hetured  goods  and  of  raw  material,  was  in 
one  mass  of  bright  flame — a  burnt  offering  to 
^onmce  and  foliy.  His  house,  too,  was  com- 
pletely gutted,  and  irreverent  hands  made  a 
Iwofire  of  old  Mrs.  Manibrd's   ^^  Lion  Beds," 

« 

<nd  all  the  household  stuff,  in  which  she  had 
long  delighted.     The  cellars  were  emptied  and 
tbeir  contents  transferred  into  the  persons  of 
Orator  Sampson  and   his   immediate   myrrai- 
ilons;  for  Sampson,   a  Boanerges  in  council, 
Was  f^  also  foremost  in  the  fight,*'  and  as  day 
broke  gloomily  and  heavily,  the  well  ordered 
establishment  of   Factory   Hall,   with   its  de- 
pendences,   was  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins — so 
rapid  had  been  the  work  of  demolition. 

No  injury  had  been  sustained  by  the  work- 
people, in  the  mill,  beyond  bruises  and  blows, 
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and  the  inevitable  mischief  sattained  by  die 
Yush  to  escape.. 

So  far  the  rioters  bad  socceededf  in  tbeir 
wishes,  they  had  destroyed  property  to  tibe 
amocint  of  one  hundred  thoosmid  potnids,  and 
thought  themselves  certain  to  be  benefited. 
They  were  flushed  with  triumph,  and  tbeir 
numbers  increased  fast ;  those  whom  timidity 
bad  kept  back,  now  hastened  forward  in  order 
to  share  the  spoil*  Thus  Sampson  found  him- 
self the  leader  of  a  little  army,  and,  like  a  good 
general,  lost  no  time,  but  hastened  away  to  the 
nearest  mill,  with  the  full  determination  tiiat 
it  should  share  the  same  fate  as  Manford's. 

The  news  of  this  rising  had,  however,  flowii 
through  the  country,  heightened  in  its  horrors 
by  the  blazing  mill,  which  served  as  a  beacon 
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%ht,  to  direct    assistance.      As   it   alirays 
iiappens  in  these  cases,  no  official  arrangements 
bad  been  made  to  meet  the  storm,  though  it 
bad  been  long  brooding.    The  local  means  at 
ittod  were  utterly  insigniBcant,  when  opposed 
to  a  determined  outbreak;  and  even  these  were 
^ooipmised  and  inci^bie  of  acting  in  con* 
tert;  so  that  vast  property  might  be  said  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  an  infuriated  rabble,  with- 
out any  check  upon  their  destructive  propensi- 
ties.   Expresses  were,  however,  sent  off,  one 
after  another,  to  the  nearest  military  station, 
and  Manford,  and  some  of  his  more  resolute 
neighbours,  determined  to  garrison  one  of  the 
atrongest    and  most    defensible    mills,   which 
happened,  fortunately,  to  be  the  first  in  the 
line  of  the  march  of  the  rioters. 
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These  were  nothiog  daunted  by  the  hasty 
preparatioQs  made  to-  reskt  them,  and  oom* 
meneed  a  simultaneous  attack  in  front  and 
rear.  The  party  inside,  several  of  whom  wece 
armed  with  guns,  made  the  best  resistance  ia 
their  power,  and  a  good  many  wounds  were 
inflicted.  The  exasperation  of  the  assailants 
was  momentarily  inQreasing,  and  it  req^uired 
no  ordinary  share  of  courage  to  hold  out.  The 
besieged,  however,  felt  that  their  lives  were 
at  stake,  and  desperation  taught  them  the 
tactics  of  warfare.  They  resisted  like  Tiirk% 
— the  best  soldiers  behind  a  wall  in  the 
world — and  no  sooner  did  the  besiegers  gain  a 
lodgment  in  the  windows,  the  doors  being  well 
defended  by  bales  of  cotton,  than  they  were 
driven  back  often  sorely  wounded. 
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The  eontest  continued  for  upwards  of  an 
beifir;  *  the  fiM^tory  wails  were  thick,'  and 
tlM9  fijririis  of  the  rioters  began  to  flag. 
Orator  Sampson,  Kke  a  prudent  general, 
lle]it>  out  of  the  thick  of  the  fray,  con<- 
tenting  himself  with  encouraging  his  followers ; 
till  fearing  that  a  farther  delay  might  bring 
open  them  the  military,  before  the  proper 
quantum  of  mischief  had  been  done,  he 
directed  their  attention  to  another  mill,  and 
die  shout  arose  ^^  Trickle's  mill,  my  lads,->^ 
Trickle's  mill,"  and  away  went  the  tumultuary 
host. 

This  mill  was,    unfortunately,   defencelessi; 

and  fell  an  instant  prey  to  their  fui^.     The 

check  which  they  had  expenenced  had  given 

time  for  the  summoning  of  aid ;  and  whispers 

began  to  circulate  amongst  theip,  that  a  body 
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of  cavalry  was  approaching.  Sampson's  infla- 
ence  coald  not  withstand  this,  and  indeed  he 
liad  sense  enough  to  wish  to  avoid  a  collision 
with  so  formidable  an  enemy.  He  determined, 
however,  to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter, 
and  drew  up  his  bands  on  a  wooded  height, 
which,  in  his  military  skill,  he  deemed  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  horsemen. 

This  movement  had  been  scarcely  effected 
when  a  troop  of  cavalry  appeared,  "  bloody 
with  spurring.**  The  "  pomp  and  circum- 
stance  of  war,"  even  on  such  a  small  scale, 
effectually  shook  the  nerves  of  the  rioters,  and 
when  Colonel  C ordered  his  men  to  dis- 
mount, and  attack  them  with  their  long  broad* 
swords,  the  first  flash  of  these  broke  up  their 
discipline,  and  ^*  sauve  qui  peut "  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 
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Several  of  the  more  active  ringleaders  were 
eapturedy  in  their  inglorious  flight — but  Orator 
Sampson  managed  to  escape;  and  thus  ended 
the  first  attempt  of  the  operatives  to  restore 
the  '^  good  old  times." 


PLEBIIAHK 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


MAGISTRATES. 


The  officer  comtnaDcliDg  the  d 
which  "had  put  the  foolish  people 
passed  a  high  eulogium  on  the  gallar 
bad  been  displayed  hy  Maaford  and  1 
This  had  iade«d  saved  a  vast  atnoui 
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*^*^y)  and  as  John  had  acted  as  the  diviser 
^  ^ell  as  leader,  he  became  a  hero  in  a  small 

'Tbe  female  Manfords  had  found  shelter  in 
^fce  house  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor^  from 
^lefury  of  the  rabble  rout,  and  great  were 
^ieir  lamentations  on  witnessing  the  ravages 
^mmitted  at  Factory  Hall*  Poor  Mrs.  Man-« 
^ord  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept  aloud,  till 
^  was  comforted  by  John,  who  said  ta 
ier— , 

"  Ne'er  mind,  we  shall  be  paid  for  it,  and 
^e'U  build  a  grander." 

This  consolation  came  home  to  her  troubled 
spirits,  and  her  anger  and  dismay  vented  them- 
selves in  no  very  measured  terms,  on  the  per-« 
petrators  of  the  mischief.  Immediate  stepa 
vere  taken  to  fijid  them  a  comfortable  home^ 
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for  tlie  time,  whilst  Manford  went  about  esti- 
mating Ills  loss:,  aud  calculating  insurances  and 
county  rates* 

The  consequence  of  this  outrage,  however, 
fell  lightly  upon  the  wealthy  manufacturer,  in 
comparison  with  the  work-people ;  many  hun- 
dreds of  these  were  deprived  of  employment, 
without  any  chance  of  removing  their  position 
till  the  mills  were  rebuilt;  poverty,  idleness, 
and  a  poor-rate  increased  ten-fold,  produced 
sad  work  in  the  parish,  which  was  years  before 
it  fairly  recovered  itself. 

On  the  day  following  the  memorable  event, 
the  incendiaries  were  taken  before  the  nearest 
magistrate  for  examination. — This  was  one  of 
those  worthies  who  add  nothing  of  dignity  ia 
the  bench — he  was  a  piece  of  antiquity,  whose 
sole  recommendation  for  filling  that  important 
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office  of  a  local  magistrate,  was,  that  his  father 
had  filled  it  before  biuK     The  office  itself  is  an 
iioooarable  one^  and  whea  held  by  a  man  of 
dneretion  and  intelligence,  is  a  source  of  many 
Uessiogs  to  society ;  but,  when  held  by  bigotted, 
fnoiaDt  and  arbitrary  characters,  it  becomes  a 
ttowrge  and  a  corse,  as  it  lets  loose  one  of 
thtte  earthly  plagues,  a  sharp  lawyer,  in  the 
sittpe  of  a  derk,  a  man  who  battens  upon  the 
*iNst  portions  of  baman  nature,  till  he  be- 
comes a  moral  gangreen. 

Squire  Edwards  boasted  that  in  his  youth 
k  had  been  active  and  strong,  and  moreover, 
that  he  was  at  that  period  of  his  life  an  uncom- 
monly clever  fellow  ;  this  is  very  possible,  but 
ag  his  bodily  powers  were  diminished,  till  he 
was  redoced  to  a  gouty  valetudinarian,  swathed 
m  flannel  and  doe-skin^  so  his  mental  energies 
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Iiari'also  fallen  inta  the  *  sere  and  yellovir  U 


tku^  in  hi 


■  '-J 


« 


reverence  and  chair  days,** 


lie  shone  forth  as  an  old  man,  who  )iad 
jBted  nothing  by  his  experience,  except  ii 
acquired  nicety  of  appetite,  as  if  men  were 
into  the  world  to  live  like  swine,  and  on  g 
out  of  it,  must  have  for  their  epitaph, 
written  by  Sardanapalus  for  his  own  t( 
stone  — ^ 


*^    Hnw*  hnKAO.   niifo  Affi nugomiA  Aveafiii>4fa  liKS^^^ 
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were  brought  iQ»  strongly  guarded.  *^  Awful 
times ! — Oh,  you  wretches  I"  shaking  his 
clenched  hand,  *^  you  shall  be  hanged  and 
gibbeted  every  one  of  you. — Mills  burnt — 
houses  robbed — and  every  soul  in  the  town^ 
ship  put  in  bodily  fear. — Awful  times ! — Awful 
times !" 

At  this  moment,  John  Manford  and  others^ 
who  had  suffered  from  the  rioters,  entered  the 
justice-room,  and  the  case  was  gone  into,  after 
a  world  of  oivility  had  passed  between  tho 
magistrate  and  the  prosecutoi*s« 

Amongst  the  prisoners  was  a  fine  young 
iellow,  who  vehemently  protested  his  innocence 
of  the  oharge  brought  against  him,  and  who 
declared  that  he  was  carrying  his  gun,  and 
pursuing  his  proper  vocation,  namely,  that  of 
game*keeper  to  Sir  John  Scarsbrook,  when  he 
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was   pounced  upon  by  the  military,  whilst  ifi 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  conveyed  to  prisoD* 
It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  manufacturers 
had  been  wounded  by  a  buck  shot,  daring 
attack  made  upon  them  in  the  mill,  and  tf 
none  of  the  other  prisoners  had  fire-^arms,  this 
young  man  was  too  important  a  victim  to  be 
allowed  to  escape ;  and  both  Manford  and  his 
friends  deposed  upon  oath,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  assailants ;  and  the  wonnded 
man  deliberately  swore,  that  he  saw  him  take 
aim  at  him,  a^d,  therefore    his   recollection 
of  him  was  most  vivid. — On  the  other  hand, 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  one  and  all,  solemnly 
declared,  that  James   Smith,  such   being  his 
name,  more  generally  known  by   <  Jem  the 
Keeper,'  was  never  amongst  them  at  all,  either 
on  that  day  or  at  any  other  time,  and  other 
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vitaesses  were  at  band,  to  prove  that  it  w«bb 
iopofisible  for  him  to  faaye  been  at  Trickle's 
nii)^  at  the  hoar  when  it  was  deliberately 
asserted,  he    was    aiding    and    abetting    the 

Tbe  magistrate^  however,  did  not  deem  it 

'Aeedful  to  attend  to  these  parties.     **  Bloody 

wretch  ! — ^Bloody  villain  ! — Away  with  him — 

away  with  him !" — being  the  only  answer  made 

1o  Jem's  appeals. 

At  this  particular  janctare,  when  the  officers 
were  on  the  point  of  removing  the  prisoners^ 
for  the  purpose  of  their  being  conveyed  to 
Cheater  Castle,  Sir  John  Scarsbrook  entered 
tbe  room ;  he  had  returned  from  Scotland  the 
evenii^  previous,  and  having  heard  strange 
and  aggravated  rumours  of  the  rising  of  the 
operatives,  he  had  ridden  over  from  the  Hall, 
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to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  as  a  magistrate, 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair. 

It  was  with  extreme  surprise  and  regret, 
that  he  found  liis  own  game-keeper  implicated 
in  this  unhappy  transaction,  amongst  a  good 
many  others  of  his  inferior  tenantry;  of 
Smith's  innocence  he  felt  no  moral  doubt,  as 
the  young  man  had  always  borne  an  irre- 
proachable character ;  and  besides,  as  there  was 
not  the  sliglitest  reason,  why  or  wherefore  he 
should  have  so  committed  himself.  Greatly  to 
the  annoyance,  therefore,  of  Justice  Edwards, 
another  worthy  prop  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
manufacturers.  Sir  John  insisted  upon  having 
the  evidence  gone  into.  The  conflicting  testi- 
mony was  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
business,  both  parties  standing  stoutly  to  the 
proof. 
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Sir  John  hinted  that  the  confuMon,  and 
unavoidable  excitement  of  the  occasion,  might 
have  led  the  gentlemen  into  error.  This  gave 
great  offence^ 

«  Look  ye,  Sir  John/'  said  Trickle,  «  if  so 
^i  as  how  you  means  to  say,  that  I  did  no'  see 
Jem,  the  Keeper,  why  I  tell  yon  plainly,  that 
you  tell  a  d d  lie !" 

*'  And  I  say,"  said  John  Alanford,  <<  as  hoW 
'^8 chelating  justice,  coming  in  in  this  fashion, 
^od  supporting  a  set  of  rascals,  who  would  ha* 
"lurdered  us  if  they  could." 

**  Gentlemen,"  answered  Sir  John,  "  I  de- 
plore, as  mu(Sh  as  any  one  amongst  you,  th€f 
outrage  you  have  suffered,  and  will  assist  with 
all  my  power  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice; 
but  surely,  when  the  prisoners  are  so  numerous^' 
there  is  no  occasion  to  add  an  innocent  man  to 
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the  list,  and  innocent  I  believe  Smith  to  b» 
most  certainly,^' 

^^He'sguilty^/rm  sure,"  said  Edwards,  <^anA^ 
so  there's  an  end  of  it;  your  tag-rag'-and-bob— 
tail  witnesses  wont  do,  Sir  John,  against  th 
wealthy  gentlemen,  they  have  sworn  it,  and  it' 
enough.     Clerk,  make  out  his  committal/' 

<^  I  must  protest  against  this  prejudice  an 
anger,"    said    Sir  John,    ^^  as   magistrates  i 
is  our  duty  to  protect  innocence,  as  well  as  t 
punish  guilt,  and  I  will  not  allow  so  palpable 
perversion  of  it." 

"  You  wont,  Sir  John,"  answered  Edwards 
puffing  in  wrath,  *^  we  are  not  to  be  riddea — 
this  way,  I  tell  you,  I  was  on  this  bench  before- 
you  were  born,  and  am  a  wiser  man,  let  m(^ 
tell  you,  than  you  are," 

"  Aye,   aye,"    vociferated    the    gentlemen. 
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"tbe  old  justice  for   us^   we   want    no    in- 
terlopers.'* 
"It  is  in  vain,"  said  Sir  John^   ^<  I  perceive, 
^argae  the  point,  and  I  have  no  way  left,  but 
^appeal  to  higher  authority;  I  will  not,  if  it 
^  in  my  power  to  prevent  it,  see  a  deserving 
^an  consigviAd  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
^  prison ;    I  am,   I  confess  surprised  at  the 
^armth  of  prejudice^  displayed  in  this  ease,  it 
^  quite  unaccountable  to  me^  and  I  shall  watch 
j^he  whole  proceedings  narrowly.'^ 

So  saying  he  departed,  hurt  and  mortified  at 
the  treatment  he  had  experienced.~^He  made  a 
careful  memorandum  of  the  facts,  and  insti- 
tuted a  diligent  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
labourers,  and  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  suf- 
ferings he  discovered  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  rashness  of  the  sufferers  on  the  other,  and 
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he  felt  that  he  had  not  done  his  duty,  either  as 
a  man,  or  as  a   magistrate,  in  living  in  tbe 
midst  of  such  a  mass  of  misery  and  ignorance) 
and  allowing  his  rank  and  station  to  prevent 
his  being  aware  of  it.     His  purse  was  liberally 
opened,  and  his  advice  freely  afforded  to  the 
distressed    operatives ;    and   he   stretched  tbe 
shield  of  his  protection  over  them,  as  far  as 
justice  would  permit,  in  order  to  save  them 
from  themselves,  and  from  being  ridden  over 
by  the  rough  sliod  anger  of  the  powers  called 
into  play  against  them. 

There  was,  indeed,  great  occasion  for  some 
intelligent  and  influential  man  to  guard  their 
interests.  Fear,  and  the  agitated  and  uneasy 
condition  of  the  labourers,  drove  away  all 
feeling  of  commiseration  and  sympathy.  A 
sort  of    ^  Cordon   militaire '   was    established 


f 
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MhI  Ae  distiirbed  districts,  and  Gh>yeranieDt 
Ijr  a  ttrai^ly,  thoegh  by  no  means  nnnsoal 
ftmnkm  of  common  sense,  and  of  common 
joitiee^  lent  all  its  energies  to  punish,  without 
iMddog^  any  eSbrt  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
rffhe  offendenb 

It  thos  happened  that  Sir  John  Scarsbrook's 
iinnaile  and  just  interference  was  coldly 
koM  upon,  and  Mr.  Justice  Overdo,  and 
Ui  wise  colleagues,  were  supported  in  their 
>tapid  belief,  of  the  guilt  and  conduct  of  the 
prisoners. 


VOL.  I. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    RIO 


**  Affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek. 
But  not  take  in  the  mmd.** 

WuUer'a  Tai 


"  Men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes.** 

Cleopatra, 
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^■ak  baf^  tlie  most  taikdfanog  and  wakeAJ 
of  iaman  jmmiaas,  had,  for  a  tiniey  ovoiooked 

It  k  poadMey  indeed,  that  she  would  have 

^  left  in  her  obaeoritv,  had  not  Sir  John 

Scanbiook,  on   recriving  a  letter    from    his 

^Hter,  made  enqoiries  after  her.    Lady  Lucy 

written   him  by  a  GoTemment  Coorier, 

iNggiog  him  to  remove  Anne,  and  place  her 

vith  her  aont,  the  Dowager  Connteas  ot  Elton, 

to  vrhom  she  had  written  her  history,  and  from 

vbose  goodness  of  heart,  she  was  sore  that  she 

would  treat  Anne  as  if  she  were  a  child  of 

liffown. 

Sir  John  lost  not  a  moment  in  proceeding  to 
pot  her  Ladyship's  wishes  into  execution.  On 
ridii^  op  to  the  cottage  (Anne's  former  abode) 

M  2 
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he  was  surprised  to  find  it  metamorphosed  inti) 
a  grimy  looking  hoyel,  in  front  of  which  were 
playing  three  or  four  squalid  children.  Its  trim 
trellis*work,  formerly  covered  with  ivy,  was 
in  ruins,  and  its  once  neat  door  porch  was  hung 
with  tattered  clothes,  placed  there  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  dr}nng  in  the  wintry 
sun. 

His  enquiry  of  the  slatternly  woman,  wbo 
knswered  his  knock,  as  to  whether  Anne  was 
within,  was  replied  to — 

"  Why,  now,  if  its  our  little  Anne  as  you 
wants,  she's  fast  asleep  i'  th'  cradle." 

"  No,  my  good  dame,  it  is  not  your  little 
Anne — but  Anne  who  lived  here  some  weeks 
ago." 

^^  Oh,  I  suppose  as  how  you  means  the 
young  woman   as  once  lived  here; — I  knows 
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ootbiog  about  her.     My  John  was  put  in  here 
ij  Madam  Manford,  as  he's  the  gardener." 

Sir  John  turned  away,  and  determined  to 

seek  Manford,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  him 

what  had  become  of  his  once  loved  prot^6e. — 

This,  indeed,  he  felt  unwilling  to  do,  as  he  had 

had  one  or  two   specimens  lately   of  John's 

breeding,  which  had  been  alike  unlooked  for 

sfid  undeserved.      But  Manford's  mind   was 

changing  with  his  fortunes.      He  had  always 

1^0  II  good   deal  under  the  controul  of  his 

mother  and  his  family,  and  when  to  these  were 

added  a  wife,  and  the  loss  of  Anne's  influence, 

lome  of  the  best  p^rts  of  his  character  were 

obscured* 

He  became  proud,  coarsely  proud,  foud  of 
lis  vulgarism,  because,  being  backed  by  his 
r^th,  it  passed  current  a^pongst  his  contemn 
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poraries  for  wit ;  and  some  of  this  be  had 
chosen  to  bestow  upon  Sir  John  Scarsbrook^ 
simply  on  account  that  he  acted  as  a  man  of 
honour,  a  man  of  integrity  and  a  man  of 
feeling.  The  occasion  for  this  had  arisen  from 
the  affair  of  his  gamekeeper,  whom  prejudice 
and  lies  had  consigned  to  Chester  Castle,  as 
there  was  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  that  th» 
man  was  innocent. 

He  alighted  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  which 
he  had  been  informed  the  Manfords  were  at 
present  abiding.  Manford  was  out,  but  the 
two  Mrs.  Manfords  received  him  with  priuB 
civility.  He  had  become  an  especial  object  of 
dislike  to  these  two  ladies,  because  he  ha^d  very 
coldly  declined  their  intimacy,  a  thing  which  a 
woman  never  forgives. 

<*  Pray,  Mrs,  Manford,  will  you  be  so  good 
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18  to  tell  me^   what  is  become  of  poor  Anne 

Talbot?     Lady  Ha^ertcm    has    written    me 

dxmther,  and  die  is  anxious  to  relieve  Mr. 

Hanford  of  all  farther    trouble  on  her  ac- 

ooonC 

Mrs.  Manford  fidgetted  and  primmed,  and  at 
last  said— 

^^  Welly  Sir  John^  it's  very  cmrious,  what 

70Q  quality  folk  can  want  wi'  a  poor  ^rl  like 

Aone.    May  be,  her  Ladyship  wants  her  for  a 

^Qrse-maid ;  now  our  John  winna  keep  her  as 

a  lady.'* 

<<  I  believe  Lady  Haggerton's  intentions  re* 
garding  this  unprotected  creature  are  of  the 
very  best  and  kindest  description.  Will  you 
fiivor  me  with  her  present  address,  as  I  find 
she  has  removed  from  the  cottage." 

f<  Whv  Lord  sake,  Sir  John,  I  dinna  know 
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where  she  is,  onljr  I  suppose  she's  where  she 
should  be,  for  I  think  she's  no  great  things  for 
my  part  I  does'na  like  young  women  having 
IXukes  and  Baronets  running  after  'em,  that  I 
does'na^  Sir  John;  and,  may  be,  you  know  I 
more  about  her  than  I  do,  for  she  ,was  a  pert 
and  forward  minx,  Sir  John.  But  we've 
pulled  her  a  peg  down  I  assure  yon,  sheil  not 
take  your  fancy  now  she  works  in  the  faetoryj 
I  guess.,'* 

Ineffably  disgusted,  and  aa  Mrs;   Manford 
seemed  disposed  to  be  loquacious.   Sir  John 
abruptly  left  the  house.    He  pursued  his  en- 
quiries, however,  but  could   hear  nothing  of 
Anne's   whereabouts,    for  the    cottagers    had 
been  thrown  inta  confusion  by  the  burning  of 
the   mill;    many  of  them   had  left,   and  the 
vhole  were  too  mindful  of  their  own  immiediate 
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istresses  to  pay  much  attention  to  Sir  Jolin's 

ueries,  a  gruff  and  careless  *  no/   being  the 

;eneral  answer^ 

He  wrote,  at  length,  to  Manford,  begging 

iim,  as  a  man,  to  have  some  compassion  on  tho 

riendless  girl — and  pointing  out  the  advant* 

ges  which  must  result  from  her  being  placed 

nder  his  sister's  protection.     To  this    note 

lanford  deigned  no  reply ;  he  had  himself  lost 

ght  of  Anne,  but  when  thus  reminded  of  her, 

B  sent  for  Jemmy  Dobs,  the  overlooker,  to 

iquire  after  her. 

Dobs  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock 

the  riot,  so  that  his  face  had  about  as  mucU 

pression  in  it  as  that  ^  d'un  mouton  qui  r6ve.' 

3  answered  his  master's  enquiries  with  a  look 

stolid  wonder. 

<*  He  didna  know — he  could  na  tell — th.^ 

M  d 
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"«>"W  be,  for  I  tbi^^     f 

"^  *«••*•    I  doe.'     I 
^"fces  and  Ban 
^^'nti.  Sir.  I 
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rt  by  chaiiDg  and 

Hours.     It  was, 

Miiag  a  few 


Vit^         ^  \^ 

^      ■%.  .int'uu  to  ar- 


•!• 


girl,    who   had    been 
thiug  too  precious  almost 


« 


winds  of  Heav*n  to  blow  upon,** 


^me   dreas^maker    to    the    degraded     and 
porerty  stricken  wretches,  with  whom  she  was 
eoodemned  to  associate.     Money  siic  received 
litde  or  none — but  she  got  food,  and  Nelly, 
Jtroad  of  her  lodger,  proved  an  excellent  eco- 
nomist.   She  would  fain  have  made  the  shriuk- 
iog  girl  as  merry  as  herself,  for  though  Nelly 
was   poor,    she    was    a    determinedly  happy 
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fire  had   dazed   him  —  but  he  could   go  and 


see/' 


Accordingly,   being  better   acquainted  with 
the  people  than  Sir  John,  he  soon  found  out 
that  Anne   was  living  with    Nelly   Tims,    in 
the    cleugh — "  very    decently    and    orderly^ 
like," 

The  fire  had  deprived  Anne  even  of  hei 
wretched  means  of  support.  She  had  escape< 
with  the  rest,  and  without  personal  injury^  j 
but  the  family  with  which  she  had  been  f]sice£j^^ 
absolutely  refused  to  receive  her^  unless  sh^  ^^ 
could  pay  for  her  board.  In  this  extremity 
and  amidst  a  scene  of  wild  terror  and  confu- 
sion, she  sought  the  house  of  Nelly,  to  whoi 
she  had  done  kindnesses,  when  her  prospect^^''^ 
and  situation  were  better.  Nelly  received  h^^ 
gladly,  but  she  was  miserably  poor,  as    sIb^ 
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earned  ber  scanty  support  by  chariDg  and 
doing  odd  work  for  her  neighbours;  It  was, 
ho\eever,  a  shelter ;  and  after  remaining  a  few 
days  she  turned  her  little  acquirements  to  ac- 
count, and  the  lovely  girl,  who  had  been 
brooght  up,  as  a  thing  too  precious  almost 
for  the 


•*  winds  of  Heav*n  to  blow  upon," 

became    dress-maker    to    the    degraded    and 
poverty  stricken  wretches,  with  whom  she  was 
condemned  to  associate.     Money  she  received 
little  or  none — but  she  got  food,  and  Nelly, 
proud  of  her  lodger,  proved  an  excellent  eco- 
nomist.   She  would  fain  have  made  the  shrink- 
ing girl  as  merry  as  herself,  for  though  Nelly 
was    poor,    she    was    a    determinedly  happy 


"  I|uigh  like  paxTOte  at  a  bag-pipei^* 


but  her  coarse^  thpugh  well  meant  effortc 
to  animate  the  Foundling ;  and  Anne'a 
blanched,  and  she  refused  to  be  comfo 
although  with  a  woman's  passivie  eoura 
endured  her  lot,  and  bore  up  under  ci 
stances  which  would  ha^e  driven  mai 
iT^ckliess  d^peratioQ*. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  PLEBEIAN'S  VISIT  TO  LONDONT. 


«    K>i 


Some  strange  commotion 
b  in  his  brain.** 

Henry  the  Eighth, 


The  events  which  have  been  narrated  had 

^^cited  a  considerable  sensation,  not  only  in 

^leir  immediate    neighbourhood,  but   in   the 

^feasts  of  those  who  had  the  guiding  of  the 

^te  machine^  and  it  was  resolved  to  institute 
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a  sifting  enquiry  into  tlie  cause  and  probable 
consequences  of  the  great  distress,  said  to  be 
preying  upon  large  masses  of  the  community; 
John    Manford   was    therefore   summoned  to 
attend   a  privy   council,   to   be   held  for  t^® 
express   purpose;    this   summons   he  receiv^^ 
with  some  embarassment,  and  by  way  of  st^P" 
porting  him,  his  friends  and  coadjutors  dr^^^ 
up     a     memorial,    stating    their    views    a^^ 
opinions,    to   which    the    ofiicer   commandi^^ 
the    troops    which    had    assisted   in    quclli'^^ 
the    riot    added    a    report,    speaking    in    tb^ 
highest    terms    of    Manford's     conduct,    and 
lauding   the   conduct  of    the   civil    power  to 
the  skies. 

Mrs.  Manford  insisted  on  accompanying 
her  husband; — a  visit  to  London  was  an 
event  of   no    every  day   occurrence,   and  to 
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ber,  whose  farthest  peregrination  had  never 
reached  forty  miles  from  home,  it  seemed 
portentoas. 

A  large  stock  of  sandwiches,  and  an 
ample  bottle  of  brandy  having  been  stored 
^Pj  they  prosecuted  their  journey  in  the 
Uail,  and  were  finally  deposited  safe  in 
Hmbs,  but  grievously  tired,  at  the  Bull 
^nd  Mouth,  in  St,  Martin's. 

Here  Manford  took  up  his  temporary 
^bode,  and  on  the  following  day,  fortified 
^th  Ins  credentials,  he  appeared  in  Downing 
Street :  one  of  London's  disgraceful  hackney 
coaches,  being  the  respectable  vehicle,  which 
bad  carried  him  from  his  fashionable  hotel 
^  the  government  office. 

Wealth  is  the  *  open  sesame '  to  respect 
in  Downing  Street,  as  well   as   every  where 
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eke,  and  Mauford  was  very  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  Lord  John's  and  Lord  Charles's 
of  the  council  board.  His  statenaents  were 
attentively  listened  to,  and  his  auditors  were 
apparently  greatly  edified,^  and  also  highly 
pleased,  they  declared,  with  his  business-like 
and  practical  views.  This  part  of  his  morn* 
lug's  work  being  gone  through,  he  was 
carried  to  a  levee,  and  had  the  high  honour 
of  an  introduction  ;  and  to  crown  all,  the  sword 
of  state  was  brought  out,  and  having  been 
laid  upon  his  shoulders,  he  was  declared  to  be 
Sir  John  Mauford>  Knight ! 

On  his  return  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  even 
his  wife  was  struck  by  the  change  in  his  gait ; 
there  was  a  conscious  dignity  about  him,  and 
he  strode  past  her  with  an  oblique  look,  so  full 
of  meauiog,  that  she  exclaimed*-^ 
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'^  Goodness  gradoas,  JoiiDy  what's  coioe 
erer  thee  ?' 

<' Nancy,"  said  he,  ^Vm  not  John— roi 
Sir  John,  I  tell  thee,"  he  eontinoed,  as  sht 
lifted  up  her  hands  and  her  eyes — ^  I  tell  thee, 
Nancy,  that  Fm  a  kn%ht,"  and  hariug  so  said, 
^  seated  himself,  with  a  degree  of  dignity, 
^  filled  Nancy  with  amazement. 

''  Graeioos  me,  John,  a  kn^t !  — And 
where  hast  thee  been  ? — ^Has    thee  seen    the 

^'I  have,  Nancy,  and  he  laid  his  sword 
over  my  back,  and  so  I  am  a  knighL" 

^^  Good  lord,  Johnny  !  —  Wert  thee  not 
frightened  ? — What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?" 

And  so  the  conversation  ran  on,  till  Sir  John 
Imd  *  fought  his  battle  o'er  again,' — 
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**  And  thrice  had  slain  the  slain,'* 


4 

i 

•i 


and  was  not  interrapted  until  the  waiter 
entered,  Mrs.  Manford  having  rung  the  bell.-^ 
Her  order  was  characteristic : 

**  Bring  Sir  John  a  pint  of  sherry — and  as 
Sir  John  is  hungry,  bring  a  slice  of  ham  and  a 
roll — and  tell  boots  to  come  for  Sir  John's 
shoes — and  be  sure  to  tell  the  cook,  to  cook 
Sir     John     a     nice     rump     steak    for    din- 


ner." 


Now  this  titular  dignity  was  exactly  the 
thing  to  suit  a  woman  of  MrSt  Manford's 
calibre  of  understanding — it  gave  a  handle,  as 
she  called  it,  to  John's  name,  and  made  it 
sound  much  better.  Manford  himself,  a 
changed  man,  seemed  as  much  pleased  as  hia 


} 
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wife,  and  she  Sir  Johned  him  to  his  heart'0 
eoDtent 

"  Lord,  John,"  she  said,  ^<  must  I  call  thee 
^ir  John,  when  we're  by  oursel's,  lad,  it  does 
wnnd  grand." 

^  Why  thee  sees,  Nancy,  I  suppose  we  shall 
get  used  to  it— but  I  think  thee'd  better." 

This  event  was,  however,  far  too  important 
to  be  confined  to  her  own  breast,  and  in  thq 
^Tse  of  a  few  days  the  following  letter  was 
I'eceived  by  her  coterie  of  country  confidants : 


**  One  of  the  most  astonishingest 
tbings  has  happened  as  ever  was  know'd — our 
John  is  made  a  knight,  and  must  be  called,  by 
the  King's  orders.  Sir  John  Manford— only 
think  how  grand  it  will  sound — it's  quite 
turned  my  head  topsy-turvey.   And  then  we've 
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seen  such  a  power  of  fine  people,  that  I  really 
begins  to  think,  London's  the  only  place  for 
great  folks,  like  Sir  John  and  me. — Only  here 
nobody  knows  any  thing  about  one,  and  Sir 
John  had  his  hat  knocked  over  his  eyes  and 
pocket  picked,  as  we  were  coming  from  the 
theatre  last  night — only  think,  what  impu- 
dence. We've  been  to  a  grand  man,  called 
an  artist,  to  have  our  likenesses  taken,  both  in 
one  frame,  and  it  is  to  have  written  on  it — 
^  These  are  Sir  John  Man  ford  and  his  Lady,' 
it  will  look  mighty  grand  in  our  new  house. 
I  hopes  that  they  are  getting  on  with  it, 
— and  that  they  will  take  care  to  have  the 
kitchen  near  at  hand.  We  shall  be  down  next 
week,  and  come  in  our  new  carriage,  with  the 
arms  of  the  Manfurds  and  the  Nortons  painted 
PP  it|  H|)d  hung  round  wi'  curtains,  which  thev 
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balls  supporters.     Sir  John   desires  his   kiod 
love  to  his  Motherland  hopes  this  will  find  you 

in  good  health,  as  it  leaves  us  at  present,  and 

80  DO  more  from  your 

**  Obedt.  humble  Senrant, 

"  Nancy  Manfokd. 

"  AuU  and  Mooth,  Room  No.  4. 
"  March.  18—.^* 


Sir  John  and  his  wife  having  *^  lionized " 
tlirough  the  modern  Babylon,  on  the  week 
following,  prepared  to  return  to  their  native 
parish.  The  new  <^rriage — that  is  an  old  one 
Qew  painted — most  splendidly  emblazoned,  was 
put  into  requisition,  and  on  the  second  day 
after  their  departure  from  London,  they  were 
receiving  the  congratulations  and  compliments 
of  their  acquaintances,  amongst  whom  ther^ 
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was  a  vast  deal  of  ^  screwing  of  backs,'  and 
screwing  of  ibees,  to  fit  themselves  to  the 
consequence  of  the  new  knight.  He,  on  hit 
part,  behaved  with  a  graciousness  of  demean* 
our,  which  his  neighbour  Trickle  declared  ^  to 
be  the  right  thing,  and  in  the  regular  quality 
fashion,'  and  old  Mrs.  Manford  was  so  over- 
joyed, that  she  let  fall  tears, 

**  Such  as  tender  mothers  shed," 

and  imbibed  se  copiously  of  brandy  and  water, 
that  it  was  found  needful,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  her  weeping  delight,  to  carry  her  to  bed. 

The  Nortous,  who  felt  that  a  portion  of 
^'  honour's  skirt "  had  brushed  over  them,  de- 
termined to  give  a  grand  ball,  to  celebrate  the 
event,  at  which  were  to  be. present  every  body 
in  the  remotest  degree  connected  with  them, 
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who  were  not  poor.  Vast  preparations  were  at 
ODee  set  on  foot,  in  which  the  Manfords  were 
cordial  co-operators.  Notes  of  invitation  were 
writteo,  and  of  course  accepted.  The  officers 
^  the  regiment  quartered  in  the  place  were 
inyitod,  and  it  was  fully  determined  to  make  a 
HKMt  brilliant  afiair  of  it 
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PLEBEIANS  AND  PATRICIANS. 


CHAPTER  L 


BALL  PREPARATIONS. 


*'  Genius  loci.'* 


Though  Mrs.  Manfdrd  entered  vigorously 
into  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  ball» 
she  sorely  grudged  that  it  was  to  take  place 
before  her  new  bouse  was  ready.    There  Was 

B   2 
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no  help  for  it,  and  80  she  condoled  herself  with 

*  •        I  •        ' . .  .■ 

the  idea,  that  when  Factory  Hall  was  rebuilt 
she  would  give  another  ball,  that  should 
eclipse  all  that  had  gone  before  it.  With  thic 
mental  resolution  she  was  satisfied,  and  th( 
important  day  came.  She  had  taken  upoc 
herself  the  entire  arrangement,  because,  as  sh< 
argued  ^  she  had  been  in  London,  and,  there 
fore,  must  know  how  to  do  it  in  style.' 

Early  in  the  morning  the  two  Mrs.  Man 
fords  and  the  three  Misses  Manfotd  remove< 
themselves  in  a  body  to  the  house  of  Mr 
Norton,  followed  by  Jem,  loaded  with  a  mos 
bulky  cargo  of  bandboxes,  in  which  wer 
placed  the  fineries  for  the  evening ;  the  ladie 
having  visited  Mrs.  Brown  for  the  occasioii 
J(;m  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  as  one  by  op 
the  boxes  were  fixed  on  his  person  ;  and  as  li* 
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^gered  under  his  load,  sung  to  himself  the 
%eQd  of  an  old  rustic  ballad — 


"  The  devil  take  bows  and  furbelows." 

Norton's  bouse   underwent  a  regular   ran- 

^king;  and  what  with  scrubbing,  brushing, 

^^sting,  and  other  et  ceteras,  the  lady-hostesses 

S^ve  themselves  a  tolerable  breathing.     Beds 

^^^d  chairs  that  lately  looked   quakerlike,   in 

''^w  coverings  of   grey  holland,    now   stood 

^^^i^th  in  glowing  crimson ;   and  the  Brussels 

^^^rpets  once  more  showed  their  faces.     Every 

^ciing  being  declared  in  apple-pie  order  in  the 

*^«a8e,  the  dancing-room  was  the  next  object 

^^f  attention.     Norton's  house,  though  a  tole- 
^bly  spacious  one,  had  no  room  at  all  com- 
mensurate in  size  with  the  expected  dancing 
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tfarong;  fortunately,  however,  the  bouse  alMit- 
ted  upon  the  mill^  looking  somethiDg  Kke  a 
pigmy  in  the  embrace  of  a  giant  f  and  they  de- 
termined to  eonvert  a  spare  room  in  it,  used 
for  storing  away  waste  cotton,,  into  Aeii 
*^  salle  i  danser.^  The  only  objection  to  thii 
scheme  was,  that  it  was  far  from  being  ^'redolenl 
of  sweetness,"  in  fact  it  smelt  abominably—- 
and  it  required  scrubbing,  and  whitewashing, 
and  ventilating,  before  even  the  cotton  nobilit} 
could  reconcile  themselves  to  it. 

The  walls  of  this  elegant  and  tasteful  Bfort 
ment  were  appropriately  decorated  with  ^ 
multitude  of  tin  sconces ;.  and  at  either  ex 
tremity  there  was  placed  a  large  laurel-tree 
having  oranges  and  apples  ingeniously  bus 
pended  in  them,  ^^  looking,  for  all  the  world,' 
as  Miss  Norton  declared,  ^^just  like  natur.' 
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IUb  wm  a  fimey  of  Mrs.  Manford'%  and  wai 
feckmod  iJbe  ^  cheM'osavre"  of  the  day. 

The  next  important  division  of  ibeir  labours 
WM  to  arrange  the  eatables  and  drinkables; 
iii  it  was  bore  the  plebeians  shewed  profn- 
WHii  it  r  tbey  dU  not  shew  any  parlicnlar 
nfeefjr  of  idea.  They  Ux^ed  apon  this  day 
«aooe-— 


'*  big  With  the  ftte  of  patdes  aod  of  pies,"* 

^tid  the  larder  and  dining-room   presented  a 

glorious  display  of  decanters  and  dishes.    Here 

^Id  Mrs.  Manford  was  in  her  element;    she 

Marshalled  long  files  of  wine  bottles,  backed  by 

a  goodly  show  of  rum  and  brandy  holders,   for 

making  the — 

«  Liquor  that  i&e  lofd," 
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namely— puDcb,  a  favorite  bereitig^'ittttoii^l 
the  ladies  of  the  district;  who  esteemed 
it  far  above  wine,  as  a  stimulant  lo 
enable  them  to  dance  with  that  degre6"of 
energy,  which  came  up  to  th^ir  nbticrfas  "of 
graceful  agility.  Judging  frotn  the  quatitities 
provided,  there  seemed  to  be  qo  reason  for 
supposing,  that  there  would  be  any  lack  of 
spirits  among  the  visitors,  to  enable  them 
to  go  through  the  evening  with  becoming 
vigor. 

These  multifarious  labours  were,  at  length, 
brought  to  a  close,  just  as  the  shades  of  even- 
ing began  to  shew  themselves;  and  as  their 
cards  of  invitation  had  appointed  eight  o'clock 
for  the  hour  of  reception,  the  ladies  thought  it 
time  to  begin  to  decorate  themselves,  in  order 
that  their  persons  might  appear  in  unison  with 
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tbeir  apartinents.  Mrs.  Brown  had  indeed 
d9]DQ  her  part  to  admiration,  and  as  the  diffe- 
reDt  articles  were  brought  under  review,  it  was 
UDwmously  agreed,  *\  that  they  should  all  be 
9»  fioe  as  queens^" 

.  The  taste,  indeed,  displayed  by  these  refined 
ladies,  was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the 
Dujce's  advice  to  Juliana-^- 


«  T»l 


ril  have  no  glittering  gew-ga^^-s  stuck  about  you, 
To  stretch  the  gaping  eyes  of  idiot  wonder. 
And  make  men  stare  upon  a  piece  of  earth 
As  on  the  star-wnmgfat  finnament — no  featherB 
To  wave  as  streamers  to  your  vanity — 
Nor  cumbrous  silk,  that  vnAk  its  rustling  sound 
Makes  proud  the  flesh  that  bears  it." 


'Q  troth,  the  ladies  were  neither  young  nor 
Wdsome,  so  that  had  they  been  modestly 
attired,  with— 


B    & 
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*'  A  haif-blowQ  rose,  stuck  in  their  braided  bair. 
With  no  more  diamonds  than  their  eyes  were  made  of, 
No  deeper  rubies  than  compos'd  their  lijps. 
Nor  pearls  more  precious  than  inhabit  them^** 


they  woald  have  been  any  thing  tmt  cliarm- 
ing;  indeed,  in  the  last  particular^  more  than 
one  of  the  bevy  were  absolutely  wanting. 

However,  there  was  no  fear  on  this  head — 
feathers,  as  we  have  before  seen,  were  especial 
objects  of  regard ;  and  after  their  ^<  waving 
locks"  had  undergone  the  proper  amount  of 
brushing,  a  ^^  panoply  of  plumes "  nodded 
upon  each  half-robed  damsel ;  and  Phoebe  de^ 
dared  that  her  head  ^^felt  just  like  a  pin- 
cuiihion/' 

Time  flew  rapidly,^ — the  ladies  indulged 
themselves  in  a  gossiping  cup  of  tea ;  and  now^ 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  make  their 
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final  arrsmgeiDents  for  receiving  the  eompany. 
Mrs.  M^niWd,  senicNr,  took  charge  of  the  tea- 
tabler— S&s.  Manford^  jmiioTy  placed  herself' 
near  the  door — IVCss  Norton  was  in  the  kitchen 
soperifltendjng.  baLf-a«dozen  servants,  all  busily^ 
^  work  in  making  toast,  and  bread  and 
ktter,— rbeef  and  lamb,  were  roasting,  and 
tbe  whole  place  was  in.  a  throng  of  bnsi-. 
QM  The  three  Misses  Manford  were  dis* 
P<ised  in  different  parts  of  the  rooms.  Mrs., 
Norton  was  vis-a-vis  with  Mrs.  Manfordy 
jOQior^  and  the  Misses  Norton  were  placed  one. 
^^  each  side  of  the  fire-place — whilst  Manford,  ^ 
^ho  had  now  joined  them,  and  who  was  to  act 
^  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  paraded  thi^: 
^^wiog^roooi — dressed  i  la  Manford — ^that  is, 
^  Ui]«  eoat,  with  enormous  metal  battoB%  ^; 
ll^t  of   kerse^ere  shorts,^  whit^  stockin|^. 
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substantial  shoes,  a  mareella  waistcoat,  made 
with  flaps,  and  a  cravat  of  ample  dimensions. 

Every  thing  being  thus  **  in  statu  qao,^ 
expectation  was  alive,  and  just  as  the  clock 
struck  eight,  a  distant  sound  was  heard,  re- 
sembling the  rumbling  of  a  baggage  train. — 
Near  and  more  near  came  the  sound,  and  a 
cortege  slowly  wound  its  way  along  the 
narrow  lane  leading  to  the  house,  that  would 
have  astonished  the  very  paving  stones  of  St 
James'  Square. 

Punctuality  was  a  thing  of  course,  the 
most  distant  of  the  invited,  in  all  direc- 
tions, had  set  out  pretty  early,  and  as  they 
proceeded  on  their  way,  they  were  joined 
by  others,  whose  houses  lay  in  their  track,  till 
these  various  trains  had  become  concentrated 
as  they  neared  their  place  of  destination.-^ 
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Caravan^   market  earts,    and   (armiog  carte 

were  the  magnificent   chariotB   used  by  the 
visitof8>«8ome  covered,   some   uocoveredy  but 

^  thronged  with  people  quite  as  grand  as  the 

Manfords  and  Nortons  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


THE  PLEBEIAN  BALL.. 


"  What  a  coil's  here." 

Shakespeare, 


Carriage  after  carriage  disgorged  its  co 
tents,  and  the  parties  were  one  after  another 
announced  by  Jem  in  a  most  vociferous  strain 
Most  of  these  were  of  the    ^^  illustrious  o 
scure,"  who  aro>  as  yet^  ^^  unsung  by  fame,''^ 
comprising  their  immediate  neighbours,   and- 
grocers,  drapers  and  tallow-chandlers  from  tb^ 
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surrounding  hamlete.  The  ball  had  been 
spoken  of  in  such  grandiloquent  terms,  that  all 
were  oo  the  tip-toe  of  expectation;  and  the 
formidable  preparations  made  ta  receive  them, 
gave  a  foretaste  of  coming  splendour,  quite 
overpowering* 

Meanwhile  the  '<  posse  comitatus,"  in  the 
drawing-room,  was  fully  on  the  alert;  and 
when  the  ladies  had  stript  off  their  outward 
coverings,  and  the  gentlemen  b^d  adjusted  their 
stocks,  duos  and  trios  made  their  entre  in 
rapid  succession.  Sir  John  Manford  acted  as 
^  maitre  de  mode,"  and  the  two  senior  ladies 
had  soon  sufficient  occupation  in  catering  for 
the  keen  appetites  of  the  company — ^it  being  a 
standing  rule,  to  come  hungry  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  ^*  goods  the  gods  provide,"  on. 
•oeh  an  occasion* 


i 
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It  would  be  iiuposaible  to  describe,.  Qr  x^tl^c 
it  would  be  incredible  were  it  to  be  told^  ho: 
nuuiy  cups  of  tea  were  drank  by  the  ^J^ 
and  liow  many  slices  of  bread  and  j^utt^r^  .4f| 
toast  were  eaten  by  the  gentlemen.:  .  ]f ,, 
were  not  a  feast  of  reason  it  was^  at  1^ 
a  feast  of  hunger.  Cut  and  come  againi  Wi 
evidently  the  motto  inscribed  on  the  stom^ 
of  the  visitors^  and  the  half  dozen  maid  se 
vants  bad  more  than  enough  to  do  to  repleni 
the  plates^,  which  were  continually  seqt  .0 
empty.  Symptoms  of  repletion  were  at  lengl 
however,  apparent — ^the  ladies  began  to  wi 
their  mouths  and  their  foreheads, — and  t 
gentlemen  shewed  signs  of  sociality,  by  gathc 
ing  together  in  knots,  and  discussing  the  sts 
of  the  nation.  Sir  John  Manford's  recent  vi 
to  London,  and  his  interview  with  Lords  ai 
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^tarie%  and  heaven  knows  what   bedde^ 
bim,  at  once,  a  man  of  anthorhy  on  all 
t^9  he   WsB    therefore  in  great    request, 
aiitfas  he  perambnlated  from  group  to  groopi  he 
{ot  Sir  Jofan'd  to  some  purpose. 
The  great  **  Lions"  of  the  evening  were  not 
^  yet^'  however,    arrived  ;-^' these    were  the 
^tire  mess  of  the  — th  R^;iment,    stationed 
^  the  immediate  neighbourhood. — Symptoms 
or  anxiety  and  impatience  began  to  display 
^emselves  amongst    the  female  division    of 
^be  company,   especially  in  its  younger  por-* 
^^ctos;  and  various  whispers  were  in  circula- 
^*<Hj,  such  as  the  following — '^  Dear-a^me,  sure 
they  will  come.**     "  Do  you   think  they  will 
^ring  their  swords  ?*     "  Eh,  but  suppose  they 
^Die  in  their  spurs — what  a  rumpus  tliey'll 
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make  in  our  flounces  I"—- and  sundry  otbei 
equally  chai'aeteristie  remarks* 

Now  tlie  military  gentlemen  had^  hitbertc 
seen  little  of  the  lady  part  of  this  commmiCy 
tbey  were,  however,  familiar  enough  with  th 
ontsides  of  the  many  excellent  boiises  the 
dwelt  in;  and  had  formed  their  notions  c 
their  appearance  and  manners,  from  thes 
erroneous  indices,  Tbey  were  a  £euBbioaabl 
set  of  men— the  regiment  being  a  **  emek 
one — some  of  them  aristocrats,  and  all  we 
born  and  well  educated^ 

The  tea-rthings  were  kept  in  order,  till  th 
patience  of  the  expectants  bad  nearly  evapc 
rated,  amidst  the  steam  of  two  tremendous  tea 
urns,  that  were  seething  and  bubbling  upty 
the  tables,  when,  at  length,  a  loud  knock,  an 
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^  hogr»  voice  of  Jem,  bellowing — ^*  Tlie 
VoScerSf^  set  the  hearts,  of  the  ladies  io 
Miofi,  and  quieted  their  tongaes.  Manford 
kutiljr  resumed  his  proper  station,,  and  as  the 
gMdemen  came  in,  severally  announced  them, 
tt  Colonel,  ^r  John  Morton — Major,  the 
Hoasrable  Frederick  Augustus  de  PEp6e — 
Captain  Ashcroft — and  so  on :  the  ladies,  in 
&  body,  rose  and  curtsied^ — acd  old  Mrs.. 
Marford   called  out — 

^  Pray  do  come  to  your  tea,  as  the  fiddlers 
^c  ju8t  striking  up, — *  Come  haste  to  the 
Wedding/  Lord  bless  us,  gentlemen,  haw  late 
yoa  are,''  she  continued,  ^^  why  Pm  nearly 
^Ited;  and  all  the  young  lasses  are  sitting 
^  piDs.'* 

The  Colonel)  the  Honorable  Major,  and  the 
^Cfit  lifted   up  their  eyebrows,  at  seeing  the^ 
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preparatioas,  and  very  politely  declioed.  Tbii 
was  a  signal  for  an  universal  scuffle; — thi 
ladies,  in  a  body,  hurried  to  tlie  ball-room 
followed  by  the  gentlemen,  so  that  the  soldiefi 
were  "  left  alone  in  their  glory,"  with  Si 
John  Manford,  two  or  three  ancient  damec 
whom  rheumatism  aad  the  pains  and  penaltie 
of  old  age  had  robbed  of  activity. 

As  they  were  preparing  to  follow  the  route 
one  of  these  venerables  begged  the  Honorabl 
Frederick  Ai^ustus  de  TEpeje,  to  lend  her  hi 
arm — 

"  For,"  said  she,  **  Pm  so  mighty  fond  c 
dancing;  and  our  Nelly  and  John  are  reckone 
about  the  best  hornpipers  in  the  country." 

Charity  as  well  as  politeness  softened  th 
steel  heart  of  the  gay  de  PEpee,  who.  mutterei 
to  Afiiliford,  as  he  paced  on  with  his  burden — 
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''fforDpipers! — what  the  devil  does  the  old 
^otDan  mean  ?" 

"Ton  my  honor,  Major,  I  don't  know;-^ 
^  kind  of  dance  I  should  fancy ;  for»  from 
^eooise  in  advance,  I  should  he  led  to  believe 
^t  there  were  a  number  of  bears>  in  clog«| 
^.^ii^')''  2^d  80  saying,  the  sententious  Cap^ 
^n  carled  his  whiskers  round  his  fingers. 

The  music  had  roused  the  flag^ng  spirits  of 

^  visitors,  and  when  the  officers  entered  the 

^lUroom,  they  found  its  entire  length  occupied 

^y  a  double  line  of  dancers ;   and   ^^  change 

^des  and  back  again," — ^*  right  and  left," — 

four   hands    across,"     echoing    backwards 

^d  forwards,     amidst   loud    laughter     and 

^^'  joking.     Manford  immediately  sought 

^t ,  partners    for    them ;     and     in     a    few 

'"minutes   brought  Miss  Trickle,  junior,    and 


and  the  other  to  the  Major,  leaTiDj 
immediately,  to  accommodate  the  rest 
party. 

After  the  usual  bow  and  curtsey  I 
exchanged^  and  the  ladies  were  seat 
Colonel  and  the  Major  looked  rathei 
and  the  latter  whispered,  as  they  leant 
chairs  of  their  partners, — 

^'  In  the  name  of  wonder,  Colonel,  ^ 
we  to  do  ?" 

**  Do !"    answered    he,    good    ham 
"  why,   play  the  boy,  and  have  a  fv 
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The  whbper  passed  through  the  group ;  and 
^  young  men,   throwing  off  their  ^^  style," 
wogfhed  heartily;  and  one  of  them  seeing  the 
poocli  bowl  already  circulating,  exclaimed-^ 
<<fiacche!  OheBacche!" 
I        f^Good  me,"    whispered   Miss   Trickle,   to 
ttfisDobs,  ^^just  hear, — why  he's  asking  for 
Bicca — who'd  have  thought  it !" 

The  ice  being  broken,  the  gallant  corps  be- 

^^B  mad-caps;  and  with  boyish  enthusiasm 

^tered  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene.     Manford 

'^  provided  them  all  with  partners,  and   they 

l^ed  themselves  rank  and  file,  to  the  tune  of 

t^rops  of  Brandy," 

'*  Eyes  right,"  shouted  a  bluff  sub. — *•  Eyes 
^^%"  echoed  another.—"  To  the  right,  wheel," 
*^d  tlie  Major;  and  away  they  went  in  a 
^^irring  country  dance, — alternately  laughing 
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and  Btumbliflg  against  their  Beigbboara^  aa 
scrambled  through  the  figure. 

<<  Well,"  said  Ashford,  ''  I  once  d« 
with  a  company  of  Hottentots,  at  the  i 
but,  'pon  honor,  their  muscular  exerUons 
but  trifling,  when  compared  to  those  of 
poor  people.  What  a  galaxy  of  red  faces 
red  arms. — Oh,  here  comes  the  punch  bof 
pledge  me.  comrades, — and  let  us  do  1 
to  our  entertainers." 

Their  partners,  however,  claimed  son 
tention.  Compliments  were  paid — punch 
cake  duly  administered — and  a  little 
miliarity  began  to  grow  up  between 
parties,  notwithstanding  the  dissonanc 
their  habits. 

The  Honorable  Major,  who  was  some 
of   a  wag,   recited,   in    a    pompous  ton< 
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Miss  Dobn,  after  some  reiy  touching  compli- 
ments— 


^'  Dans  tons  les  tempt,  hi&A  regu  4l*upe  belle 
Et  dans  les  camps,  redoutable  guerier, 
Dans  un  boudoir,  et  dans'  une'  querelle, 
Toujours  n^on  front  fut  ceint  d\ine  laurier." 


cc 


Ob  me!"  she  whispered  to  her  mother^* 
who  was  seated  beside  her,  <<  he's  talking 
Latin." 

*^  Talking  Latin  !"  echoed  the  mother,  sotto 
voeCi  ^^  Lord-a-mercy,  Martha,  who  ever  heard 
sach  a  thing; — ^and  just  look  at  his  waist,  how 
he  is  screwed." 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  jovial  party  were 
in  high  glee; — Mrs.  Manford,  senior,  had 
fastened  herself  upon  the  Colonel,  and  gave 

VOL.   II.  c 
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liim  a  full  and  particular  history  of  ^  her  JoboV 
being  made  a  Knight' 

"  And  you  must  know,  Cornil,"  she  conti- 
nued, ^^  as  how  its  my  belief  as  he'll  be 
a  I^ord — ^he's  got  so  very  'cute,  and  has  such 
a  power  of  money.  If  poor  old  Honest  John 
could  but  peep  out  of  his  grave,  and  see  hvoh 
he'd  go  mad  with  joy ;  for  you  must  know  as 
how  Sir  John  was  his  pet-lad,  though  he  wtf 
then  quite  a  natral,  and  would  na  wear  hat  nor 
coat  Isn't  it  very  wonderful — just  look  at 
him,  as  he  dances  with  his  wife— doesn't 
look  well  as  a  Knight  ?*' 

How  far  the  old  lady's  garrulity  might  bav0 
carried  her  is  uncertain :  but,  luckily,  at  this 
moment,  the  punch-bowl,  in  its  course  of  cir* 
culation,  reached  her,  and  under  cover  of  ' 
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f    iriminiiig  glass,  tbe  gallant  Colonel  made  his 

acape.    And  now — 


**  The  mirth  grew  *  fast  and  furious/  '* 

ttd  the  military  became  great  favorites,  and 
with  the  ogling  girls,  till  their  awe  wore 

;  and  laughter  and  repartee,  not  always  the 
^•«rt  refined,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
gentlemen  got  elevated,  as  the  good  wine  did 
^  good  office,  and  the  rules  of  decorum  were 
iB08t  sadly  put  to  the  blush. 

Supper  came  in  due  time,  and  not  before  it 
^  wanted.  Tbe  ladies  had  jumped  and 
^Ued  till,  they  declared  that,  they  could 
Jump  and  amble  no  longer,  and  the  gentlemen 
^i  stamped  and  vaulted,  till  Sir  John  Man- 
**d  swore  roundly,  that  he'd  got  a  Yorkshire 

c  2 
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thirst  upon  him,  and  <<  that  he  was  both  hungrf 
aiid  dry." 

Abundant  means  were  on  tlie  board  to 
satisfy  both  these  wants,  and  due  honor  was 
done  to  them.  The  military  guests  having 
thrown  off  their  fastidiousness,  and  being 
highly  amused,  shared  in  the  conviviality,  and 
made,  what  the  Major  declared  to  be — 

"  A  very  good  dinner,  only  it  was  abomi- 
nably cooked." 

The  party  returned  to  the  ball-room  in  ren< 
vated  strength  and  spirits;  Manford,  and  o^ 
of  his  brother  compotators,  carried  the  t^ 
laurel  trees,  which  had  hitherto  stood  at  eB 
extremity  of  the  room,  into  the  middle  of 
and  the  whole  company  joining  hands  dan^ 
round  them  in  a  circle.  Chairs  began  to 
overthrown — Mrs.  Manford^  senior,  had  be< 
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tlternately  laugbing  and  crying  for  some  time, 
and  80  on,  from  one  extravagance  to  another, 
till  £ir  in  the  night;  when  they  severally 
wended  their  way  homewards,  and  the  officers 
l)eat  up  their  quarters  about  day-break,  singing 


"  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 
b  the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise.'* 

^d  80  ended  the  plebeians'  ball. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


THE  TRIAL.— PLEBEIAN  IDEAS  OF  TRUTH 

AND   JUSTICE. 


"  He's  honest,  on  mine  honour." 

Henry  Eighth' 


During  all  tliis  rejoicing  and  **grot!ri^ 
greatness,"  amidst  his  plebeian  neighboof^ 
Sir  John  Scarsbrook  had  remained  at  V^^ 
Hall ;  partly  on  account  of  the  approacbtf^ 
trial  of  his  gamekeeper,  for  his  alleged  riotott^* 
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ana  CFcn  murderous  coDdoct — partly  on  ac- 
^ot  of  the  oppressions  which  were  practised 
t^poo  the  star^ang  population — and  partly,  too, 
rom  anxiety  on  account  of  the  lost  Anne. 
lie  delicacy  and  purity  of  his  feelings  towards 
iC)  made  him  shrink  however  from  the  coarse 
>pntation8  which  met  him,  whenever  his 
leasiness  led  him  to  enquire  after  her. 
Be  bad  written  an  account  of  her  singular 
Appearance  to  his  sister,  and  was  much  ro- 
^  on  finding  she  proposed  returning, 
»rtly,  to  Vale  Hall.  Lady  Haggerton's 
ith  had  suffered,  in  consequence  of  an 
ident  which  had  befallen  them  near  Lyons  ; 
ir  carriage  having  been   overturned,    and 

Lordship,  for  some  minutes,  been  ex* 
led  to  the  most  imminent  peril.  The  shock 
I  been  too  great  for  her,  and  she  had  de« 
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termined  to  return  in   place   of   prosec 
their  journey,  as  at  first  proposed ;  as  sh 
persuaded  herself,  that   Spring,  and  a 
residence  at  the  Hall  would  restore  her 
tered  health.     She  felt,  too,  anxiously  u 
about    the  Foundling;    and   this   feeling 
doubt,   came  in    to  aid  her  resolution. 
Lordship  had  fortunately  escaped  any  si 
injury,  and  willingly  coincided  with  his 
wishes.      Their  letter  to    Sir  John   sig 
that  they  would  be  at  Vale  Hall  in  the  < 
of  the  month. 

The   trial   of   Jem   Ward,    the   keep< 
length  came  on,  at  the  Chester  assizes, 
was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the 
mind  on  the  occasion ;  and  though  an  E 
jury  is  as  fair  a  judicial  tribunal  as  c 
found,  men's  opinions  are  more  or  less  s 
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0/ popular  impressioD 8;  and  thus  the  current 
0/ prejudice  set  strongly  against  the  prisoners. 
^  John  Scarsbrook's  well-meant  and  humane 
iflterfereoce,  had,  oddly  enough,  called  down 
tte  suspicion  of  "  the  powers  that  were ;"  who 
^med  incapable  of   believing,    that  a  man 
could  do  right,  simply  because  it  was  right; 
ftod,  hence,   imputed    his    conduct,    however 
honorable  and  praiseworthy  in  itself,  as  an  act 
^f  interference  between    the  constituted  au- 
thorities, and  a    disaffected    and    murmuring 
Papulation. 

On  the  day  c^  trial,  he  attended  in  Court, 
^d  brought  with  him  a  host  of  witnesses,  be* 
^des  aiding  himself  by  the  most  eminent 
counsel.  He  could  not  appear,  indeed, 
^^  advocate  for  Ward's  companions,  as 
^^ir  own    admission    of    riotous    behaviour; 
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precluded  any  chance  of  escape,  unless, 
indeed,  by  some  legal  quibble,  of  which 
he  would  have  scorned  to  avail  himself. 
Ward  was  indicted  with  the  rest,  and  a 
very  lengthened  examination  of  witnesses  took 
place. 

The  impression,  obviously,  in  court  was, 
that  he  was  guilty;  though  several  very  re- 
spectable people  swore  positively  to  having 
seen  him,  more  than  once,  pursuing  his  usual 
course  of  business,  in  Bream's  Wood,  early  on 
the  morning  in  question ;  the  said  wood  being 
not  less  than  three  miles  distant  from  the 
scene  of  outrage.  The  evidence,  given  in  his 
favor,  in  all  other  respects,  was  exceedingly 
favorable,  and  described  him  as  being  always 
noticed  ^for  the  con*ectness  and  general  pro- 
priety of  his  behaviour*    ThiB  was  corrobor 
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rated  by  &>  John  Scarsbrook  himself,   who 
^«H  that    he    had    been    brought    np    in 
fl»  family,  and  that  he  was  his  own  persona! 
^ttenrfant    on    all    sporting    occasions.      The 
^^QDsel,  too,  in  a  pointed   speech,   called  the 
*tteniion  of  the  jury  to  the  absolute  cootradic- 
tions  in  the   evidence;    still    the    incredulous 
*Jr  of  judge  and  jurymen  satisfied  him  tliat  a 
verdict  must  go  against  his  client,   unless  some 
discrepancy  could  be  wrung  out  of  the  prose- 
cutorfi,  by   cross-examination.      In    fact,    the 
^timony  given  in  his  favor  was  doubted,  if  not 
^Bsbelieved;    the   court   thinking,    apparently, 
^flHt  the  "  esprit  de  corps"  was  at  the  bottom 
^^  K  in  place  of  fact.     It  was  a  reasonable 
Conclusion,  perhaps,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a 
felse  one.  ' 

Mr.  Trickle  was  the  chief  witness  against 
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him,  though  corroborated  by  his  brother  m 
nufacturers.      On   coming  into  the    witnei 
box,     his    examination     was    conducted 
Counsellor  S . 

^^  You  positively  swear,  Mr.  Trickle,  to  i 
identity  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  a 
that  he  fired  the  shot  by  which  you  w( 
wounded  ?" 

*^  Yes«  I  do, — I  swear  it  was  him,  and  i 
body  else." 

^^  You  were,"  said  the  Counsel,  looking  a 
map,  *^  standing  at  a  window  on  the  groii 
floor  of  your  own  mill,  and  defending  y< 
property  against  the  attack  of  rioters. 
what  position  did  Ward,  the  prisoner,  sta; 
when  he  fired  at  you ; — you  saw  him  clearly 
suppose  ?" 

<^  To  be  sure  I  did,  I  see'd  him  as  plain 
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the  sun  at  noon-day ; — he  was  standing  before 
me,  on  the  outside  of  the  mob.  I  see'd  him 
aim,  and  try'd  to  get  away,  but  Mr.  Manford 
and  the  rest  were  behind  me,  and  so  I  could 
na  stir — I  see'd  the  flash,  and  then  he  walked 
away  with  the  gun  over  his  shoulder." 

"  Your  wound  was  in  the  shoulder  I  believe, 
the  ball  passing  into  the  fleshy  part — and,  in- 
deed, if  I  am  rightly  informed,  still  remaining 

there.     You  saw  Ward  fire  at  you  distinctly— 

and,  according  to  your  statement,    he  stood 

right  before  you  ?" 
"  Just  so— the    ball's  in   sure   enough — he 

stood  right  in  front  of  me." 
Manford,  and  several  other  persons,  repeated 

the  same  story  in  substance,  all  averring  that 

they  could  see  the  gun,  and  see,  too,  that  the 

loan  took  deliberate  aim. 
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"  The  case  seems  very  dear,  Mr.  S — 
said  the  learned  judge,  and  the  jury  murmi 
the  same  opinion. 

^^  I  agree  with  your  Lordship,  that  it  c 
but  with  your  permission,  my  Lord,  we 
call  Mr.  Bartley,  an  eminent  surgeon,  and 
Bridgeman,   a   very  able  army  surgeon, 
one  well  acquainted  with  gun-shot  wounds 

His  Lordship  bowed  acquiescence. 

These  scientific  gentlemen  having 
shewn  the  plan,  and  Trickle  having  pi 
himself  before  the  window,  and  pointed 
the  relative  positions  of  Ward  and  bin 
they  begged  to  examine  the  wound.  This 
was  complied  with.  It  was  in  the  fleshy 
of  the  shoulder,  and  was  hardly  yet  cicatrii 

His  deposition  was  repeated,  and  they  1 
at  once  and  unequivocally  declared^  thai 
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gan-sfaot  wound  could  not  have  been  inflicted 
bj  a  person  placed  as  Trickle  had  sworn 
Ward  to  have  been.  An  examination  of 
the  wound  satisfactorily  proved  this.  A  small 
bullet  had  entered  the  outside  of  the  shoulder, 
and  could  be  felt  in  the  fore  and  inside,  near 
the  neck ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  it  must  have 
been  fired  from  a  gun,  placed  obliquely,  and  to 
the  right  side  of  the  wounded  man,  at  right 
angles,  indeed,  with  the  spot  indicated  by 
Trickle  as  having  been  occupied  by  the  pri- 
soner;— and  there  was  nothing  intervening, 
which  could  by  any  possibility  have  caused  a 
ball  to  deflect  from  its  direct  course. 

This  was  unanswerable,  and  Ward  was  ac- 
quitted; and  thus  one  life,  at  least,  was  saved 
by  Sir  John  Scarsbrook's  exertions. 

The  manufacturers  were  furious,  and  loudly 
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proclaimed,  that  the  whole  defence  h 
trumped  up  by  the  Baronet,  and  1 
witnesses  were  forsworn ;  another  i 
among  the  thousands  on  record,  how 
men's  judgments  and  actions  are  sway 
sense  of  private  wrong. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


POVERTY  AND  TEMPTATION. 


**  Virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  when  thej 
are  incensed  or  crushed;  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover 
vice — but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue." 

Sacon, 


Sir  John  MaDford's  mill,  and  Factory 
Hall  were  in  course  of  rebuilding  with  all 
possible  dispatch; — but  while  they  were  in 
progress,  the  poor  Foundling,  in  conjunction 
with  the  rest  of  the  operatives,  suffered  ex- 
treme  privations.     Winter  and   early   Spring 
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had  passed  slowly  and  heavily  away,  a 
Anne's  cheek  had  become  thinner  and  thini 
week  after  week. 

The  cottagers  had   been  forced  to   sell 
pawn   most  of  their    furniture  and   dress, 
order  to  eke  out  the  scanty  dole  provided 
the  poor  rate ;  so  that  although  Anne's  s 
vices  were  now  and  then  in  requisition,  to 
the  diminished  stock  of  wearables,  repaym< 
was  scanty,  or,  in  too  many  instances,  nothii 
She  strove  to  increase  her  means  by  teachi 
the  younger  children,   but  this  attempt  pro^ 
quite  abortive;  as  poverty,  and  its  accompai 
ing  recklessness,  made  the   parents  absolut 
indifferent. 

Nelly  Tims  still  laughed  and  did  her  bei 
I'ler  resources  were,  however,  equally  cripp 
with  those  of  her  lodger,  so  that,  at  length, 
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avoid  absolute  famine,  she  was  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  overeeer.  Two  or  three  months 
had  passed  since  Anne  had  seen  Manford;  he 
had,  indeed,  nearly  if  not  altogether  forgotten 
her,    or    if  he   ever   did   think   of   her,    his 

m 

thoughts  were  confined  to  his  own  breast,  and 
produced  no  results.  She  knew  not  of  Sir 
John  Scarsbrook's  enquiries  after  her,  or  she 
would  have  ventured  to  the  Hall. 

By  Nelly's  urgent  entreaties  she  occasionally 
took  exercise  in  the  narrow  sheltered  walk 
leading  through  the  dingle,  in  which  their 
little  cottage  stood.  Here  it  was  her  evil  fate 
to  be  met  by  Major  Sir  A*  de  TEp^e,  and 
two  or  three  more  of  his  brother  officers.  Her 
striking  beauty  of  contour  and  feature  could 
uot  be  hidden  even  by  her  humble  gai*b ;  and 
the  Major,  like  many  other  men  of  the  world. 
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tfainking  that  female  honor,  aod  female  virtu  -^ 
are  things  scarce  worthy  of  being  regard* 
as  social  virtues,  rudely,  though  politely,  £^« 
dressed  her. 


(( 


Full  many  a  flower  i$  l>orn  to  blusli  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,** 


exclaimed  he,  as  he  approached  the  bash 
and  timid  girl;  who  shrank  away,  and  ^^ 
deavoured  te  pass  him,  as  he  stood  smiling  a*^ 
peering  in  her  face. 

"  Ah  !  my  pretty  lily  of  the  valley,**  ^ 
continued,  *^  how  came  such  a  piece  of  exq^ 
site  female  workmanship  to  be  placed  here-^-^ 
Grecian  statue  in  a  bear  garden — eh, 
ford  ?" 

"  True,"  replied  Ashford,  "  very  true  ' 
honour,"  eyeing  her  through  his  glass,  <'  aim 
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a  Titania,  except  as  to   height — but  Titania 
wrapped  in  a  kitchen  towelj" 

^^  Pray,  my  sweet  daisy/'  continued  de 
P£p6e,  <<  in  what  recess  of  the  wilderness  does 
it  please  you  to  vegetate  ?" 

Poor  Anne  was  utterly  confounded  at  tlie 
cool  and  civil  impudence,  of  the  group  which 
intercepted  her  path  ; — her  fearful  eye  glanced 
first  on  one  speaker  then  on  another,  and  as 
they  filled  with  tears,  the  Major,  whether 
Btirred  by  some  better  emotion,  or  feeling  the 
unmanliness  of  thus  harassing  a  beautiful  and 
unprotected  creature,  made  way,  and  Anne 
sprung  forward  like  a  terrified  fawn. 


**  *  So  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain/  '* 


said  he,  "  a  very  charming  girl — I  wonder  how 
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the  devil  she  got  here — why  she's  a  very 
to  the  women  we  have  yet  seen." 
'  From  this  time  forward  Anne's  walks  w< 
eircamscribed  to  the  walls  of  the  cottage^  \ 
she  was  subjected  to  the  continual  annoyanc 
one  or  other  of  these  gentlemen,  calling  ^^^ 
strolling  round  the  neighbourhood.  Nelly 
answered  their  knocks^  was  quite  won  over  1^7 
their  gay  and  gallant  bearing,  and  wondo*'^'^ 
Anne  refused  to  see  much  less  to  speak  ^^ 
them. 

"  Oh,  lord,  Anne,"  she  would  say,  "  b^ 
fine  they  be,  and  what  a  sight  of  gould  tb^ 
have  on  their  shoulders  !" 

Now   Nelly   was   miserably   poor,   and   sb 
either  would  not,  or  could  not,  see  any  impro- 
priety in  Anne's  receiving  the  *  gentry,'  as  sbe 
called  them.     Nelly  had  never  read  Shakes- 
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peare,  bat  Shakespeare  had  read  human  nature 
—he  said — 


-"  gold 


Tliou  ever  fresh,  young,  lov*d,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whose  blush  does  thaw  the  consecrated  snow, 
That  lies  on  Dian*s  lap  V 

and  so  it  proved  with  Nelly;  she  smiled  and 
curtsied,  and  eventually,  spite  of  Anne's 
tears  and  remonstrances,  she  admitted  the 
Major. 

If  Shakespeare  had  read  one  page  of  the 
homan  heart,  he  had  also  read  another.  The 
chaste  wife  in  the  *  Winter's  Tale,'  was  not 
purer  minded  than  Anne,  and  the  handsome 
and  insinuating  Major,  was  received  with  a 
marked  coldness,  that  taught  him  to  believe 
her  honour  to  be  ^  a  derivative  from  Heaven,' 
Bud  though  famine  and  despair  were  in  her 
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look,  Che  holiness  of  inBOcence  preserve 
mind  from  yielding  to  the  <  subtle  ji 
either  of  gold  on  the  one  hand,  or  flat 
speeches  on  the  other. 

Well  did  the  poet  say,  that-^-*- 

'<  The  sharded  beetle  hath  a  safer  hold, 
Than  has  the  full-winged  ea^^le  ;*' 

and  woman  in  the  lowliness  and  simpli 
her  heart,  so  long  as  she  relies  upon  1 
the   passive   fortitude   with   which  she 
dowed,  serves  her  as  '  armour  of  prooi 
carries  her  in  triumph  through  trials,  in 
man's    boasted    moral    courage     leaves 
stranded   and   helpless.     Thus  Anne's 
and  simple-mindedness,  made  her  mon 
a  match  for  poverty  and  love,  for  the 
talked  of  love — 

"  Ye  gods,  how  he  did  talk," 
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and  strove  by  the  most  delicate  and  scrupulous 
oenaviourj  to  win  a  way  to  her  heart 

^^^  persecution,  however,  was  too  much  for 
^^i  her  health  b^an  to  suffer,  and  she  de- 
*^ined,  at  all  hazards,  to  fly  to  Vale  Hall, 
^<*pair  making  her  forgetful  of  every  thing 
•^it  self-preservation. 


^^I.  II. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  RECOVERY. 


<'  Hush'd  be  that  sigh— be  dry  that  tear^ 
Cease  boding  doubt — d^ase  anxious  fear  i 
Dry  be  that  tear  !* 

Sheridan, 


Lord  aad  Lady  Haggerton  arrived  at  Va>^ 
Hall  early  in  May.  Scarsbrook  received  W* 
sister  with  great  affection,  as  she  looked  pal^ 
agitated  and  ill. 

«  Oh,  John,"  she  said  on  alighting,  "  I  ai» 
delighted  to  come  to  you  once  again, — I  hav© 


i- 
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since  I  entered  the  park,  than  I 
nnce  that  terrible  accident.  It  so 
unnerved  me^  that  I  am  like  an 
,'  and  am  agitated  and  alarmed  by 
tgs ;  I  am  snre  the  qaiet  and  repose 
will  do  me  good." 

lent  to  which  she  alluded  happened, 
e  already  said,  near  Lyons.  The 
i    low,    open,  travelling  one,    was 

a  moderate  declivity,  when  the 
m  some  unexplained  cause,  grew 
I,  after  prancing  and  plunging  for  a 

postillion  lost  all  command  over 
they  set  off  at  a  furious  gallop.  In 
career  the  off  fore  wheel  of  the 
ime  in  contact  with  a  stone  cross, 
the  road  side,  and,  by  the  concus- 
k>antess  was  thrown  some  yards  on 
D  2 
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the  hill  side,  and  the  Earl  into  the  mida>£ 
the  horses.  Here  her  Ladyship  had  the  agoi 
to  see  him  tossed  about  in  the  traces,  and  t 
all  appearance  doomed  to  inevitable  destroy 
tion.  Fortunately,  by  a  sudden  plunge,  h 
was  jerked  into  the  road,  and  to  add  to  he 
horror,  the  broken  carriage  dashed  over  hip 
leaving  him  senseless  or  dead.  There  was  n* 
aid  near,  and  her  own  fall  and  her  mortal  fea' 
chained  her,  for  a  few  seconds,  to  the  spot 
On  reaching  him,  and  kneeling  over  him,  sk 
discovered  he  still  breathed ;  and  having  raisei 
his  head  on  her  lap,  and  called  passionately  oi 
his  name,  he  bad  opened  his  eyes  and  looker 
on  her  with  that  look  of  enduring  affection 
which  sinks  for  ever  into  a  woman's  sottl 
Her  pitiable  condition  happily  was  not  of  lonj 
continuance,    as    the    postillion    speedily  ^ 
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turned,  iaving   escaped    being   harmed,   and 
onnging  with  him  the  necessary  succour.     His 
i^rdshipf  though  severely  bitiised,  was  found 
^^  examioation  to  have  received  no  dangerous 
'^juiy.    The   Countess,  when  the  excitement 
^fihe  moment  was  gone,  sunk  into  a  suc- 
<^ion  of  fainting  fits,  exceedingly  alarming ; 
^i  had  ever   since  remained   in  a  state  of 
iiervous  irritability,  which  she  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  conquer. 

On  the  morning  following  their  arrival,  her 
ladyship  addressed  a  note  to  Mrs.  Manford, 
entreating  her,  as  a  matter  of  kindness  to 
'herself,  to  let  her  know  what  had  become  of 
t«e  Foundling.  To  this  very  polite  note,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  she  received  the  foUow- 
'^g  very  polite  answer.-^— 
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"  Your  Ladyship, 

^^  I  knows  nothing  at  all  in  this 
blessed  world  of  the  Foundling.  The  last 
news  I  had  of  her  was,  that  she  was  living 
with  the  officer  gentlemen. 

"  From  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Nancy  Manford." 


^^  'Tis  a  vile  calumny,"  exclaimed  Sir  John 
Scarsbrook,  on  her  Ladyship  handing  him  the 
note,  ^'  a  vile  and  slanderous  assertion.  It 
is  impossible — and  I  would  wager  my  life  on 
her  innocence,  for — 


**  There's  nothing  ill  could  dwell  in  such  a  temple.' 


^^Alas!    John,    I    would    fain    hope   so; 


." 
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answered  her  Udyship,   «  but  who   can   tell 

what  persecutions  she  may  have  suffered,  and 

bow  far  they  may  have  warped  her  pure  heart 

and  correct    understanding. — "  I    remember 

some  lines,"  she  continued,  in  a  melancholy 

voice,  "that,  prophet-like,  I  repeated,  when 

I  first    saw     the     beautiful    girl;    and     I 

'•^  that    when    I    again    see   her,    I  shall 

^^^  their  prediction  verified. — Alas !    that  it 

^Nld     be    so^"    she    sighed,    and    recited 

"^    passage     in    her     low     and     musical 
voices 


'^^  for  each  ravaf;*d  charm  of  earth,  some  pitying  power 

had  giv'n, 
^^ty  of  more  than  mortal  birth— a  spell  that  breathed  of 

Heav*n. 
^^  as  she  bent  resigned  and  meek,  beneath  the  chastening 

blow, 
^^  all  a  martyr^  ffervid  feith,  her  features  seemed  to  glow. 
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**  No  wild  reproach,  no  bitter  word,  in  that  sad  hour  wai 

spoken, 
For  hopes  deceived,  for  love  hetrsy^d,  and  plighted  pledge 

broken  ; 
Like  Him — ^who  for  his  murderers  pray'd — she  wept  but  di 

not  chide. 
And  her  last  orisons  arose,  for  him  for  whom  she  died. 


"  Thus— thus — too  oft,  the  tndtor  man,  repays  fond  woman- 
truth; 

Thus  blighting,  in  his  wild  caprice,  the  blossoms  of  he 
youth. 

And  sad  it  is,  in  griefs  like  these,  o*er  visions  lov'd  an 
lost. 

That  the  truest  and  the  tenderest  hearts  must  always  suff< 
most*' 


**  For  God'g  sake,"  said  Sir  John,  **  m; 
dear  Lucy,  cease  your  melancholy  anticipe 
tions.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  creatur 
can  have  been  sent  into  the  world,  with  n 
higher  destinies  than  you  think  of.  If  huma: 
aid  has  failed  her/'  he  continued,    ^^  He  wb 
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« tempers  the  irind  to  the  shorn  lamb'  would 
sorely  nratch  over  her/' 

^  STeat  part  of  the  day  was  passed  in  con- 
versation of  a  similar  nature ;  her  Ladyship's 
^^^  and  nervous  state  leading  her  to  recur  to  it 
^Dtinually;  and  she  resolved,  notwithstand- 
^^S  ber  weakness,  to  visit  the  cottagers  person- 
^'v  in  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  satisfy  herself 
'^ffardiDg  Anne. 

*^hi)8t  these   noble   individuals   were   thus 
'^^iously  thinking  of  her,  the  Foundling  had 
^^t   Nelly's  cottage,   and   had   been  hovering 
^^r  the  Hall,  for  a  great  part  of  the  day. — 
«Xe  felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  making 
^^Yself  known,  nor  was  it  till  she  saw  Lady 
^aggerton's  low  pony-phaeton,  with  its  beau- 
tiful and   well   remembered  horses,    brought 
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round   to   the  Hall  door,  that  she  summoned 
courage  to  approach. 

The  Countess  was  preparing  for  an  airing, 
when  the  footman  announced,  that  a  poor  girl 
wished  to  see  her  Ladyship. 

^*  Some  one  of  the  starving  and  pauperized 
operatives,  most  probably,"  said  Sir  John^ 
who  was  standing  beside  her.  Let  her  have 
some  refreshment,  William,  and  Lady  Hag- 
gerton  will  speak  to  her  as  she  proceeds  <  to  the 
carriage." 

<'  Oh  no,  John— let  her  come  here,  poor 
creature ;  your  account  of  the  sufferings  they 
have  endured  makes  me  anxious  to  play  the 
Lady  Bountiful  on  a  large  scale." 

The  man  returned,  ushering  in  a  girl  shaln 
bily  but  cleanly  dressed,  with  a  large  slouching 
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straw^boimet,  partly  hiding  her  face.  She 
advanced  timidly  and  tremblingly  towards 
Lady  Lucy,  who  said^  in  a  kind  and  compassi-* 
onate  voice — 

^^  What  can   I  do  to  assist  you,  my  poor 

girl  ?" 

As  the  supplicant  raised  her  bead,  her  eyes 
met  her  Ladyship'^  who  exclaimed — 

"  Gracious  Heaven — Anne  P' 

The  Foundling  sunk  on  her  knees,  and 
wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  whilst  Sir 
John  hung  over  her,  little  less  affected  than 
his  sister. 


M 


CHAPTER  V. 


"  The  meanest  flow'ret  of  the  Yale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him — are  opening  Paradise.** 

Grmf 


Anne's  simple  and  affecting  narrativi 
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change  of  circumstances  was  so  well  calculated 
to  inspire  in  a  susceptible  mind ;  and  as  she 
breathed  her  prayers,  to  the  "  giver  of  all 
good  things/'  the  names  of  her  benefactors 
were  not  forgotten. 

Her  presence,  too,  seemed  to  act  as  a  cordial 
upon  Lady  Lucy's  spirits,  and  this  diffused 
gladness  through  the  Hall.  She  proved  a 
most  assiduous  and  solicitous  nurse,  minister- 
ing equally  to  the  mind  and  the  body ;  and  her 
own  affections  seemed  to  expand,  as  she 
watched  over  the  shattered  health  of  her 
friend. 

The  Foundling's  cheek,  too,  soon  began  to 
resume  its  original  bloom,  her  step  regained 
its  elasticity,  and  her  eye  again  beamed  with 
delight.  She  poured  out  to  her  noble  enter- 
tainers all  her  heart ;  and  as  she  hovered  per- 
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petually  round  Lady  Lucy,  it  seemed  to  ^ 
John  Scarsbrook  and  the  Earl,  that  she  w 
sent  expressly  to  fulfil  the  grateful  task, 
gracefully  and  so  tenderly  did  she  perfoi 
its  duties. 

^^  Come,''  said  her  Ladyship,  one  smil 
May-morning,  ^<  I  feel  so  much  better,  t 
we  will  walk  forth  into  the  most  beautiful  i 
most  magnificent  of  God's  temples — a  i 
country  clad  in  the  freshness  of  Spring. 

The  party  was  at  once  arranged,  aad  t 
walked  out  into  the  beautiful  domain  s 
rounding  the  Hall.  The  day  was  preeminei 
lovely,  and  as  they  slawly  pursued  their  w 
they  had  abundant  sources  of  amusement 
now  descanting  on  the  minor  gems  of 
vegetable  kingdom, — then  gazing,  with 
lighted  admiration,    on  some  glorious  asse 
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^^  of  b)o68om8,  each  breathing  its  own  per- 

'ttODe,  till  the  ai?  was  surcharged  with  odour, 

"^f  seated  on  some  green  and  sunny  knoll, 

'^Qeath  the  shade    of   a  patriarchal   oak  or 

'^ch-tree^  through  which  swept   the  Spring 


^ing  sweet  music  whilst  the  young  leaves  danced." 


In  this  <^  pleasimt  mood/'  they  reached  a 
^^ed  knoll,  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
^^iinds,  imd  sitting  down,  looked  on  the 
^^orama  around  them,  with  varied  but  grati- 
^^  feelings.  Her  Ladyship  and  Anne  were 
^'oqacnt  in  their  praise  of  its  beauty,  Anne  in 
P^^cular,  whose  delight  knew  no  bounds,  for 
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to     her    gratified    senses,     U    appeared    that 
heaven  had — 


-"  strewed 


A  baptism  on  the  flowers/' 

'^  Th^  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  at  scf^ 
di^^nce  to  the  right,  was  obscared  by  dark 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  eyes  of  Anne  were 
fixed  upon  them  as  if  they  were  objects  of 
painful  reminiscence. 

"  Yes,"  said   Sir  John,  reading   her  looks 
*^  there  are  the  mills  of  Manford  and  others; 
sending   up   their   <  sulphurous  blackness,' 
dim  the  fair  face  of  nature.     How  much  it 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  works  of  man  are 
often  at  variance  with  the  localities  in  wbic 
they  are  placed,  and  that  they  should  roc=K^ 
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up  and  destroy  every  thing  that  is  lovely  about 
them." 

^^  is  very  true,"    continued  the   Eail — 
toat  man  does  sometimes  sacrifice  beauty  to 
'^"'itjTj  anj^  perhaps,   in   nothing  more  stri- 
''?'7,  than  in  the  destruction  of  a  fine  and 
^^antic  district,   for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
^ture;  but  we  have  all,  except  Anne,  seen 
^^ples  that  his  taste  can  heighten  and  im- 
*^^ove  the  character  of  scenery,  even  where  the 
nery  is  intrinsically    lovely, — ^witness  our 
goum  at  Tivoli.     Who  can  view   the  frag- 
^^ents  of  temples  and  villas,  without  acknow- 
ledging the  exquisite  taste  which  selected  their 
^tes,  and  the  no  less  admirable  skill  displayed 
Id  their  structure  ?    Reft  and  ruined  as  they 
are,    how    finely   they    harmonize  with    and 
beautify  the  landscape." 


.1 
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^^  And  yet,"  said  Iiady  Lacy,  *^  how  much 
of  the  pleasure  we  felt  was  owing  to  reminis^ 
ceDces.  Beautiful  as  every  thing  is,  the  placid 
gracefulness  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  the  dark 
and  foaming  cataract,  the  olive  groves,  the 
wide  Campagna,  the  ^  deep  blue  sea,'  all  are 
beautiful,  and  would  be  so,  even  if  divested  of 
the  memories  that  dwell  around  them; — yet 
how  greatly  is  the  pleasure  heightened,  how 
much  mor«  inte«w  ia  o«r  acUniraOoo,  w^ 
aided  by  the  sanctity  that  must  ever  hallow  a 
spot,  which  has  been  the  chosen  dwelling- 
place  of  the  great,  the  noble  ajid  the  gen^-. 
reus !" 

^^  I  have  often,"  said  Sir  John,  <'  thought 
that  tiie  fragmentary  beauties  of  its  templeii 
and  palaces  are  even  more  touching  than  they 
pould  have  been  in  their  finished  splendour^ 
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and  when  inbabUed  by  the  poets,  the  philoso- 
phers, and  the  statesmen  of  Impei*ial  Rome. — 
Do  they  not  oome  with  greater  power  over  the 
eye  and  the  imagination,  than  if  they  had  been 
seen  when  occupied  by  a  Piso  or  Catullus? — > 
Now,  when  little  is  left  of  their  temples,  save 
broken  columns  and  prostrate  entablatures,^ 
when  nothing  can  be  learnt  beyond  tradition- 
ary tales  of  their  chosen  haunts ;  it  seems  as  if 
nature  had  retaliated  upon  man,  by  overthrow^ 
ing  his  most  elaborate  creations, —  and  by 
making  them  subsidiary  to  her  own  undying 
and  unchanging  beauties — and  converting  his 
fading  and  evanescent  productions,  into,  mate- 
rials for  enriching  her  own  eternal  and  glorious, 
magnificence.'' 

^<  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  so,"  said  his 
nster,  <<  for  most  beautiful  is  the  spot,  covered 
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as  it  is  with  traces  of  man's  perishable  grea^ 
ness — and  beautiful  also  are  its  surroundiof 
hills — and  strange  are  the  emotions  stirred 
within  the  heart,  when  gazing  at  the  wid< 
plane  spread  before  it — ^at  once  the  cradle  and 
the  grave  of  the  *  Queen  of  Nations/  '* 

<<  How  diflferent,"  continued  the  Baronet 
*^  will  be  the  fate  of  the  prospect  before  us;  ii 
one  or  two  generations  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it 
present  appearance  will  remain,  and  when,  ii 
the  course  of  ages,  the  tide  of  civilization  ha 
rolled  away,  to  save  the  other  quarter  of  tb 
globe^  what  a  shapeles  mass  of  ruins  will  b 
'  left  cumbering  the  ground,  and  without  on 
glorious  or  ennobling  recollection  to  endear  i 
to  posterity.  Nature,  it  is  true,  will  agai 
assert  her  dominion,  the  fragile  materials  wi! 
crumble  into  dust,  her  green  mantle,  will  agaii 
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be  spread  over  the  land  but  its  face  will  have 
been  so  changed  to  suit  tbe  convenience  of  the 
destroyer,  that  it  will  retain  no  trace  of  its 
original  beauty. — No  ideas,  no  emotions^  like 
those  roused  by  Tivoli,  will  arrest  the  solitary 
traveller  who  may  pass  over  it,  and  he  will 
hasten  through  a  tract  destitute  alike  of  natural 
charms,  and  of  historical  associations." 

<<  Ah,  well,"  said  her  Ladyship,  smiling, 
'^  never  mind  John.  How  deliciously  cool 
and  refreshing  is  the  breeze,  and  what  an  air 
of  happiness  is  visibly  impressed  on  ever^'tbing 
around ;   was  it  not  Cowley  who  said  th( 


**  *  Soft-footed  winds  with  tuneful  voices,' 

how  truly  descriptive  it  is,  for  there  is  music 
in  every  breath.  Well,  let  us  homeward.  Of 
all  the   delights,  which   God    has  given    his 
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creatures  faculties  to  eigoy,  none  seem  to  me 
so  permanent,  so  pure^  and  so  soothing,  as  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  animate  and  inanimate 
nature,  when  seen  under  the  influence  of  early 
spring, — the  very  air  is  redolent  of  sweets,  and 
buds  and  blossoms  are  bursting  into  life,  in  a 
hundred  different  ways,  yet  all  equally  beauti- 
ful, and  all  equally  displaying  the  care  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator.  Well  sung  Shelley  that 
spring  is — 

"  *  Like  the  spirit  of  love  felt  every  where, 

And  each  flower  and  herb  on  the  earth's  dark  breast, 

Wakes  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest.' 

And  all  and  every  thing  breathes  of  happiness 
from — 

"  *  The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free, 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea. 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  living  grass,' 
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^    ^^  minutest  pUnt  around  us^  there  pro- 
ceeds,^ 


» 

''  *  The  music  of  many  murmurings,' 


^bich  speaks  in  most  eloquent  language,  of 
**^^  profuse  enjoyment  showered  upon  all 
^^^ted  beings/^ 
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CHAPtER  VII. 


"  There — if,  O  gentle  love,  I  read  aright, 
The  utterance  that  sealed  thy  sacred  bond, 
'Twas  listening  to  those  accents  of  delight." 

CampbdL 


In  tbis   society,  Anne's  life  passed  like 
*  sammer  dream.'     The  purity  of  heart,  th  ^ 
refined  and  cultivated  intellects  of  the  part^i^ 
came  like  *  sweet  music  *  over  her  spirits,  an*^ 
she  seemed  placed  in  an  atmosphere  peculiairl  ^ 
framed  for  her  own  moral  constitution. 
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She  was  left,  at  intervals,  a  great  deal  in  the 
sole  companionship  of  Sir  John  Scarsbrook, 
the  Earl  having  left  them  to  transact  some 
businesss  in  town,  and  her  Ladyship,  spending 
part  of  every  day  on  her  coach, — rest  and  abso- 
lute quietude,  proving  the  best  restoratives  for 
her  nervous  debility. 

Anne  was  treated  by  Sir  John  with  all  the 
delicate  attention  due  to  an  equal. — He  read 
with  her — walked  with  her — rode  by  her  side 
— and  never,  by  word  or  deed,  called  to  her 
mind  that  she  was  a  defenceless  and  unpro- 
tected woman;  his  own  elevated  tone  of 
thinking  would  have  prevented  this  in  any 
ease,  and  Anne  had  a  shield  before  her, 
stronger  than  *  triple  brass,'  made  up  of  her 
simplicity  and  loveliness. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  two  beings 

VOL.   II.  B 
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like  Sir  John  ScarBbrook  and  Anne^  withoa 
loving  each  other. — ^The  disparity  of  their  ran 
could  not  long  be  a  barrier^ 


X 


"  Love  laughs  at  pedigrees,*' 

and  though  the  nameless  Foundling,  ever 
her  fondest  mood,  could  never  think  of  him 
an  equal,  or  as  one  with  whom  she  could  sha 
her  fate,  this  did  not  prevent  her  loving  hi 
with  all  the  deep  devotedness  of  her  youn 
heart,  now  first  awakened  to  a  knowledge 
its  own  seuBibilities. 

Sir  John's  feelings  towards  her  were  of 
blended  character,  admiration  and  love  formr 
ing  the  principal  ingredient. — Every  hour  b 
spent  in  her  society,  served  more  deeply  t^^ 
drive  home  the  dart  of   the  Boy  God,  ao^ 
tboiigh    he     strove     to    hide    the    emotions 
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ber  presence  excited,  the  instinct  of  mutual 
love  soon  made  them  aware  of  how  much 
value  each  was  to  the  other. 

To  Anne,  indeed,  the  Baronet  had  been  from 
the  first  day  of  their  acquaintance,  a  kind  of 
divinity, — ^his  person,  his  manners,  and  his 
attentions,  had  enthroned  him  on  the  altar  of 
love,  which  has  its  seat  in  every  woman's  souL 
All  that  she  had  seen  of  him  to  the  present 
time,  had  only  served  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  idol  of  her  afiections,  and  make  her 
worship  with  more  intensity  its  attributes.  In 
poverty  and  in  exile  from  his  society,  she  had 
found  how  dear  he  was  to  her,  and  though  she 
trembled  and  despaired,  and  would  even  have 
shunned  him,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  thrill  of  happiness  that  ran  through  her 
frame,  when  his  mellow  voice  again  fell  upon 

£  2 
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her  earS)  made  her  blush  and  shriok  within, 
herself.  Day  after  day  she  had  yielded  to  the 
delightful  fascination,  and  though  she  strov* 
with  all  the  subtlety  of  a  loving  woman  t. 
conceal  her  feelings,  there  were  momentary 
gushes  of  tenderness  that  filled  her  eyes  wit^ 
tears,  and  betrayed  how  intense  and  profoun 
was  the  love  now  dwelling  in  her  breast. 

Several  weeks  passed  away  in  this  delightfitf 
association, — the  Baronet  became  abstracter 
and  silent — and  Anne,  in  place  of  the  elasti«> 
step  and  beaming  eyes,  which  at  first  marker 
her  presence,  now  moved  shyly  and  timidlj 
about,  as  if  she  were  ever  fearful  some  eytf 
was  upon  her,  to  note  and  watch  her  minutes^ 
actions. 

The  health  of  the  Countess  improved  apao&: 
and  it  had  been  determined  to  remove  to 
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8eat  of  the  Earl's,  in  one  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties, about  the  middle  of  June,  and  to  visit 
London  for  a  week  or  two,  on  their  route*  The 
Earl  on  his  return  noticed  Anne's  downcast 
looks  and  frequent  blushes,  and  on  mentioning 
the  subject  to  her  Ladyship,  he  was  at  once 
let  into  the  cause,  as  she  had  seen  with  some 
uneasiness,  the  development  of  Anne's  affec- 
tion, and  the  equally  decided  partiality  of  lier 
brother*  She  had  been  observing  them  with 
anxious  kindness,  without  knowing  how 
to  speak  or  interfere.  His  lordship  was  for 
a  time  incredulous,  but  his  own  observations 
soon  verified  his  wife's  statement.  He  was 
deeply  pained,  and  recalled  to  the  mind  of 
the  Countess  his  premonitory  warning,  with 
some  slight  asperity.  His  aristocratic  preju- 
dices were  fully  roused,  and  though  admiring 
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and  esteeming  his  brother-in-lawj  the  cheris 
ing  an  unknown  beings  however  amiable  ai 
excellent  in  herself,  and  the  doing  this  in  1 
own  paternal  mansion,  and  in  presence  of  1 
sister, — for  some  days  this  annoyed  and  en 
angered  him. 

There  was,  by  this  means,  a  slight  fami 
estrangement,  and  an  air  of  sti£Fness  ai 
restraint  pervaded  the  party,  extreme 
irksome  to  every  member  of  it.  Each  o 
seemed  to  know  instinctively  the  feelin 
of  the  other,  and  all  wished  to  speak  * 
the  subject,  and  yet  no  one  dared  to 
so. 

One  morning  when  Lady  Lucy  was  drei 
ing,  assisted  by  Anne,  Sir  John  enter 
the  room,  and  having  seated  himself,  i 
maincd  silent,  attentively  watching   the  ti 
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beaatifol  women  before  him,— the  sylph-like 
figure  of  Anne^  contrasting  finely  with  the 
more  matronly  contour  of  her  Ladyship. 
Anne's  fingers  trembled  and  her  heart  pal- 
pitated, and  ^  thick  coming  blushes  tinged  her 
cheeks,'  till  Lady  Lucy,  feeling  for  her  em- 
barrassment b^ged  she  would  prepare  to 
accompany  her  in  her  usual  walk. 

*^Now  John,"  said  her  Ladyship,  seating 
herself  beside  him,  and  taking  his  hand  in 
hers»  '^  let  us  have  no  further  reserres — You 
h)ye  Anne,  and    I    am    not    surprised  it   is 

•0." 

*<  You  speak  the  truth,  my  dear  Lucy, 
and  it  is  time  that  all  reserve  should  be 
at  an  end* — The  purity  and  simplicity  of 
Anne's  character,  let  alone  her  exquisite 
loveliness,  have  carried  me  back  to  the  bright 
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and  sonny  days  of  my  boyhood ;  yet  I  kno 
not  bow  to  speak  to  ber  or  to  you  on  tl 
subject;  to  look  upon  sucb  a  creature  wi 
any  but  the  most  pure  views  would  be 
sacril^e,  and  her  condition  is  such,  thai 
candidly  own  to  you,  I  know  not  bow  I  g 
imagine  ber  becoming  my  wife." 

^^  Spoken  like  yourself,  John ; — I  feel  i 
you,  and  more  especially  I  feel  for  Anne ; — s 
behaves  herself  nobly,  and  even  Haggerton 
banning  to  do  her  justice.  I  will  not  oc 
ceal  from  you  his  present  opinions ;  you  kni 
him  too  well,  and  love  me  too  much  to 
these  influence  your  regard  for  him;  anc 
allude  to  them^  in  order  to  point  out  to  yi 
that  if  the  prejudice  of  rank  and  birth  are 
powerful  upon  Haggerton,  as  even  to  mt 
bim  unjust  if  not  ungenerous,  in  what  li{ 
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would  your  connection  with  Anne  be  viewed 
by  your  peculiar  circle?  Haggerton's  long 
tried  friendship  has  found  it  impossible  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  idea ;  and  I  own  to  you^ 
that  even  I^  loving  you  as  I  do,  and  loving 
Anne  as  a  sister,  could  not  sanction  your 
marriage  with  her.  And  at  any  thing  but  this 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  aim." 

«*  God  forbid !"  said  Sir  John,  "  i  know 
well  what  would  be  the  world's  opinion  of  my 
union  with  an  unknown  woman;  and  I  am 
not,  though  in  love,  fool  enough  to  despise  and 
n^Iect  it.  But  she  must  be  noble,  Lucy, 
come  from  what  stock  she  may, — ^liowsoever 
criminal  may  have  been  her  parents,  and 
whatever  dark  and  repulsive  features  are  con^ 
nected  with  her  history,  these  cannot  lessen 
her   merits,  nor  pluck  the  diadem    of  st^in* 

£  5 
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less  troth  and  honor  from  her  unsmir^faed 
brow." 

<'  I  grant,  my  dear  brother,  that  she  is  io 
every  way  worthy  as  a  woman,  to  be  even 
your  wife.  But  society  demands  certain  con- 
ventional and  arbitrary  qualifications  in  tliest 
cases,  and  its  authority  is  despotic.  That  yoL 
might  be  happy  in  retirement  with  a  compa. 
niou  like  Anne,  is  more  than  probable;  bu 
this  seclusion  from  the  world  both  your  ran^ 
and  your  talents  ought  to  prohibit." 

"  Believe  me,  Lucy,  I  will  never  marry  an« 
woman,  whom  I  shall  hesitate  to  proclaim  E 
my  wife,  nor  one  for  whose  sake  I  should  thin 
it  requisite  to  compromise  my  own  reputation 
or  the  prospects  of  my  children*  Would  "^ 
God,  the  mystery  which  envelopes  this  level 
girl  Isould  be  dissipated !" 
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**  In  that  wish  I  cordially  join  you — but 
there  is  no  clue,  no  trace — and  she  is  drooping 
"and  withering  under  the  influence  of  her 
passion.  It  were  better  you  parted;  I  should 
grieve  to  lose  her^  but  I  should  grieve  more  to 
lose  you  both," 

"  You  are  right,  my  love,"  answered  Sir 
John,  sighing,  as  he  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  Vlli. 


DECLARATION. 


"  She  hid  those  eyes  upon  his  breast — ^beyond 
Expression's  power  to  paint-^1  languishingly  fond.**^ 

CartqjbdL 


In  the  midst  of  these  sweet  and  bitter 
fancies^  and  whilst  the  slight  d^sagremens 
just  mentioned^  were  slowly  subsiding,  the 
Baronet  received  the  following   pithy  epistle^ 
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from  the  worthy  Knight  John  Manford.  Jem, 
the  factotum,  appeared  to  have  heen  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  footman,  the  bearer  of  the 
present  missive,  being  a  footman  of  a  very 
different  8tyle,-^he  rode  a  blood  horse,  sported 
top-boots  and  a  smart  cockade,  and  on  deliver- 
ing his  credentials,  gave  his  hat  a  flourish , 
as  much  as  to  say — **  Fm  Hh'  mon  at  Mr» 
Grundy*s,"  which  being  done  he  gave  his  able 
horse  the  head,  and  vanished  like  a  meteor. 
Tlie  letter  ran  as- follows : — 


^<  Sir, 

**  Understanding  that  my  ap- 
prentice Anne,  is  at  this  present  time  living 
wi'  you  as  your  concubine,  this  is  to  tell  you, 
timt    if    so    be    you    don't    send    her    back 
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to  work  out  her  wages,  or  pay  me  the  charges 
I've  had  wi'  her,  I  shall  proceed  against  you 
as  the  law  directs. 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

"  John  Manford,  Krd^ 

To  this  gracious  communication  was  ap- 
pended an  immensely  long  catalogue  of  all 
necessaries  and  unnecessaries,  which  had  been 
purchased  on  Anne's  account,  forming  a  sum 
total  of  no  slight  magnitude. 

Sir  John  read  over  this  specimen  of  the 
'  polite  letter  writer,'  without  exactly  compre- 
hending its  signification,  though  it  appears 
to  be  plain  enough  even  to  the  meanest  capa* 
city ;  he  was,  however,  filled  with  disgust  at 
the  base  and  malicious  conduct  of  Manford,  in 
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thus  harassing  and  persecating  a  friendless  and 
desolate  creature.  *^  But,"  he  exclaimed  in 
his  enthosiasm,  ^*  she  has  a  protector !  her 
Tirtues  have  secured  her  at  least  one  friend, 
and  that  one  friend  would  be  her  buckler 
'gainst  a  million." 

In  this  mood  of  mind,  and  without  reflecting 
upon  what  he  was  doing,  he  sought  Anne, 
and  found  her  in  the  library,  engaged  in 
transcribing  some  passages  for  Lady  Lucy, 
from  one  of  the  older  English  poets. 

*^  I  have,"  said  Sir  John,  seating  himself 
bedde  her,  ^^ just  received  a  most  extraordinary 
document  from  your  once  kind  protector, 
Anne." 

**  What  is  it  about,  Sir,  I  tremble  to  think 
of  what  I  have  suffered  through  his  unkind* 
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ness,   but   I  cannot  foi^t  that  he  once  was 
most  kind  to  me." 

**  Why,  he  very  peremptorily  commands 
me  to  return  yon  to  him^  else  threatening  I 
know  not  what." 

Anne's  countenance  lightened  up  with 
terror,  and  raising  her  fine  eyes,  she  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Save  me,  Sir,  save  me  !" 

^^  Fear  nothing,  Anne !"  he  answered,  his 
arm  for  the  first  time  encircling  her,  '^  no. 
for  worlds  would  I  suffer  you  to  be  harmed 
or  injured  by  any  human  being.  You  are 
here  sacred  from  all  harm,  and  nothing  shall 
remove  you,  till  you  yourself  wish  to  depart 
from  us." 

"  Never,   never  !"    murmured  the  agitated 
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Anne,  in  a  voice  hardly  audible^  yet  most 
eloquent,   "  never,  never  !" 

*^  Never,  never,  Anne  !"  be  almost  whis- 
pered, drawing  her  still  closer  to  him, — 
^^  never,  never !  Alas  !  there's  no  such  un- 
cbangeableness  in  human  nature/' 

She  looked  in  bis  eyes  one  second,  and  then 
buried  her  face  on  bis  breast,  and  sobbed  out 
**  Never,  n^ver !" 

No  fiirther  words  were  spoken — but  their 
vows  were  plighted — and  Anne  dared  to  return 
the  passionate  embrace,  which  betrayed  the 
intensity  of  Scarsbrook's  feeling. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that 


((    Man' 


Man's  love 


Is  of  man's  life,  a  thing  apart." 


This  is  an   error — man   loves  as  deeply,    as 
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tenderly,  and  as  devotedly,  as  woman— iwheii 
the  world's  cares  and  the  world's  blighting 
influences  have  not  been  an  overmatch  for  his 
sensibilities.  Scarsbrook,  a  man  naturally  d 
refined  and  susceptible  mind,  was  as  much  a 
subject  of  the  impulses  of  love  as  the  blushing 
and  beautiful  woman  now  enfolded  in  hifi 
arms,  and  his  emotions  were  a^  uQdyiog 
as  those  which  were  filling  her  panting 
heart. 

This  event  made  Sir  John  anxious  to  remove 
her  from  a  neighbouthood  where  she  woulc 
ever  be  exposed  to  annoyances,  and  he  eagerl] 
urged  on  their  preparations  for  quitting  Yah 
Hall.  Lady  Lucy  hinted  guardedly  and  de< 
licately  at  Anne's  accompanying  them  ;  but  hi 
paid  no  attention  to  her,  and  in  a  few  dayf 
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»«y  trere  set  down  at  their  town  house  in* 
P»k  Lane. 

Fashion  was  at  its  zenith — for,  by  one  of 
wose  extraordinary  anomalies  which  are  pre- 
sent in  the  kingdom  of  that  goddess,  the 
veiy  time  when  Nature  is  most  lavish  of  her 
I^Qties,  when  a  country  residence  is  most 
delightful,  she  condemns  her  votaries  to  a 
^wn  life.  The  house  of  the  Earl  of  Haggerton 
Wame  at  once  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle, 
and  Anne  Talbot  was  here  initiated  into  all  the 
B^ysteries  of  high  life  in  its  best  form.     She 

^as  greatly  admired,  and  innumerable  were 
^e  enquiries  made  concerning  her.     If  any 

^^Dg  had  been  wanting  to  reconcile  Sir  John 

^rsbrook  to  his  choice,  this  spontaneous  and 

^Jiiversal  admiration  would  have  done  much } 
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for,  like  all  proud  men,  he  delighted  to  see  a 
favourite  object  of  his  own  made  the  hobby 
of  the  many. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE— ENQUIRIES. 


"  All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own.' 


Amongst  the  earliest  of  their  visitors 
was  the  Marquis  of  Swansbeck.  Sir  John 
Scarsbrook  and  he  had  been,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  their  ages  (as  the  ]Marquis 
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was  upwards  of  forty)  very  close  friends*    He 
came  accompanied  by  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife — one  of  those  Venus-like  figures,  some-     ^ 
times  nursed  by  southern  Italy,  from  whence,    ^< 
indeed,  he  had  brought  her,  after  a  prolonged 
absence  from  England. 

The  Marquis  was  one  of  those  cbaractera 
sometimes  met  with  in  society  whom  nobod; 
likes,  although  having  about  them  every  re^^ 
quisite  for  being  beloved.     He  was  a  fine  aii^c3 
classical  figure,  and  richly  endowed  with  moras.} 
and  intellectual  excellencies  ;    but  he  had  \^^ 
his  manner  a  distant  and  stately   reserve,    ^ 
kind  of  concealed  haughtiness,  that  kept  bi^ 
fellows  at  bay,    and   seemed  to  place  a  gulf 
between  them.     Nobody  could  exactly  say  why 
tbey  did  not  like  him,  and  yet  most  people  did 
not  like  him — Martial's  epigram  on   Sabidis 
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J  Only  reason  which   could  be  given 


or 


u 


-non  amo  te  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare. 
Hoc  tantom  possum  dicere— dod  amo  te.*' 


^^brook  and  the  Marquis  had,  however, 
^<^  points  in  common,  and    having    been 
^OWQ  a  good  deal  together  daring  a  conti* 
^tal  tour,  they  had  become    fast    friends, 
'^liatever  the  opinion  of  the  world  might  be 
^  to  the  unamiable  disposition  of  this  noble- 
^^lan,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  private  virtues 
of  no  common  order,  from  the  deep  and  pas- 
donate  attachment  of  his  young  wife.     She 
leemed  to  hang  upon  him  with  an  entire  depend- 
ance,  which  even  the  conventional  modes  of 
the  circle  in  which  they  were  placed  had  been 
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unable  to  overcome.     Her  history  was  almoA 
as  little  known  as  that  of  Anne;  she  had  conn 
into  tlio  midst  of  the  throng  and  excitement 
of  fasliionable  life  several  seasons  before,  lik^ 
a    *'  spirit    of     light,"    as    the    Marchione» 
of  Swansbeck.  •  Ramour,  of  course,  was  ba- 
sily  at  work,  but  nothing  had  been  elicited  as 
to  her  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  beyond 
the  mere  assertion,  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  house  in  Italy. 

The  personal  history  of  the  Marquis,  it  was 
whispered,  was  romantic,  and  tinged  vnw 
remarkable  colours.  This,  however,  seeodcd 
to  be  rather  a  vague  surmise  than  any  tbing 
else.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  years  ago,  after 
moving  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
fashionable  hemisphere  of    London,    he  bad 
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I  shunned  by  his  family,  and  had  left 
land  abruptly-^why,  or  wherefore,  had 
ir  been  explained. 

be  three  ladies  ^ere  much  charmed  with 
other.  Phidias  might  have  modelled  a 
ip  of  JunO)  Venus,  and  lo  fVom  them ;  and 
ley  were  much  together,  they  went  in  their 
rie  under  the  name  of — the  lovely  triad. 
8,  f^tes  champetres,  and  soirees,  were 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  fortnight  the 
y  had  intended  to  make  the  limit  of 
r  stay,  had  been  already  exceeded.  Lady 
^erton  was  pleased  that  the  incessant 
ad  of  amusement  kept  her  brother  and 
ae  -apart ;  and  she  hoped,  that  in  the  rush 
1  hurry  of  public  life  he  might,  to  some 
ent,  have  his   regard    lessened,  nursed    as 

^OL,   II.  F 
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it  bad  been  in  solitude,  and  beigbtene 
believed,  by  bis  abstraction  from  societ; 
the  crowd  of  lovely  women  wbo  were 
before  him,  comprising  all  tbat  was  nob 
fascinating  in  the  sex,  she  indulged  i 
expectation,  that  bis  love  for  the  Fou: 
might  be  superseded  by  some  more 
bride.  In  this  wish  her  Ladyship  was  ac 
by  the  best  motives  towards  Anne  an 
brotlier,  nor  did  it  prevent  her  treatis 
with  the  kindness  of  a  sister. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  conoee 
Sir  John  and  from  Anne  these  fe 
though  they  were  most  scrupulously  gc 
Shakspcare  said  very  quaintly,  but  very 
that — 


"  Love's  feelings  are  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  horns  of  cockled  snails ;" 
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^^  Ae  had  now  and  then  the  mortification 
^'  Seeing  a  slight  cloud  upon  their  counte- 
^^^eeSf  as  she  urged  a  prolonged  stay  in  town. 
^^^  foigot  Corneille's  truism,  that — 


**  Un  yeritable  amant  ne  connoH  point  d'amis/ 


^d  she  saw  herself  in  a  fair  way  for  preci- 
pitating an  event,  which  she  felt  would  be 
hazardous  to  the  happiness  of  two  beings,  both 
dear  to  her. 

Sir  John  had  paid  more  than  one  visit  to 
t-he  Foundlipg  Hospital,  in  the  hope  that  he 
^ight  find  some  clue  to  unravel  the  mystery 
^f  Anne's  origin.  Her  memory,  however,  was 
^ot  sufficiently  exact  as  to  dates,  to  enable  him 
^  find  any  entry  in  the  books  of  the  institution 

F  2 
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which  appeared  to  relate  to  her.  There  was  i 
brief  notice  of  a  certain  number  of  childrei 
having  been  sent  to  John  Manford ;  but  the] 
were  not  named,  so  that  he  was  left  to  wadi 
and  ponder  through  a  long  list,  without  th< 
slightest  clue,  except  the  name,  to  guide  him 
As  far  as  he  could  learn  from  the  officials 
children  were  frequently  brought  there,  having 
about  them,  either  some  remarkable  article  o 
dress,  or  some  particular  mark,  which  weh 
regularly  registered;  that  as  to  names,  the] 
were  bestowed  arbitrarily,  and  according  U 
the  fancies  of  the  nurses.  He  had,  howcTer 
no-  means  of  ascertaining  Anne's  exact  age 
and  amongst  the  many  Annes  he  knew  not 
which  to  select.  She  seemed  to  have  some 
faint  recollection  of  having  carried  something 
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from  the  Hospital)  perhaps  a  particular  registry 
of  her  entrance^  or  some  article  belonging  to 
herself;  bat  the  chajige  of  scene^  and  the 
stirring  incidents  immediately  following  her 
arrival  at  Manford's,,^  had  so  confused  and 
check^ed  her  remembrances^  that  she  found 
it  impossible  to  recall  any  thing  distinctly^, 
This  rendered  an  application  to  Manford 
peedful,  and  from  this  the  Baronet  shrunk; 
neither  did  he  think  it  likely  that  any  infor- 
^lation  could  be  procured  from  him,  even  were 
be  disposed  to  give  it 

In  this  dilemma  the  Baronet  remained,  till 
the  time  arrived  whea  they  had  determined  to 
quit  Londoa  lor  Alton  House.  The  Marquis 
9nd  Marchioness  of  Swansbeck  accompanied 
them,  and  the  beginning  of  July  found  them 
in    th^  castellated    mansion    of   Haggerton's 
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forefathers,  —  one  of  those  noUe  relief 
old  EDglish  architecture,  that  lend  so  g 
a  charm  to  a  country,  fiUed  with  bisto 
memories. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


DETERMINATION. 


^'  The  idea  of  her  love  did  sweetly  creep, 
Into  his  study  oi  imagination." 

Much  ado  about  Nothing. 


In  the  romantic  and  sequestered  scenery 
Surrounding  Alton  House,  Anne  and  Sir  John 
^arsbrook  drank  still  more  deeply  at  the 
fountain  of  love.  Nature,  charming  as  she  ever 
\»9  has  a  powerfiil  influence  upon  the  affections. 
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and  in  their  long  and  solitary  walks,  it  see^:^*^ 
as  if  love  had  shed — 

**  A  baptism  on  the  flowers.** 

Anne  abandoned  herself  to  the  intoxications 
her  passion,  and  her  devotion  was  repaid 
the  Baronet,  by  the  most  ardent  and  delici^^^ 
attention. 

Spite  of  the  gently-murmured  remonstrance 
of  his  sister,  he  determined  on  uniting  himself 
with  the  Foundling.  His  imaginative  an  ^ 
enthusiastic  temperament,  had  been  taken  ca 
tive,  and  Anacreon  said  truly  that — 


« 


All  defence  to  folly  turn^, 
"When,  within,  the  battle  bums.** 


The  Earl  was  still  more  decided  in  his  objectioiis, 
and  more  than  one  kind,  but  antipersuasive 
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''^ersatioD  passed  between  them,  ending  as  a 

^tter  of  course  in  both  parties  retaining  theii; 

^^^ioosy  and  at  length   it   was    finally    an- 

^^i^ced  that  their  nuptials  would  be  solenir 

'^^d  in  the  middle  of  August. 

T^he  Marchioness  congratulated  Anne  very 

^i^mly, — ^she  knew  nothing  of   her  peculiar 

^^Uation,  and  asked   very  innocently,  if  her 

Mother  and  sisters  would   be  present  at  the 

^^^emony-^Anne   blushed    and   faltered    out, 

^at  she  had  no  mother  or  sisters. 

'^  Ah  !  then  I  pity  you  my  sweet  girl/'  re- 
plied the  Marchioness,  ^<  we  are  so  far  alike  in 
Our  fates, — I  have  no  mother,  no  sister,  no 
brother,  no  father  in  the  world — none — none 
but  my  husband.  And  you  will  be  like  me, 
Scarsbrook  will  become  to  you,  what  the 
Marquis  is  to  me — ^your  all,  your  every  thingf-^ 
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with  DO  feeling  to  break  the  current  of 
affections — with  none  to  claim  your  ri 
— Oh,  what  a  life  of  felicity  will  be  ; 
You  know  not  my  love,  you  cannot  ima. 
she  continued,  throwing  her  arm^ 
Anne's  neck,  ^^  you  cannot  imagine  ha 
felicity  of  married  life, — I  would  not  exc 
one  hour  spent  with  the  Marquis,  for  an  ; 
other  existence.'' 

Anne  felt  that  she  spoke  the  truth 
burying    her  blushing    face    in    her    l 
breathed  gently  her  wish  that  she  might 
happy  as  her  friend. 

**  You  will  my  dear,  you  must,^ — Scan 
is  all  nobleness,  all  tenderness — ^you 
nothing  to  fear,  nothing," — and  she  re] 
in  her  low,  silvery  and  voluptuous  voice^ ) 
of  Goethe's  «  Welcome  and  FareweU,'  say 
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^  Ves,  my  love,  it  is  thus  you  may  address 

^^^i^brook,  as  I  hav^  hundreds  of  times  ad- 

*«55ed  the  Marai 


**  *  I  saw  thee — gentle  joy  did  glide> 

JVom  thy  bewitching  gaze  on  me, 
'  My  heart  it  throbbM  at  thy  fond  side, 

And  heav'd  its  every  sigh  for  thee  I 
A  zephyr,  with  its  rosy  tress, 

Play*d  round  thy  face  in  that  sweet  spot ; 
And  oh  !  for  me  thy  tenderness — 

I  hoped  it — I  deserved  it  not  I 

** '  Yet  ah  1  when  mom  has  chas*d  the  ni^ht. 

My  heart  is  wrung  by  fiurewell  throe ; 
But  in  thy  kiss — oh,  what  delight, 

Though  in  thine  eyes,  such  gentle  woe  ! 
Thou  goes'st — I  stand — ^thy  heart  is  moved 

On  me  is  fixed  thy  dewy  sight ; 
Tet  what  delight  to  be  beloved — 

To  love.*<-oh,  heaY*n ! — ^what  mad  delight  P  *' 

Anue  returned  her  embrace,  for  the  two  pas- 
donate  beings,  though  nurtured  in  different 
^limes,  and  under  very  diverse  circumstances, 
^ere  both  Juliets  in  heart  and  soul. 
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Sir  John,  having  thus  passed  the  Rah 
felt  more  at  ease ;  and  conscious  of  the  in 
tance  of  placing  his  future  wife  well 
society,  he  resolved  to  visitVale  Hall,  and, 
coming  his  scruples  to  wait  upon  Manfon 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  oi 
Anne's  faint  rememhrances  had  any  sal 
tial  foundation. 

Lady  Haggerton  sighed  at  this  termic 
of  her  protection  of  Anne,  though  loviuj 
admiring  her,  she  would  have  wished  it 
rent.  To  show  her  feelings,  to  be  hars 
for  a  moment  to  endeavour  to  cloud  her  h 
ness,  was  foreign  to  her  gentle  nature,  an< 
treated  her  as  became  the  betrothed  br: 
her  brother. — She  trembled,  however,  1 
^ked  who  Anne  was,  for  hitherto  she 
]|^a88ed  for  some  young  friend  of  her  own 
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^i^Iiat  few  enquiries  had  been  made,  had  been 

readily  parried.     Pride  of  birth,  a  pleasure  in 

IcKDking    back    on  a   long   line   of  illustrions 

ancestors,  a  nervous  anxiety  for  her  brother's 

pinde   of   self,  made  her  if  not    overlook   the 

-foundling's  excellencies,   think    her  at    least 

*>etter  as  her  friend,  thap  as  her  sister.. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


VISIT  TO  THE  PLEBEIANS. 


*'  Look  you,  Sir  !  here's  manners." 

CHd  Play. 


The  Baronet  was  received  by  his  estat:^* 
lishment  at  Vale  Hall  with  great  joy,  for  b  ^ 
cultivated    the    regard     and    esteem    of    hi^. 
inferiors ;  and  in  this  way  held  out  a  specimefi 
to  the  majority  of  people  of  rank  and  wealthy 
who  seem  to  consider  their  domestics  as  things 
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^^^^o  Tile  for  even  kindly  regard,  and  to  view 
^l^em  as  an  inferior  rae^  of  beings,  bom  solely 
mlDister  to  their  wants  and  caprices. 
The  game-keeper,  whose   life  he  had  been 
ttie  means  of  saving,  and   whom   he  had  ad- 
vanced to  an  office  of  trust  in  his  household, 
informed  him,  that  Sir  John  Manford  had  sent 
several  times  for  Anne,  and  that  his  messen- 
8^1*8  had  been  very  uncivil  and  abusive.     The 
depressed  labourers  had,  he  rejoiced  to  find, 
discovered  the   error  of  their  ways,   and,   in 
place  of  rebelling  against  a  system  of  labour, 
^hich  they  could  not  overcome,  had  set  them- 
Mves  to  work,  to  strive,  by  industry,  to  save 
fteir    families    from    want;    so  that    Orator 
Sampson,   and  his   accompanying  scoundrels, 
Ud  decamped  to  some  more  unsettled  quarter. 
On  the  following  morning,  he  rode  over  to 
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the  manufi^ctory,  attended  by  his  ^oom. 
mill  had  been  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  seal 
and  in  a  much  more  ornamental  style;  an 
Factory  Hall  looked  down  upon  it  with 
coming  dignity.  This,  toO|  had  been  rebuil 
and  was,  as  Mrs.  Manford  expressed  hersel 
^  ten  times  gi'ander "  than  the  old  house* 
The  Baronet,  on  riding  up  to  the  hall  doo 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  a  dashin 
britscha,  and  a  groom  with  an  enormous 
of  whiskers,  which  would  have  qualified  theS- ' 
grower,  for  a  living  shew-board  of  Rowland^  ^ 
Macassar. 

He  was  shewn  itito  a  magnificent  drawin^^ 
room,  hung  round  with  family  portraits ;  BXhd 
in  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Manford,  senior,  Mris* 
Manford,  junior,    and  one  of  the  Miss  Mao- 
fords    made   their   appearance,-— stately  snd 
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S>*and|  and  very  primly  enquired  Sir  John's 
pleasure. 

"  I  come,  Mrs.  Manford,"  said  Sir  John, 
to  enquire,  from  Sir  John  Manford,  whether 
^^^  not,  when  Anne  was  sent  down  from 
'^^ondon  to  him,  any  document  or  any  article 
^longing  to  her  accompanied  her.  Anne  is, 
you  are  doubtless  aware,  residing  with  Lady 
"^^Saggerton ;  and  we  are  very  anxious  to  trace 
^^ut,  if  possible,  her  lineage." 

^^  I  dare  say,"  was  Mrs.  Manford's  reply, 
'*  I  dare  say  as  how  you  be.  Sir  John — but  we 
knows  nothing  about  it,  except  that,  when  she 
came,  she  hadn't  a  shoe  to  her  foot,  nor  a 
frock  to  her  back;  and  I  think  it  would  be 
betterer,  and  more  fitter.  Sir  John,  that  you 
should  pay  our  Sir  John  for  boarding  and 
lodging  of  her,  than  be  asking  for  any  thing. 
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She  was  nothing  but  a  little  starved  dirty  ^^' 
and  he  made  a  lady  of  her — more  fool  h»  i" 
buty  howsomever,  if  you  don't  pay,  he'll 
the  law  on  you." 

It  required  all   Scarsbrook's  philosophy    t€ 
keep  down  his  disgust  and  anger,  at  heariii^ 
this  most  elegant  and  lady-like  speech.    He 
felt,  however,  that  there  was  too  much  at  stak^ 
and  answered  her  calmly. — 

^<  To  avoid  all  misconstruction,  I  most  in- 
form you,  Mrs.  Manford,  that  it  is  my  inton- 
tion  to  make  Anne  my  wife ;  the  cause  of  0/ 
enquiries  you  may,  therefore,  easily  divine.'* 

The  ladies  stared  at  each  other  for  a  second 
or  two,  and  then,  apparently  forgetting  tbe 
Baronet's  presence,  burst  into  a  violent  fit  oi 
laughing. 

"  Well  Nancy !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Manford, 
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fiofiior^  « I  told  thee  it  would  end  in  some- 

ihiog;  but  I  did  na  think  it  would  end  in  that. 

^Bt  a  pert  hussy — ^to  be  sure !" 
*^  Never  heed,  mother,  she's  only  a  bit  of  a 

foundling ;  and,  you  know,  our  Nelly's  going 

to  be  married  to  a  Count** 

^*  That's  a  comfort,  to  be  sure.  But,  how- 
somever,  you  see,  Sir  John — may  be,  we're 
almost  as  great  folks  as  you ;  and  if  so  be  as 
you  don't  pay  our  John,  why,  I  tell  you  again, 
he'll  take  the  law  on  you.  And  to  tell  you  a 
bit  more  of  my  mind,  I  thinks  as  how  Jem, 
the  keeper,  would  be  a  much  properer  husband 
for  Anne,  than  you; — ^that's  my  mind,  Sir 
John — and  as  I  was  a  mother  to  her,  why  I 
thinks  as  how  I  ought  to  know." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Manford,  I  will  not  pain  my- 
self or  you,  by  expressing  my  feelings  on  this 
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occasioQi  but  will  confine  myself  to  begging 
aimply,  that  if  any  docament  or  article  came 
with  Anne,    I  shall  hold  myself  obliged  by 
Sir  John  Manford  transmitting  it  to  me^  or  to 
my  agent  at  Vale  Hall ;  and  for  this  he  shall 
be  amply  rewarded — and  twice  the  amount  be 
claims  for  her  guardianship  shall  be  paid  over 
to  him." 

^^  That's  speaking  purposelike.  Sir  JohO};^ 
and  I'll  tell  him — rand  as  you  are  going  to 
marry  out  of  our  family,  in  a  way,  I'll  tell 
you  a  bit  of  news.  You  must  know  that  ottr 
Nelly's  going  to  marry  Count  Hartmann  !-- 
Now  isn't  that  something? — You  see  shell 
beat  Anne  hollow,"  relaxing  into  a  smile,  as 
she  began  gossipping,  '^  wont  she  Sir  John  ?^ 

Sir  John  very  politely  bowed,  and  wished 
t(he  ladies  good  morning.  As  he  passed  through, 
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^  iiall,  he  heard  a  loud  and  obstreperoo* 

^^hy  and  his  nose  was  regaled  by  the  per- 

'^me  of  a  me«r8Chaam|  both  of  which  delecta- 

bilities  he  rightly  conjectured  to  proceed  from 

^^Qt  ELartmann^  to  whom  also  the  britscha 

^d  the  whiskered  charioteer  were  appendages. 

He  was  mach  mortified  by  his  visit  to  the 

rich  plebeians^  though  its  result  would  have 

^n  easily  foretold  by  any  one  but  a  man  in 

love.    Sir  John  had  wooed  himself  into  the 

relief,    that  Anne's  connection   with  himself 

^uld,  to  a  very  great  extent,  elevate  her  to 

018  own  statufif,  and,   as  a  matter  of  course, 

'^^  her  from  all  rude  and  personal  allusions. 

^^.  Manford  had  done  something  towards 

"leaking  the  illusion,  and  though  she  had  been 

scarcely   more    civil    to  himself  than   to   his 

^trothed  wife,  his  entire  vexation  was  on  her 
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account    As  he  rode  back  to  Vale  Hall  he  tm 
gloomy    and    disconcerted ;    Anne's  sun-lC 
smile  of  welcome  was  wanting ;  and  as  he  sh 
himself  up  in  the  library,  he  almost  persuade 
himself  into  the  belief,  that  he  was  about 
do     a    very    foolish    thing,     in    marrying 
foundling. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  COUNT. 


"  Like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  iohiskers,  " 

Troths  and  Cressida, 


The  presence  of  Count  Hartmann,  at 
^tory  Hall,  indicated  in  the  last  chapter, 
^d  which  had  had  a  considerable  influence 
P^n  Sir  John  Scarsbrook's  reception  there, 
^d  added  no  little  dignity  to  the  manufac- 
Urers.    A  ferocious  looking  man,  mustachered 
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profusely,  a  groom,  bewhiskered  in  eqoid 
amplitude,  and  a  britcsfaa,  were  no  ordinary 
sights;  and,  therefore^  they  prodaced  a  sen- 
sation. 

The  Count  was  one  of  those  anomalies,  wh6- 
spring  from  nobody  knows   where,  and  who 
manage  to  thrust  themselves  into  society 
downright  impudence  and   unblushing   sang- 
froid.    It  is  true,  that  these  worthies  generally  ^-^ 
represent  themselves  as  coming    from    some^ 
obscure  German  state,  in  which  they  have 
castle  and  some  dependants,  and  their  repn 
sentations  may  be  true.     Be   that  as  it  may, 
however,   certain  it  is,  that  the  ^^  usages  d^ 
societe"  are  unable  to  keep  out  these  occa- 
sional interlopers,  who  figure  away  for  awhile, 
and  then  make  their  final  exit,  on  the  disi=- 
covery  of  some  notable  piece  of  diablerie. 
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t^ount  Hartmann  had  been  known  to  one 
^f  two  of  the  officers,  commanding  the  troops 
^oll  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  manufao- 
^ries.      Being    on  a  provincial  tour,    as  is 
^^tomary    with  eminent  foreigners,  he  had 
Accidentally  fallen  in  with  one  of  these  gen* 
^cmen,  who  had  invited  him  to  dinner  with 
^he  mess.     To  this  invite  the   Count  readily 
^Sreed,  and  during  the  repast,  and  over  the 
^^l)6equent  bottle,  he  had  heard  a  very  ani- 
mated narrative  of  the  plcb^an's  ball,  which 
^as  considered  as  a  standing  topic  of  amuse- 
ment   This  had  led  to  a  good  deal  of  inter*- 
course  between  the  military  and  the  natives, 
^iid  the  gentlemen  whose  sole  business  was 
^  kiU  time,  had  found  an  inexhaustible  re** 
^uree  in  calling,  ad  libitum,  upon  the  different 
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families,  by  whom  they  were  honourably  re« 
ceived ;  and  if  eating  and  drinkiDg  could  make 
men  happy,  they  were  now  in  elysium,  at 
least  as  far  as  plenty  went. 

The  Count  had  listened  to  these  details  with 
great  attention,  and  as  a  good  deal  of  jesting 
passed    regarding    the    wiving    amongst  the 
wealthy  vulgarians,  he  swore  roundly  that  he 
wanted  a  wife,  or  at  all  events  that  he  wanted 
money,  and  that  he  would  set  them   an  ex- 
ample.    The  laugh   went  round — and  it  was 
ultimately  agreed  that  De  1'  Epe6,   who  was 
chief  favourite,   should  on  the   morrow  give 
him  an  introduction  seriatum  to  the  leading 
families  ;  and  that,  having  made  his  selection, 
he  was  to  be  allowed  to  push  his  matrimonial 
advances,   without  let  or  hindrance  from  bis 
military  friends. 
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The  foUowiDg  day,  Sir  A*  de  I'Epee  and  the 
^UDt|  sec  out  on  their  tour  of  inspection ;  oa 
'■^asy  of  the  ladies,  the  only  remark  which  could 
^  extracted  from  the  foreigner  was  ^^  B^,  Mte^ 
^^^67"    Matters,  however,  promised  better  at 
^fl^ford's,  as  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Manford, 
^*i€  of  Sir  John's  brother's  was  there — Miss 
*J«len    Manford,   the    Nelly  of   whom    Mrs. 
'^'Xanford,  had  spoken  to  Sir  John  Scarsbrook. 
'^^eien  moving  in  a  vulgar  atmosphere,  and 
^^^ving  imbibed  it  from  childhood,  was  vulgar, 
^ut  her  vulgarism   was  of  a  different  stamp 
^rom  that  of  her  parents  and  their  co-tempora- 
ries, for  Helen  had  been  at  boarding  school, 
^nd  had  learnt  music  and  manners,  two  things 
utterly  unknown  to  her  respectable  progenitors 
—however,  Helen  Manford  was  now  between 

G    2 
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geventeen  and  dgfateen  years  of  age,  an  iig^ 
when  a  woman,  if  not  absolutely  repul 
sive,  must  be  worthy  some  attention;  ant 
here  the  Count  fixed  his  choice,  and  openi 
his  campaign  by  an  odd  kind  of  civility^  -^ 
which  he  believed  was  sure  to  make  an  ina^.^ 
mediate  impression  upon  the  heart  of  th.  ^^ 
young  lady. 

His  grimaces  and  mnstachios,  for  a  tim^> 
completely  overcame  the  blushing  Helen.  Hi^^^ 
English,  too,  was  by  no  means  of  the  mog^^ 
orthodox  purity ;  and  as  he  ran  on  in  ^ 
mingled  patois  of  languages,  Mrs.  Manfortf^) 
the  mother,  thought  him.  one  ^  of  the  extrac:^' 
dinest  and  curiosist  men,'  she  had  either  ev^r 
seen,  or  ever  heard  tell  of. 

After  a  somewhat  prolonged  interview,  the 
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CouDt  rose  to  depart,  proteBting,  in  the  moftt 
decided  manuer,  that — 

**  He  put  his  love  at  her  feet,  and  that  he 

^uld  never  more  look  melancholy  as  long  as 

^®  did  live,  but  that  he  would  take  the  liberty 

**er  <  beaux  yeux*  did  give,  to  pay  his  duty  to 

*^^i  on  the  following  day.     Yes,"  he  ended,  "  I 

^11  have  the  one  great  happiness  to  kiss  yoiu* 

^^d,  on  the  day  of  to-morrow;   I  shall  be 

toat  k  fait  mecontent'  until  that  time ;  and   I 

^t)w  wish  you  one  farewelL" 

His  parting  from  the  rest  of  the  family  was 
^nally  ceremonious ;  and  after  his  departure, 
^lie  following  very  natural  conversation  took 
^lace,  r^;arding  the  person  and  qualification  of 
Ilelen's  admirer. 

*^  Well,  Helen,"  began  her  mother,  "  what 
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does  thee  think  of  yonder  foreigner  ?    Tin  sare 
he's  in  love  with  thee." 

**  Lord,  mother !"  answered  the  youDg  lady? 
*^  what  nonsense.  It^s  only  the  man's  foreign 
ways.  I  wonder  I  didn't  laugh;  but  I  ^ 
frightened  at  his  mustachios." 

**  I  never,"  said  another  of  the  party,  "  saw 
such  a  thing  in  my  life.  Why,  he's  qni*® 
a  fright.  He  shouldn't  touch  me  with  a  p^^ 
of  tongs." 

"  No,  nor  me  neither,"  echoed  another,  *^  f^ 
as  soon  kiss  a  bear.  I'm  sure  I  should  faint  n 
he  came  near  me." 

"  Nonsense,  lasses,"  said  Mrs.  ManforA 
senior,  ^'  it's  all  nonsense ;  I  dare  say  tlK^ 
Count's  a  decentish  man ;  only  you  see  as  how 
these  foreigners  are  fond  of  having  their  h^ 
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I  with  hair.  I  shouldn't  wonder  as  how 
it  grow  to  keep  him  warm  in  this  cold 
'•  But  if  I  were  thee  Nelly,"  address- 
rself  to  the  young  lady,  ^^  I'd  either 
him  keep  it  well  curled,  or  shave  it, 
K>ked  inighty  bristly." 
istly,"  said  another^  laughing,  ^^  why 
i  is  for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  scrub- 
rushes.  I'll  take  good  care  he  never 
my  cheeks  though.     It  must  be  quite 

ell,"  answered  the  mother,    <^  it  must 
queer  at  first ;   but  I  dare  say  Helen 
>n  get  used  to  it" 

B,"  laughed  another,  **  she'd  better  prac- 
sing  the  carpet  brush." 
Qtime,  Miss  Helen  was  laughed  quite 
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out  of  countenance,  and,  as  is  customary 
young  ladies  on.  such  occasions,   went  ii 
great  pet,  and  declared  that  the  ^  foreign 
was  her  abhorrence,  and  that  she  didn't 
lHln^one  bit  better  than  her  companions. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  THRIVING  WOOER, 


"  She  is  a  woman — ^therefore  to  be  won.*' 

Ileiiry  Fifth. 


Notwithstanding  Helen  Manford's  ve- 
^^ent  declarations,  the  following  and  many 
^bseqaent   days,  saw  Count  Hartmann  assi- 
duously at  her  side ;  and  so  far  had  use  recon- 
^^led  the  young  ladies  at  large  to  his  hairy 
^^ce,   that  they  actually  began  to  look  with 

G  5 
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some  contempt  on  the  beardless  smooth  chmSf 
who  had)  till  his  arrival,  been  esteemed 
very  tolerable  specimens  of  manhood,  in  ex- 
pectancy. 

The  Count  was  also  a  great   favorite  wit 
the  seniors,  male  and  female.     He  told  won 

derful  stories  of  battles  and  sieges,  in  all  o 
which  he  took  a  most  prominent  part ;  and  b 
could  drink  and  smoke  and  sing  a  comic  song. 
and  altogether  suited  himself  so  well  to  th 
particular  tastes  of  his  entertainers,  that  h 
was  soon  quite  naturalized  amongst  them. 

Helen,  as  being  the  object  of  his  particul 
attentions,  was,  at  length,  proud  of  her  con 
quest,  and  listened,  with  great  complacency, 
his  never-ending  rhodomontades,  little  of  whicE=^ 
she   understood,  but  all  of   which  served  t 
make  him,  in  her  simple  understanding,  som^* 


«i 
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thitig  of   a   hero.     Admiration  and  wonder 

'^ing  thus  engaged  on   bis  side — love  came 

^^  apace,  and  before  long,  she  might  have 

*^i<l,  as  Mortimer  said   to    the    daagbter  of 

^^lendower — 


^  I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine — 
And  that's  a  feeling  di^utation/' 


The  Count  indeed  pushed  on  matters  with 
%reat  celerity,  having  ascertained  from  Tliomas 
^lanford^  that  he  should  give  his  daughter 
ten  thousand  pounds  on  her  marriage  day, 
and   that  besides  this,  there    was  the  residue 

of  his  fortune,  and  huge  expectations  from  his 

« 
elder  brother,   and  from   another    who    was 

childless;  this  cerUfied  information — raised  a 

flame  of  adoration  in  the  Connt's  breast — ^and 
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he  allowed  Helen  to  have  no  peace    eith^^^ 
morning,  noon,  or  night. 

<^  Oh)  mine  good  father-in-law/'  he  was  9^  ^ 
ihe  habit  of  saying,. as  they  sat  over  their  cap 
— ^^<  Oh,  mine  good  father-in-law^  I.  shall 
one  most  joyous  man,  with  your  daughter  a 
with  your  money." 

This  latter  part  of  his  speech  was  undoub 
edly  perfectly  sincere.  The  Count  had  ba 
sufficient  experience  of  the  ^^res  angus 
domi,"  to  make  him  worship  wealth,  an 
it  seemed  to  him,  that  he  had  reache 
El  Dorado,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  manufae^  ^^ 
turers.  He  indulged  in  the  most  extravagant-  ^ 
anticipations,  and  on  the  strength  of  comin 
events,  ordered  a  magnificent  outfit  wi 
which  he  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholders. 

At  this  juncture  too,  arrived  a  second  Ckuxoti 


^ 
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^'io  delighted  in  the  euphonious  appellation  of 

^ouiit  Jules  Jamblichusy  he  was  the  very  pro- 

^^ype   of   his    "  very    dear    friend,"    Count 

"^^ftmann,   and  it    was  upon  the  receipt  of 

^^  following  letter,  from  that  worthy  whis- 

^'^dos,  that  he  had  winged  his  way,  vulture- 

^^e,  to  Factory  Hall: 

**  My  very  good  Jules, 

*^  I  pray  you  to  call  youi'self 

^Ount  Jules  Jamblichus,  and  by  the  help  of 

^he    enclosed  £50,   put  yourself  into  proper 

Appearances  for  being  a  fit  man  for  a  husband. 

t*am  about  to  get  £100,000^  and  all  for  marry- 

itig  one  little  girl,  and  you  shall  do  the  very 

tome  thing  if  you  will  come  to  me,  and  follow 

my  directions.    You  may  perhaps  very  well 

loemejuber  that  we  did  once  seek  for  the  gold 
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among  the  rocks  and  stones  of  the  mountmiu^^-s 
but  here,  there  is  one  great  mine  of  gold,  an< 
it  only  wants  one  little  girl  to  be  made  om 
wife,  to  have  as  much  as  one  would  like.  It  i 
but  very  little  labour  to  get  money  here,  an< 
you,  my  good  Jules,  shall  be  very  rich  man,  ie^-^ 
you  will  do  as  I  will  tell  you. 

"  Hartmann.^" 

This    letter   very  speedily   brought    Coun 
Jules  Jamblichus  to  Factory  Hall,  where  th^ 
two  wily  confederates    took    up    their    head 
quarters ;  but  Count  Jules  Jamblichus,  though 
full  as  outre  in  his  actions  and  manners  as  hisr 
comrade,  was  destitute  of  decency  and  discre- 
tion, and  behaved  himself  so  scandalously,  that 
even  the  short-sighted,  obtuse  and  prejudiced 
manufacturers,  were  rather  shocked  with  his 
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dyings  and  doings,  which  betrayed  a  much 
^ore  intimate  acquaintaDce  with  the  essence  of 
'^'^•blagoardism    than   with    any    moral    or 
*^^1  refinement. 

Q)ant    Hartmann     laboured    zealously    to 

^p  bis  friend  within   bounds;     but   drink, 

^^k,  drink,  kept  him  ever  in  an  unsafe  con- 

^^^ion  for  both  their  schemes,  till,  his  patience 

^ing  worn  out,  and  his  arrangements  being  in 

^^minent  danger  of  ntter  ruin.  Count  Jules 

^amblicfaus,  after  an  inebriated  farewell,  was 

^ely  conveyed  away,  under  the  guardianship 

of  his  friend's  groom,  but  whence  he  came, 

or  whither  he  went,  nothing  is  known. 

To  put  things  to  rights  again.  Count  Hart- 
mann was  loud  in  condemning  his  countryman, 
whom  he  swore  was  a  lost  man,  in  consequence 
of  indulging  in  the  strong  drinks  of  the  country, 
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for  that  formerly  he  was  a  man  of  siDgaU 
piety  and  discretion,  and  to  crown  all,  be  pri 
sen  ted  Helen  with  a  splendid  set  of  jewel 
with  a  note,  purporting  to  come  ffom  his  siste: 
to  the  intended  bride  of  her  brother. 

This  incident  determined  the  Count  to 
an  immediate  close  to  his  matrimonial  can^  ^ 
paign;  he  did  not  find  much  repugnance  o 
tlie  part  of  the  lady  or  the  lady's  friends,  as  \\ 
fact  it  was  a  proud  day  at  Factory  Hall  am 
the  surrounding  residences,  when  it  was  foi 
mally  announced  that    Miss  Helen   Manfor< 
would,   in  the  course  of   the    following    fort-^"^ 
night,  be  married  to  Count  Hartmann. 

It  was  at  this  peculiar  time  that  Sir  Johr^ 
Scarsbrook  called  upon  the  Manfords^  and  b^T 
an  odd  coincidence,  his  own  marriage  with  th^ 
foundling  was  fixed  for  the  same  week  as  tb^ 
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fount's  marriage  with  Helen.     Manford  took 

^^^  the  slightest  notice  of  his  urgent  and  re- 

^^ted  requests,  beyond  a  somewhat  blunt  note, 

^<^Iaiming  all  knowledge  of  any  thing  con- 

^^cted  with  Anne  beyond  his  account  against 

^^^  and  Sir  John,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of 

^^    polite    enquiries,    and    sickened    at     the 

^^lUourous  coarseness  with  which  his  intended 

^ride  was  treated,  hasted  away,  to  forget  in  her 

^^Xual  charms,  the  occasional  painful  twinges 

^f  pride  which  harassed  him. 

'^  A  husband,"  he  communed  with  himself, 
'^may  give  a  wife  rank,  and  Anne's  excellences 
mast  win  for  her,  personal  regards ;  tbe  world 
has  indeed  absurd  notions  upon  birth,  and  in 
the  circles  of  exclusion,  she  may  meet  with 
dfficulties;: — but  she  is  pure  and  spotless,  and 
for  her  unknown  origin  she  is  at.  least  not  to 
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blame,  and  even  if  she  should  shrink  fror 
coldness  of  society,  we  are  not  chained  ^ 
its  sphere." 

Sir  John  was  in  love,  therefore  his  solil 
goes  for  nothing ;  became  poetical  in  his 
cies,  and  thought  that  Anne  was  '^  a  , 
beyond  price,"  and  consequently — 


'<'  what  unto  him  is  the  world  beside^ 


With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide- 
Its  living  things— its  air — ^its  sky — 
Are  nothing  to  his  mind  and  eye." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


MARRIED  LOVE. 


— •"  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they, 
Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath. 

As  if  all  else  had  passed  away. 
They  only  for  each  other  breathe.** 

Parisina, 


The  rapturoas  fondness  with  which  Anne 
deceived  the  Baronet,  made  ample  amends 
for  the  vexations  and  chagrins  he  had  under- 
gone. The  Marchioness  had  remained  at  Alton 
House,   at    her    urgent    entreaties,   and    had 


presence. 

The  fortnight  yet  wanting  to  the  appoint 
day  flew  rapidly,  amidst  preparations  at  ho 
and  abroad.  A  seat  of  Scarsbrook's  in  Ham 
shire  was  prepared  for  the  bridal  party ;  a 
fond,  but  embarrassed  expectation  kept 
Anne's  sensibilities  in  full  pl^y.  The  co 
pany  of  the  Marchioness  was  of  infinite  se: 
vice  to  her.  The  similarity  of  their  mo 
temperaments  made  them  fully  understand  an 
appreciate  each  other ;  and  Anne  could  pou 
out  into  her  bosom  all  her  passionate  feeling 
with  a  consciousness  that  there  was  an  answer-"-" 
ing  chord  of  enthusiasm,  in  the  heart  of  hejf 
friend. 

This  companionship  was  of  the  more  vala€t# 
because  the  conii(lei|ce  she  required  she  could 
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'^^  jdace  freely  and  anbesitatingly  in  Lady 

•U^aggerton;    senable  as  she  was,    that    her 

''-^ysbip  was  still    far    from   approving  ker 

^I'otlier's  choice.     Love^  though  blind  enoogk 

^^  some  matters,  is  qaick  sighted  in   others, 

^^d   in  none  more  so  than  in  impediments 

I^^^^ed  in  its  path.    Above  all  things  too — 


M 


Love  delights  in  praise,^* 


^^d  this  could  not  be  indulged  In  to  its  full 
^^tent  to  her  Ladyship. 

A  magnificent  troucseau  was  provided  by 

^lie  Earl  for  his  future  sister-in-law,  and  on 

^lie  appointed   day,   Anne  was  united  to  Sir 

"^ohu  Scarsbrook,  bringing  as  her  dower — sim* 

plicity,  beauty,  innocence,  and  virtue,  and  the 
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"  millioD  delights"  which  dwell  in  the  love  ^ 
woman. 

She  flung  herself  into  his  arms  on  the  coic:^' 
pletion  of  the  ceremony,  and  as  a  husban^^^B 
kiss  was  pressed  upon  her  lips,  and  a  love  ^^^ 
blessing  breathed  in  her  ear,  a  gush  of  pas^^ssi' 
onate  tears  betrayed  how  blissful  were  L^Ber 
emotions — when,  now,  she  dared  to  call  h^^iin 
her's,  and  to  lavish  upon  him  the  whole  sw^^  um 
of  her  earthly  affections. 

After   a    "  dejeune    a  la    fourchette," 
**  happy  pair,"  to  use   the  customary  phr 
ology?  left  Alton   House,  and  put  themsel        ^^ 
"  en  route"  for  Highcliff ;  where  they  arri-   "^^^ 
after  a  drive  of  eight  or  ten  hours, — a  d 
too  exciting  to  allow  them  to   be  perfe^^=^w/ 
happy. 

What  a  world  of  bliss,  and  of  pure  cdJ  ^J^" 


tbe 


■ire 
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ment,  does  marriage  offer  to  man.     It  may  be, 

sind  oaght   to  be  a  very  fairy-land,   full   of 

loxarious  enchantments ;  for  it  has  within  it 

all  the  elements  foi  being  so— as  hen 


"  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs — here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings — 
Here  reigns  and  revels." 


The  mingling  of  two  souls,  moderately  en- 
dowed with  sensibility,  opens  a  mine  of  de- 
^g[hts,  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  in  its 
Measures.  The  calm  happiness — the  tranquil 
Oys — 


-"  Those  graceful  acts, 


Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow," 


from  married  love,  rivet  themselves  upon  the 
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heart,  with  a  firmness  totally  distinct  from  aH 
other  impressions — 


"The  sweet  intercourse 
Of  sweet  looks  and  smiles,** 


have  an  attraction,  and  an  enduring  charm,  far 
more  powerful  than  all  the  blandishments  of 
the  most  artful  of  the  sex. 

How  exquisitely  delicious  is  the  inter- 
course between  man  and  wife,  when 
mutual  love  and  properly-tempered  wishes 
animate  them.  How  gratefully  the  softened 
heart  yields  itself  up  to  a  crowd  of  the  holiest 
emotions — how  it  blesses  the  being  who 
has — 


"  Gay  smiles  to  comfort — April  showers  to  move." 
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i  very  opposition  of  their  tempers  is  only 
ource  of  fresh  bursts  of  tenderness : — 
igh 


"  Worldly  desires,  and  household  cares 
Disturb  the  God-head*s  soft  affairs.** 


^e  are  but  as  the  summer  breeze,  rippling 
surface  of  a  beautiful  lake  at  sunset,  which 
:^g8  flashing  into  existence  a  thousand  soft 
I  heaven-coloured  tints. 
Thrice  happy  is  that  home  where  the  tute- 
y  genius  of  marriage  presides  over  its  con- 
ns !  Thrice  happy  the  man  who  adores,  as 
Dii  Lares  pcBuateSy  the  domestic  virtues ! 
e  contentment,  the  quiet  bliss,  ever  dwell- 
I  there,  are  spicy  odours,  wafted  from  the 
ry  shores  of  Heaven. 

VOL.   II,  H 
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This,  at  leasts  was  the  experience  of  3ii^ 
John  Scarsbrook)  and  his  lovely  wife.  A 
month  passed  away — a  month  of  unmin^l^^ 
happiness — and  it  was  with  no  slight  relact' 
ance  that  they  tore  themselves  from  a  tc* 
sidcnco  which  had  been  hallowed  and  c^' 
dearcd  by  deliglits  such  as  are  experienced  ^y 
those  only,  whose  sensibilities  are  undeadei3<^^ 
by  worldly  cares,  and  uncorrupted  by  worl^i'^ 
selfishness. 

Scarsbrook  had,  in  his  own  fond  imaginin^^^' 
found  in  Anne  the  ^  beau  ideal'  of  wond^-^' 
Her  gentle  waywardness,  her  simplicityi  l^^^ 
moral  purity,  rendered  her,  indeed,  a  create* ''^ 
fitted  for  his  passionate  affection  ;  and  sirJ  ^^ 
their  marriage,  life  had  been  a  scene — 

"  All  love,  all  aweeU,  all  rareness,  all  delight." 
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^^^  had  ponred  upon  him  the  whole  torrent 
<>i  her  awakened  sensibilities — she  had — 


it 


As  a  jewel,  hung  existence's  self 
Upon  the  neck  of  new  born  love." 


^^  the  utter  devotedness  of  her  attachment, — 
^  entire  oblivion  of  self,  which  she  displayed, 
o^^'e    to    her    a    charm    in    his    eyes   which 
'^^de  her— 


« 


bright 


With  something  of  an  Angel  light." 

^ut  society  demanded   their  presence,  and 

^y  joined   a  large   party  assembled   at  the 

^^J:*!  of  Haggerton's,   during  the  fashionable 

H   2 
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interregnum  in  London,  intending,  after  spend- 
ing a  short  time  with  them,  to  proceed  to  Vale 
Hall,  and  pass  the  winter  there. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  COUNTESS— LONDON. 


<i 


I  cannot  praise  thy  marriage  choice.** 

Sampson  Agonistes, 


Meantime  Helen  Manford  became  Coun- 
88  Hartmano  ;  Sir  John  Manford,  the 
ide's  uncle,  behaved  with  great  liberality, 
stowing  a  marriage  gift  of  five  thousand 
»und8  upon  her.     A  series  of  brilliant  fetes 


i 
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and  balls  and  excursions  marked  the  auspicioos 
event,  and  Helen  thoi^bt  herself  happy. 

Before  any  very  lengthy  period  had  elapsed, 
however,    Helen    discovered,    that    to  be  >^ 
Countess  and  a  wife,  and  to  be  happy  were  by 
no   means  synonymous.      If   bows,  civilideS} 
shawlings,    cloakings,    grimaces,     and    being 
called,   "mine  very   dear   wife,"   could  have 
made  her  happy, — Helen  would  have  indeed 
been  a  happy  woman;    but    Hartmann  was 
essentially   a   selfish    and    hard-minded  rnaOf 
and  though  treating  his  wife  with  abimdant 
outward  kindness,    woman  soon    yearns  for 
something  deeper  than  this;    home,  with  its 
proper  affections  is  her  heaven,  and  if  these 
are  not  granted  to  her,  there  is  an  aching 
vacuity  in  her  mind,  that  renders  her  uneasy 
and  unhappy.      The  Count  knew  nothing  of 
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ome,  beyond  sitting  listlessly  smoking  his 
^rnal  meerschaum,  and  drinking  brandy 
ad  water.  The  little  delectabilities  which 
lain  woman's  heart,  he  either  did  not  under- 
And,  or  understanding  them,  he  did  not  think 
worth  his  while  to  employ  them,  and  Helen, 
lerefore,  sat  carelessly  beside  him,  and  after 

time,  wondered  what  particular  charms 
welt  in  her  husband's  society,  or  in  his 
whiskers. 

<*Why,  mine  dear  wife!"  he  would  say, 
aring  their  conjugal  tfites  a  tfites,  **  why, 
line  dear  wife,  what  ails  you,  that  you  are 
aite  one  silent  woman?  will  you  have  some 
if  this  fine  brandy  and  water,  I  am  very 
aappy,  and  this  tobacco  of  the  Virginie  is 
ixc«llent  good." 
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Now  the  Countess  was  a  womaa,  and  tbe 
frigid  and  heartless  tone  of  her  husband  grated 
harshly  upon  her.  If  wanting  in  some  of  tbe 
finer  and  more  delicate  shades  of  character 
which  marked  Anne,  she  was,  nevertheless,  a 
woman  of  feeling,  and  she  grew  tired  of 
listening  to  ^^  mine  dear  wife,"  and  the  smell 
of  tobacco. 

**  I  wonder  you  don't  talk  to  me/'  she  would 
say,  ^^  or  read  to  me,  or  do  something  to  amuse 
me,  instead  of  sitting  so  idle — I  am  quite  tired 
with  looking  at  you,  and  will  go  and  see  my 
mother  and  cousins." 

.  «  Very  well,  mine  dear  wife,  your  mother 
and  your  cousins  are  very  good  people,  and  I 
will  come  in  the  night  for  you." 

And  so  Helen  went  to  her   mother's,  and 
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Count  Hartmann  remained  at  home  to  in- 
dalge  in  his  elysium,  utter  idleness,  unrelieved 
by  any  stimulus  save  brandy. 

The  tedium  of  the  Countess'  life,  however, 
was  to  some  extent  relieved  by  the  frequent 
visits  of  their  military  neighbours,  who  still  re- 
mained  in  the  district.  The  thoughtlessness  of 
young  men  with  red  coats,  and  epaulettes  on 
their  shoulders,  in  country  quarters,  who  are 
condemned  to  be  mischievous,  simply  because 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  led  them  to  make 
their  friend  the  Count,  a  sort  of  stalking  horse 
for  all  their  frolics ;  he  was  utterly  unconscious 
of  ridicule,  like  other  vain  and  shallow-headed 
men,  and  laughed  and  grimaced  at  his  own 
exhibitions  of  absurdity  quite  as  heartily  as  the 
by-standers.  The  Countess,  however,  whose 
mind  was  by  no  means  so  obtuse,  felt  his  self-« 

H  5 
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inflicted  indignities  keenly,  and  though  accus- 
tomed from  childhood. to  practical  joking,  when 
this  Mpecies  of  joking  was  openly  and  systema* 
tically  practised  upon  one,  whom  she  certainly 
loved,  and  one  to  whom  naturally  she  felt 
some  respect  to  be  due,  she  was  greatly  an- 
noyed. This  was  a  subject  of  painful  re- 
flection with  her,  nothing  so  deeply  wounding 
a  woman's  pride,  as  one  who  ought  to  be  a  pro- 
tector, and  from  whom  she  ought  to  receire 
reflected  support  and  respect,  being  treated 
with  contumely  or  indifi^erence» 

The  Count's  present  sphere,  however,  wa» 
far  too  limited  for  his  ambition,— -though  mo- 
rally and  socially  a  fool,  and  though  besotted 
upon  his  inane  indulgences,  he  had  been  a 
gambler  and  a  man  of  shifts  and  expedients, 
and  he  longed  to  exhibit  himself  in  all  his 
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dew  blown  dignity,  on  a  more  conspicuous 
theatre  than  Factory  Hall  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  therefore,  he 
had  determined  to  locate  himself  in  town, 
in  which  design  he  was  encouraged  by  all  the 
female  Man  fords,  who  had  formed  the  charit- 
able resolution  of  accompanying  the  Countess, 
and  of  seeing  London.  There  was  a  proverb 
common  during  the  middle  ages,  ^^  who  can 
resist  Novogorod  the  Great,"  which  proverb  is 
applicable  to  vulgar  ideas  at  the  present  day, 
with  regard  to  London ;  and  since  Sir  John 
Manford's  visit  to  the  Metropolis,  the  accounts 
given  by  Mrs.  Manford,  had  excited  the  most 
unbounded  curiosity  throughout  all  her  ac- 
qtiaintance. 

The  Count    made    no    objections    to    this 
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scheme*  His  own  coarse  ideas  prevented 
him  seeing  his  plebeian  connections  in 
their  true  light,  as  to  manner.  They  were 
wealthy  he  knew,  and  he  believed  the 
**  Oolden  Key"  to  be  the  "  open  Sesame "  to 
society.  He  had  never  heard  of  the  answer 
of  the  Delphic  Oracle  to  Philip  of  Macedon — 
Apyvpeais  \07j^aKre  fiajfoVf  Kai  iravra 
Hpaarrfp-ts — 


"  Make  gold  thy  weapon,  and  thou'lt  conquer  all," 


but  he   was  nevertheless  fully  aware  of  the 
truth  conveyed  by  it. 

A  ready  furnished  house  was  engaged  in 
Baker  Street,  and  an  establishment  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  some  one  of  his  trusted 
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frdres,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  he 
Daily  apprised  his    wife,   that  their  town 
ise   was   waiting  for   them.      Preparations 
'e    soon    made,    as    the    ladies    had  been 
gently    at     work     throughout    the    entire 
iten      The  party  consisted    of   the   Coun- 
t    and    Count,    Mrs.     Man  ford    la    mere, 
3.  John  Man  ford,  three  Misses  Manfords, 
lading  Miss  Phoebe,  and  three  junior  female 
nfbrds — old  Mrs.  Manford,  after  much  per- 
sion   agreed  to   remain   at   home    to    take 
e   of  Sir   John,  whom  business  prevented 
ring    the    mills    at    present.      With    this 
midable   ^^  corps"    of  ladies,  therefore,   the 
lint  removed  to  London. 
Their  great   anxiety   was,  of  course,  to  see 
he  sights,"  and  a  fitter  chaperon  than  Count 
irtmann   could  not  have  been  found.     His 
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valet  too  proved  an  excellent  fellow,  in  this 
way,  so  that  for  several  days,  the  ladies  were 
in  perpetual  locomotion,  expressing  their  won- 
der,  and  amusing  the  by-standers  by  their 
exclamations. 

The  young  ladies,  all  of  whom  had  corres- 
pondents in  the  country,  did  not  fail  to  write 
magnificent  accounts  of  all  they  saw,  and  old 
Mrs.  Manford,  on  hearing  them  read,  declareu) 
"  that  if  she  had  but  known  there'd  been  hal* 
such  grand  tilings,  she'd  ha'  left  their  John 
to  take  care  of  himself,  that  she  would." 

The  Count,  who  had  hitherto,  since  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Manford,  been  passively  if  not 
actively  kind  as  a  husband,  and  attentive,  if 
staying  at  home  can  be  called  attention,  now 
showed  symptoms  of  a  change  of  temperament. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  unexpected  good  fortune,  and 
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nsequent  good  feeding,  had  satisfied  all  his 
[>iratioii8.  His  married  life  and  his  father- 
flaw's  house  had  been  his  elysium,  not  a 
>Dght  or  a  wish  had  he  beyond  it.  But 
w  the  atmosphere  of  London  set  his  original 
nperament  at  work, — it  acted  as  a  stimulus 
on  bis  dormant  passions,  and  he  not  very 
Frequently  remained  out  late,  and  as  fre* 
)ntly  returned  in  a  state,  if  not  of  positive 
briation,   only  one  step  removed  from  it. 

is  did  not  excite  any  particular  feelings  of 

> 

easiness  amongst  his  Lady  inmates,  and  as 
absence  did  not  interfere  with  their  inde- 
gable  sight  searching,  they  rarely  troubled 
mselves  about  it;  William,  the  footman, 
3  a  very  sufficient  conductor,  and  if  the 
ies  did  not  appear  to  derive  any  material 
antage^  in  point  of  elegance,  they  managed 
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vaiL't  uyj  proved  an  ex€t^ 
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V.  vo  thai  for  scvw'    ^^ 


K^. 


in  ^rpttual  locomot-'  ^ 


^^  'i 


exc^d-Kiaiiona-  ^ 


gpi 


J' 
pondenU  '-  ^o  under  a  very  c'lvM  ** 

magniF  .aseanour  towards  tlie  ladieSj  ^^ 

Mrs.        a  chuckling  delight  at  all  their  ooU« 

"  '  fayin^s  and  doings" — he  was  a  footman  ^^^ 

^   trade,"  and  had  had  a  long  Iowd  expcrimcA' 

and   though  hi&   situation    had    seldom   gol^ 

higher   than    the    second-rate   square   peopky 

his  ideas  of  manners  were  terribly  oatnige<l 

by  his  present  superiors.     The  Maofords  ha^ 

indeed    a    notion,    that   now   and  then  there 

were  some  things  they  did  not  do  like  other 

people,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  ta 
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Htt,    m  that  before 


- 

^amiliar    footings 

v^ 

^:. 

CeremonieS) 

*er.     It  18 

.  of  indulging  his 
^fiionable  lounging  shops— ^ 

**cy  anecdotes   sufficient     to     mantle 

It 
^^  cbeelcs  with  smiles,  and  now  and  then 

flxeite  a  well  bred  footman's  laugh,  at  the 

eoee  of  **  the  monied  interest,"  as  he  called 

fiuniljr — ^bat  as  he  contrived  to  exact  a 

harvest  from  their  inexperience,  he  never 

ed   his    indiscretions   beyond    a  'certain 

; — and    so    they    passed    unobserved    by 

parties,     more   immediately    concerned. 

mI  these  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  him — 

leclared  '^  that  they  should  have  been  lost 

br  his  serA'ioes,"  and   ^'  that  he  was  a 
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to  spend  "  a  power  of  money,"  as  Mrs.  Manford 
expressed  herself,  in  making  themselves  '^  look 
like  Londoners." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  William  or 
his  mistresses  enjoyed  their  shopping  excur- 
sions the  most.  He  was  a  shrewd  and 
hnmourous  fellow,  who  under  a  very  civil  and 
cfourteous  demeanour  towards  the  ladies,  coii'- 
cealed  a  chuckling  delight  at  all  their  outre 
**  sayings  and  doings" — he  was  a  footman  "  by 
trade,"  and  had  had  a  long  town  experience; 
and  though  his  situation  had  seldom  gon 
higher  than  the  second-rate  square  peopl 
bis  ideas  of  manners  were  terribly  outrag 
by  his  present  superiors.  The  Manfords  ha 
indeed  a  notion,  that  now  and  then  ther 
were  some  things  they  did  not  do  like  oth^c 
people,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  io^ 
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Wifliaixi   on   such  occasions,    so    that  before 
long — ^he   was  on    a   very    familiar    footings 
and  became  a  sort  of  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
in  tbe  frequent  absence  of  his  master*     It  is 
tme,   he   was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  his 
fellows,  at  the  fashionable  lounging   shops-^ 
with    racy    anecdotes    sufficient     to     mantle 
their  cheeks  with  smiles,  and  now  and  then 
to  excite  a  well  bred  footman's  laugh,  at  the 
expence  of  ^^  the  monied  interest,"  as  he  called 
the  family — but  as  he  contrived  to  exact  a 
rich  harvest  from  their  inexperience,  he  never 
carried    his    indiscretions    beyond    a  'certain 
point — and    so    they    passed    unobserved    by 
the     parties,     more    immediately    concerned* 
Indeed  these  had  a  very  high  opinibn  of  him — 
and  declared  "  that  they  should  have  been  lost 
but  for  his  services,'*  and   *'  that   he   was   a 
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sight  more  knowing  than  their  country  foot- 
man," indeed  Mrs.  Manford  declared,  ^^  that 
he  was  as  'cute  as  a  Yorkshiremau/' 

Ladies  at  that  period  of  our  literary  history, 
had  hardly  reached  the  knowledge  of  political 
economy,  nevertheless,  the  uneducated  and 
educated  manufacturers  had  certain  partiali- 
ties on  this  head*  Sir  John  Manford's  titular 
elevation  in  society,  and  his  vast  profits 
during  the  continental  war,  had  made  them 
thick  and  thin  Tories*  These  were  poiqts  whiob 
came  home  to  their  business  and  their  bosoms 
and  <  Billy  Pitt,'  as  they  affectionately  styled 
the  distinguished  descendant  of  Chatham,  was 
an  especial  object  of  their  reverence.  There 
was  little  imagination,  little  enthusiasm  in 
their  minds,  neither  could  they  be  supposed 
to   know  any   thing    about  the   motives,    or 
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indeed  the  actions  of  this  statesman;  still 
these  deficiencies  in  no  way  operated  upon 
their  r^ard.  This  led  them  to  talk  ahout 
other  great  men,  and  they  were  told  that 
Westminster  Abbey  was  the  resting-place  for 
many  distinguished  characters.  Here,  there- 
fore, they  determined  to  go,  and  they  were  de- 
lighted to  learn  from  William,  that  the  Abbey 
was  a  celebrated  place,  and  that  every  body 
eoming  to  London  made  a  point  of  visiting  it, 
and  that  they  would  have  seen  nothing,  if  they 
returned  to  Factory  Hall  without  seeing  West- 
minster Abbey. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  PLEBEIANS  IN  LONDON.— WEST- 
MINSTER  ABBEY.— ST.  PAUL'S. 


"  Stones  and  mortar.** 

Gfrave-digger. 

None  of  our  public  buildings  have  so  many 
claims  to  the  regard  of  the  antiquary,  the  his- 
torian,  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  enthusiast 
or  the  architect,  as  Westminster  Abbey, — there 
are  about  it  a  multitude  of  existing  realities, 
calculated  alike  to  awaken  and  gratify  curiosity, 
and  to  call  into  play  many  of  the  higher  em(h 
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lions  of  the  human  heart*  The  dust  of  the 
soble  by  birth,  and  of  the  still  higher  order  of 
nobility-^that  of  intellect  and  worth,  rests 
within  its  precincts,  and  we  know  of  no 
better  school  of  morals  than  its  epitaphs  and 
monuments — ^and  of  no  sterner  teacher  than  the 
memories  linked  with  them.  To  the  thinking 
mind,  indeed,  the  floor  and  walls  of  Westmins- 
ter Abbey  are  as  a  book  written  within  and 
without,  but  to  the  many  led  there  by  idle  cu- 
riosity its  inspection  is  the  mere  gazing  at  a 
relique,  without  the  feeling  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  devotee. 


"  He  that  hath  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  in  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun, 
Himself  in  his  own  dungeon.'* 
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The  Manfords  had  not  the  <^  inward  light," 
and  their  visit  to  the  Abbey  did  not  afford 
them  any  particular  gratification.  They  were 
especially  shocked  to  find  such  great  people 
buried  in  a  flat  place — ^not  near  so  comfortable, 
they  declared,  as  "  Sbawton  Chapel  Yard." — 
Then  again  the  ladies  were  ashamed  at  the 
sight  of  the  marble  figures." 

"Bless  me  !"  said  one,  "only  just  look  there, 
a  man  without  clothes,  good  lord  !  what  impu- 
dence." 

"  Aye,*'  said  another,  **  it  makes  me 
blush,  and  there  see,  three  women — what 
figures  to  be  sure,  they're  not  a  bit  like  one's 
self." 

"  No,  that  they're  not, — however  could  any 
body  be  taken  that  way — it's  abominable." 
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"  Oh  dear  !"  said  the  Coantess,  **  it's  very 
cx>ld  and  chilling^,  Pd  rather  by  half  be  ghop^ 
ping;  it's  enough  to  frighten  one  to  be  among 
80  many  dead  people,  with  their  figures  stuck 
up  against  the  wall  all  over  white,  just  like  so 
many  ghosts,  I  would  not  walk  here  at  night 
for  a  world  of  money." 

^<  Good  lord,  Helen  !  thee  quite  frightens 
one, — do  let  us  go,'^  said  the  mother,  ^^  I  canna 
think,  what  in  the  world  folks  make  such  a 
fuss  about  Westminster  Abbey  for,  it's  mighty 
dismal." 

At  this  moment  they  were  passing  through  the 
gloomy  porch  leading  toHenry  the  VITs  Chapel. 
If  any  sight  can  stir  the  human  heart  it  is 
entering  this  magnificent  chapel,  when  a  flood 
of  light  is  shed  upon  its  various  decorations ; — 
the  contrast,  from  the  almost  awful  darkness 
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of  the  entrance,  to  the  dasaling  brilliance  of 
the  interior,   is   difficult,    nay    impossible   to 
describe.     It  produced  some  effect   upon  the 
primitive    manufacturers, — as    Mrs,   ManforcL 
said — 

"Well  now,  this  looks  comfortable  like; 


do  let   us  rest    a    bit — good    Lorjus  !   who'^^"V& 
buried  in  this  fine  place  ?" 

William,  the  footman,   who  acted  as  Cic»^  se- 
rene, informed  her,  that  a  grand  king,  calico  ied 
Henry   the    Seventh^    and    his    queen,    wer  -^E^ire 
underneath  the  tomb-stone.     This  called  tV^-=^'^c 
educated  young  ladies  into  play,   "  as  suvely^^^Efi 
remarked     the     uneducated    seniors,     "  thi—^  ^'^ 
schooling  must  ha'  taught  them  something  of  ~"^  * 
king  who  had  built  such  a  grand  place,  oiW// 
for  to  be  buried  in."     A  lengtheiied,  but        ^/ 
no  means  accurate  detail  was  accordingly  gi^^^ 
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hy  the  jmior%  who  coDstantly  appealed  to 
William  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  historical 
daiOf  Mtb,  Manford  choosing  to  doubt  the 
whole  affair;  roundly  asserting,  that  to  talk 
about  <<  red  roses,''  and  ^^  white  roses,"  was 
sheer  nonsense. 

**  Because,"  she  sagely  reasoned,  ^*  red  roses 
and  white  roses  are  nothing  but  flowers;  we 
ha  hundreds  of  'em  in  our  shrubbery,  and 
kings  and  queens  are  men  and  women,  only 
you  see  they  wear  crowns,  and  every  body  is 
under  'em ;  and  what  has  roses  to  do  with  men 
and  women  I  should  like  to  know." 

"  Oh^  you  see^  mother,  you  don't  know  any 
tiling  about  it.  We  were  tauglit  it  all  at 
Mrs.  Marshall's;  and  I  very  well  remember 
reading,   that  in  this  very  chapel  the    *^  red 
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and  white  roses*'  were  bariecl, — aren^t  they 
William  r 

"  Yes,  Ma'am— ^most  certainly,"  answered 
William. 

"  Aye,  well,"  smd  het  mother,  **  that  may 
be — but  then  it  was  only  a  kind  of  a  nick- 
name— just  as  we  call  Jem  Dobs,  '  Old 
Leather.'  Now  is'n't  that  the  way  of  it, 
William  ?" 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,  most  certainly." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  dare  say  it  was,"  said  one  of 
tlie  juniors,  **  as  I  recollect  one  king  was 
nicknamed  Long-shanks." 

"  That's  a  good  one,  however;  only  to  think 
of  a  king  being  called  Long-shanks,"  said 
Mrs.  Manford,  laughing ;  "  that  will  just  do 
for  a  nickname  for  the  Count's  cousin, — for 
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:h  a  pair  of  long  spindles  for  1^;8  I  never 

^*  YeSy  he  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a 
m's  body  on  a  piur  of  stilts;  Fm  sometimes 
aid  they'll  crack  in  two^  when  he's  capering 
Dut,"  rejoined  another. 
The  ladies  were  now  got  upon  an  endless 
)ic  with  the  sex — the  personal  peculiarities 
their  male  acquaintances.  Thus  gossipping, 
}y  left  the  kings,  beros,  poets  and  statesmen 
the  Abbey  behind  them.  The  Hall  of  Rufus 
M  still  less  amusing;  Mrs.  Manford  merely 
narking,  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
inted  out  to  her — 

**  That  it  was  her  notion,  that  Sir  John 
einford  would  be  a  parliament  man  yet, 
fore  he  died.*' 

I  2 
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A  long  drive^  brought  ihem  to  St.  Paol's^ 
This  promised  better  the  magnificent  dome  ^ 
Wren  was  sublime  enough  to  extract,  even 
the  poetical  exclamation  from  Mrs.  Mapaford^ 

^'  Good  gracious  me!  it's  like  looking  in^ 
heaven !" 

The  curiosities,  too,  were  more  in  -her  way ; 
—  the  whispering-gallery, — the  spiral  stair- 
case— and,  above  all,  the  bell  and  the  clock 
fingers. 

<^  Oh,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  ^^  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  sweet-hi^rt,  to 
whisper  to,  all  round  this  immense  gallery,  ,  Jt 
would  be  so  curious." 

"  I  don't  know  that — for  my  part  JL'd  r^tjinjer 
have  my  whispering  closer  at  hand, /.  What 
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would  be  the  nee  of  a  man  at  tfaat  distance, 
tad  how  focJish  he  would  look  talking  to  a 
wall." 

WiHiam,  who  had,  we  suppose,  read  the 
Story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  or  seen  Shake* 
speare^s  drollery  ori  the  stage,  here  broke  in, 
with — - 

**  Yes  Ma'am,  very  foolish— just  like  Pyra- 
mus and  Thisbe." 

'<  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,''  shouted  Mrs.  Man- 
ford,  ^*  who  was  they  ?" 

^<  Oh)  mother,  never  mind ;  you  don't  know 
any  thing  about  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  they 
were  two  lovers,  that  used  to  talk  through  a 
crack  in  the  wall,  as  they  could  not  get  nearer 
fsticb  other." 

^  Well,  that  was  a  funny  way  of  courting 
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to  be  8ure.  When  I  was  a  lass,  we  used  to 
court  through  hedges,  luid  under  hay-stacks, 
and)  may  be,  now  and  then,^  got  a  bit  of  a  froUc, 
snug  and  comfortable  like,  after  the  old  folks' 
were  gone  to  bed.  That's  the  scnrt  of  eourtiDg 
for  me,  and  none  of  your  whispering  round  a 
place  like  this,  or  through  a  cracked  wall.— - 
Marry-come-up,  a  pretty  sort  of  courting  that 

« 

is,  to  be  sure !" 

^'  Lord,  how  shocking  vulgar  that  must 
have  been  !— only  to  think  of  courting  un- 
der hay-stacks,  and  talking  through  hedges. 
Why  didn't  you  court  in  the  drawing-room,  or 
green-house,  or  amongst  the  shrubs,  or  in  the 
carriage,  the  same  as  we  do  ?" 

^^  Why,  thee  sees,  Sally,  there  was  no  such 
a  thing  a^  those,  then,  and,  I  can  tell  thee,^  it's 
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the  nicest  and  most  comfortable  way   after 

^    Me    aqd    our    Thomas    have    had    a 

liundred    bouts     at    courtingi    on    the    old 

cut  hay-staokj   that  used    to    standi    twenty 

years  since,  just  in  th'  place  where  th'  Lodge 

is  now." 

Thus  discoursing)  they  were  shown  the 
geometrical  staircase. 

^<  Well^  it's  for  9II  the  world  like  a  great 
big  cork-screw ;— but  what  is  it  for— do  folks 
go  up  and  down  i(?  I'm  sure  I  should  get 
quite  dii^y.  Only  just  think  if  one  should 
happen  to  tumble  off  the  top  step»  what  a 
bag  of  broken  bones  one  should  be,^  to  be 
sure." 

It  would  be  endless,  however,  to  record  the 
sayings  of  the  party,,  the  reflectiions  and  coa^ 
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sideratiOQB  arUing  from  tbe  ioBpectioii  of  one 
^  the  nMMt  stttpendoas  productions  of  genius 
and  soience.  The  moan  ting  to  the  second 
gallery  was  a  sore  task,  and  tried  Mrs^  Man- 
ford's  strength  of  limb  severely;  Moje  than 
one  pause  ensued,  and  many  an  uncouth 
ejaculation  startled  the  eehoes  of  the 
dome. 

^^  It^^s  no  use,''  at  last  she  said,  when  arrived 
at  about  the  gloomiest  part  of  the  ascentj  ^  I 
canna  get  a  step  further.  The  breath's  all 
gone  out  of  my  body,  and  my  legs  are  coming 
off.  I  can't  go  up  nor  down  without  some- 
thing to  drink." 

In  this  dilemma,  no  choice  remained  but  to 
seat  themselves  in  the  dark,  and  to  despatch 
William,  post-haste,  for  a  bottle  of  gin  and  a 
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^Qeg^ass*    Daring  bis  absence,  tbe  repose  of 
the  party  was  distarbed  hj  tbe  descent  of  two 

young  gentlemen,  wbo  bad  been  performing 

tbe  hare>brained  feat  of  getting  into  tbe  ball. 

Tiiese  Worthies,  on  finding  a  ^  nest  of  women," 

eengr^ated  like  swallowsr— 


'*  up  above  the  world  so  high,* 


thought  tbe  opportunity  was  not  amiss  for 
a  little  amusement :  accordingly  they  com- 
menced a  very  vigorous  attack  upon  the  por- 
tion, amidst  a  profusion  of  compliments,  some 
Bot  of  tbe  most  refined  quality. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  darknesa  of 
the  place  rendered  the  choice  of  particular 
objects  out  of    tbe  question;    and  the  miist 

I  5 
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outrageous  of  the  two  commenced  opera- 
tiong  upon  the  portly  person  of  Mrs.  Man- 
ford. 

<<  Come,  come,  my  lad,  jast  go  tby  way% 
will  thee;  we  are  na  such  things  as  thee 
thinks — so  <  bounce  buckram,'  or  may  be  it 
will  be  worse  for  thee.  We're  none  of  your 
London  Misses,  wi'  arms  like  skewers,  and 
hands  like  bits  of  dough,  as  ye'll  maybe  find 
soon.  We're  honest  women, — and  so  let  us 
a-bee." 

"  Bravo,  Ned,"  cried  the  fellow,  to  his 
companion,  ^^  a  set  of  country  dowdies,  who 
would  have  thought  of  springing  such  game 
here. — Have  at  them,  my  boy  !" 

"  Thee   wilt — wilt    a Have    at   thee 

then !"  and  straightway  the  amorous  hero  re- 
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€eived  a  prodigious  kick  in  the  stomacb*  that 

put  him  completely  hora  de  combat^  by  rolling 

'^iin  head  over  heels  down  the  steps,  at  which 

^tastrophe,  his  companion,  who  had  had  any 

^ing  but  a  pleasant  rencontre,  with  one  of  the 

J^Uuiors,.  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  the 

^^dignant  and  insulted  fmr  ones  full  of  ^^  sound 

^nd  fury." 

William  who  had  met  the  discomfited  heros 
Helow,  looking  wofuUy  dolorous,  now  came  up 
Xvith  the  much  needed  restorative,  and  after  a 
copious  draught  and  little  more  rest,^  during 
x^hich  Mrs,  Manibrd  declared  ^^  that  she  felt 
gin  warming  her  heart,"  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  descend  forthwith. 

'^  It  was  a  mighty  place,  certainly,  and  had 
some  things  well  worth  seeing,  but  it  was 
twenty  times  too  large,  and  there  was  uo  such. 
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a  thing  as  getting  through  it,  without  being 
feirly  killed." 

The  steps  of  St.  Paul's  reverse  the  classical 
fines,  <'  facile  descensus  aremi,''  &e.,  for  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  get  up,  but  the  coming 
down  again,  when  previously  tired,  is  indeed  a 
task.  The  weight  of  the  body  being  thrown,  step 
after  step,  upon  the  inferior  extremities,  is  • 
a  species  of  dismemberment,  so  that  long 
before  Mrs.  Manford,  who  was  weighty,  and 
whose  muscles,  tendons  and  ligaments,  had  lost 
the  elasticity  of  youth,  had  reached  the  pave- 
ment, she  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly;  this 
burst  seemed  to  relieve  her,  and  a  second 
restorative  draught  and  the  aid  of  William^s 
shoulder  and  her  daughter's,  brought  her,  most 
wofully  fatigued,  to  the  bottom  of  the  appa- 
:?ently  interminable  steps* 
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«<  T»l 


ril  never  go  up  there  agaio,"  she  exclaim- 
^9  *'  and  them  as  does  is  great  fools  for  their 
pains." 

And  so  they  wended  their  way  westward, 
^bere  another  train  of  evil^  was  awaiting 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


DOMESTIC    DISAGREEMENT. 


"  Have  not  wives  affections?" 

Shakespeare. 


It  has  already  been  hinted  that  Count 
Hartmann  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  back- 
sliding since  he  arrived  in  London. — He  was 
no  longer  the  home-sitter  that  we  have  seen  in 
Factory  Hall,  where  food  was  wanting  to 
i^imulate  his  peculiar  moral  idiosyncrasy.    The 
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Let  is,  that  he  was  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  the 
^gher  and  nobler  attributes  of  our  common 
ature, — woman  was  to  him,  a  creature  of 
^nse  merely,  and  property  was  valued  only  as 
:  ministered  to  his  animal  wants — home  was 
ot  to  him  a  temple,,  wherein  to  worship  in 
anctity  and  purity,  and  to  develope  those  gen- 
ie and  soothing  emotions,  which  ever  attend 
he  votary  at  the  shrine  of  marriage,  when  the 
lead  and  the  heart  are  properly  regulated 
— no,  he  lived  for  himself,  and  the  painful 
Eact  was  now  to  be  made  apparent  to  his 
ivife. 

The  Countess  had  indeed  long  felt,  that  there 
firas  little  or  no  sympathy  between  herself  and 
ber  husband, — still  as  no  overt  act  of  wrong 
bad  been  committed  towards  her,  she  treated 
bim  as  became  a  wife,  custom  is  very  pow- 
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erful  with  women  in  these  respeet^i  and  the 
show  of  affection  and  regard  will  cimtiiuie  f^t 
years,  in  cases  where  the-  foundationB  of  love 
have  been  sapped  and  destroyed^  but  that  rit 
should  be  so,  the  husband  must  neither  bean 
open  profligate,  nor  an  avowed  scoandreK     . 

When  the  fatigued  party  returned  from  fit 
Paul's,  they  found  an  assemblage  in  Baker  St. 
enjoying  themselves  after  a  somewhat  exti»-. 
vagant  fashion.  The  ladies  were  informed  that 
dinner  had  been  over  some  time,  and  at  once 
retired  to  dress,  and  get  a  family  meal  of  th&r 
own.  This  being  done  they  descended  to  the 
drawing-room^  from  whence  obstrepero^ 
bursts  of  laughter  were  proceeding,  and  jn 
which,  on  entering,  they  found  two  splendidiy 
dressed  women,  with  the  Count  and  two  of  bis 
foreign  friends. 
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^*  Ab^  mine  dear  wife,  and  ber  family,"  ex- 

"^imed  the  hudiandv^  here  be  some  very  good 

^ends  of  knifte,  whom  I  do  pray  yon  to  know," 

^^d  he  fieveraUy  introduced  them,  with  names 

^DNMBt  as  sounding  as  those  which  confounded 

^lie  understandings  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's 

Unsophisticated  dai:^bters.    The  strangers,  in- 

^ed,  seemed  tol)e  quite  at  ease,  and  immedi- 

titely  placed  themselves  on  the  most  familiar 

footing  with  the  somewhat  abashed  rustics,  nor 

less    so    the  gentlemen.    The  Countess  was 

especially  honoured  by  the  attention  of  Mens. 

Diedamer,  and  a  younger  sister  was  pounced 

upon    by     a     remarkably    handsome-looking 

man,    calling  himself   Mr.   James   Adolphus 

Hoskiss,  whilst  the  females  of  the  set  laughed 

and  chatted,  and  a  merrier  party  one  might 

have  travelled  far  before  one  had  found. 
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The  hearts  of  the  Manfbrda,  expanded  under 
the  general  influence  of  the  joyooB  moment% 
all  but  the  Countessi  who.  had  a  certain  unda^ 
finable  presentiment  of  evil,  that  had  clouded 
her  brow,  and  prevented  her  entering  freely 
into  the  spirit  of  the  scene*  The  compliment^ 
and  extravagant  praises»  of  li^nst  Peidamerjt 
fell  heavily  upon  her  ear,  and  she  could  not 
avoid  seeing  that  her  husband^  w«u|  f;^t  1^ 
coming  intoxicated.  This,  as  a  matter  of 
frequent  occurrence,  would  have  excited  little 
uneasiness,  it  was  a  vio^  she  had  witnessed  ill 
her  own  immediate  circle  from  childhood,,  so, 
that  it  wa^  looked  ijip^^  rather  as  a  trojuUe-. 
some  habit,  than  as'  a  thing  to  be  reprobated, 
and  avoided  as  a  <?rime«  ^ut  she  saw  more- 
than  this,  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,^  a  d^ree  of 
intimacy  between  the  Count  apd  the  nppijnal 
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I  

suter  of  Mons»  Deidamer,  qaite  inoonsiBtent 

^Ii  mere  fiiendly  professions.    Not  ouly  did 

^iie  witness  tfaisi  but  she  felt  persuaded  in  her 

oim  mind,  that  Monsieur  le  frere^  was  acting 

^  a  blind,  to  hide  from  her  observation  what 

^as  going  on  before  her.     This  conviction  was 

farth^  strengthened,  when  he  very  urgently 

entreated  her  to  favour  them  with  some  music 

iiay»  by  gentle  violence  actually  placed  her 

before  the  piano,  and  accompanied  her  music, 

with  his  fine  soprano  voice. 

Helen,  now  Countess  Hartmann,  had  been 
to  some  extent  coarsely  educated,  as  it  has 
been  already  said.  The  honour  of  chastity,  is 
a  principle  deeply  implanted  in  the  female 
hearty  and  the  violation  of  the  marriage  vow, 
is  one  of  the  rarest  crimes,  in  the  domestic 
history   of  English  women.    Hence  arises  the 
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fioot,    tbat    English    wives    are    more    nicely 

jealous  of  any  deviation  from  propriety *on  the 
part  of  their  husbands,  than  the  sex  in  other 

« 

countries.     Their  own  high  standard  of  fidelity 
is  naturally  and  properly  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  the  man.     <*Da  mihi  testimonium  mutunm,** 
is  their    motto,  and  generally  speaking    the 
sanctity    of    marriage    is    strictly    preserved 
amongst  us.    Helen^  although  she  had  seen 
and  heard   much,   that  was  su£5iciently  gro6S|. 
and  which  would  have  shocked  persons  of  more 
^fined  habits,  had  not  on  that  account  lost  one 
iota  of  her  sexual  dignity ;  her  feminine  sensi- 
bilities, had,  perhaps  been  blunted,   but '  not 
destroyed ;  and  as  her  husband  in  his  deepening 
intoxication,  lost  sight  more  and  more  of  the 
presence  in  which  he  was  placed,  her  uneasi- 
ness amounted  to  misery.     Her  sense  of  goocl 
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^^^ing  was  powerfal  enough  to  restrain  her 

^fy  natural  impulses,    and    she    sat  for  a 

^<>ii8iderable  time  a  martyr  to  her  outraged 

Mrs.  Manford  and  her  daughters,  and 
Pieces,  treated  the  Count's  conduct,  as  a  most 
Excellent  jest,  and  looked  upon  it,  as  resulting 
IVom  his  maudling  humor— till,  at  length, 
tielen  wearied  and  angered,  beyond  patience, 
.  1*086  to  retire,  a  hint  so  intelligible  that  cvch 
iMbdemoiselle  Deidamer,  felt  compelled  to 
understand  it. 

This  young  lady,  a  lively,  rattling,    hand- 
some,   French-woman,    now    placed     herself 
beside  the   Countess,  but  adulation  failed  in 
softening  or  removing  suspicion — so  that  she 
witnessed  the  departure  of  these  unwelcome 
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visitors,  with  infinite  gladness.  A  remons^ 
trance  to  the  Count  followed  not  perhaps 
wisely  timed. 

"  What  mine  wife— not  to  have  one  little 
play  with  Julie,  la  jolie  et  la  b^lle — Ah — 
mine  word,  but  she  is  very  charmante,  fali 
of  the  game  and  sport,  one  nice,  sweet  girl." 

^<  Well,  but  Ernest,  is  it  not  most  abomi- 
nable, to  me,  to  your  wife — to  go  on  ro  before 
my  face  ?" 

"  Well,  well — mine  wife.  I  will  then  do 
mine  sports  behind  your  back. — C'est   egal  a 


*  )> 
moi. 


'^  Shameful ! — Oh  shameless  man,  I  won't 
endure  it,  I  won't,"  said  Helen,  losing  temper 
at  the  tone  of  cold  indifference  in  which  Hart- 
mann  answered  her,  between  the  whifis  of 
his  meerschaum. 
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^<Do  not  put  yonrself  into  one  passions^ 
fflinfe  wife,''  and  he  began,  singing — 


^  Ah  Julie,  est  charmante 
Riant,  larmoyent 

JuKe  est  charmante, 
Ma  petite  belle." 


*^  Oh,  you  bad  man,"  sobbed  Helen,  ril 
^^Ve  nothing  more  to  do  with  you,  go  to  your 
ulie — ^if  you  are  so  fond  of  her." 

*^  Very  well,   mine  wife — I  do  think  that 

be  more  pleasure,  to  see  Ma  belle  Julie' 
^^O  to  hear,  in  the  night,  one  lecture  of  the 
'^^tain — I  will  have  one  drop  more  of  the 
^^od  brandy  and  then  I  will  go." 

**  Oh  Ernest,  do  s'to^,"  said  his  wife,  ^'  as 
^^  saw  him  very  deliberately  sip  his  brandy, 
^plenish    his   pipe,   put  on  his  hat — and    in 
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not  a  very  steady  pace^  prepare  to  leave  tiie 
house.'* 

The  Count,  however,  chose  to  be  in  ^  one 
great  passion/'  swore  loudly,  in  a  barbarous 
patois — brought  the  whole  household  about 
him,  and  finally  uttering  a  fierce  denunciation 
against  wives  in  general,  ^  and  against  his  own 
in  particular'  he  left  the  house.  A -scene  of 
bickering  followed,  ill  calculated  to  allay 
Helen's  disturbed  passions — she  accused  her 
friends  of  siding  with  the  bad  man,  and  they 
asserted,  that  she  had  foolishly  driven  an 
intoxicated  husband  into  the  streets,  where 
it  was  little  likely,  any  good  thing  could 
happen  to  hiin.  Angry  word  was  added  to 
angiy  word,  till  one  of  those  quarrels  hap- 
pened, which  so  generally  separate  married  ^ 
children  from  their  homes  and  parents — audfl 
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Mrs.  Maoford)  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  declared 
she  would  not  sleep  another  night  under  the 
Count's  roof. 


^ou  ir. 
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FARTHER  DESAGREMENS. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


(( 


Was  this  right — ^to  leave  her  ?" 

Shakespeare, 


There  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  fatality 
about  marriage,  in  breaking  up  homesteads. — 
It  does  not  signify  whether  son  or  daughter 
enters  into  the  ^'  holy  state  of  matrimony/' 
the  same  result  almost  invariably  happens — a 
severance  from  the  paternal  hearth.     It  is  tru 
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'^t  this  severance  may  not  be  complete,  that 
tercourse  with  the  home  of  our  youth  may 
"  be  maintained — but  upon  how  different  a 
>tiog  to  wliat  it  was  before  becoming  the 
^ter  or  mistress  of  a  household.  Hardly 
'  family  holds  together  by  the  common  link 
lomestic  love,  and  although  we  may  ^  honor 
father  and  mother/  we  honor  them  not  as 
Pupillage  and  childhood.  New  cares,  new 
cents  of  feeling,  new  modes  of  life,  and  a 
iual  concentration  of  affection,  progressively 
t  up  the  avenues  of  parental  controul  and 
uence;  and  thus  it  is,  probably,  that  tlic 
iration  must  be  accounted  for.  Parents  aro 
1  in  discovering  the  fact,  that  their  chil- 
1  are  as  wise  and  as  capable  of  action  as 
Qselvcs;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  forget 
their  children  are,  to  some  extent,  the  in- 

K  2 
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habitants  of  a  different  world  to  that  in  whictk 
they  have  become  habituated.  Children  also, 
on  their  part  forget  this ;  they  move  abroad  in 
society,  their  manners  change,  and  they 
wonder  that  they  differ  with  their  parents. 
The  difference  is  natural  in  both  cases,  but  its 
effects  should  be  counteracted  by  affection  and 
gratitude  on  the  one  h&nd,  and  by  reflection 
and  forbearance  on  the  other. 

Mrs.  Manibrd)  on  the  following  mornings 
was  still  in  high  dudgeon,  and  Helen  quite  as 
full  of  vexation  and  grief.  The  younger 
branches  were  anxious  for  a  reconciliation,  as 
they  viewed  this  abridgment  of  their  visit  to 
London  as  a  grievous  hardship.  The  CountesG^ 
on  her  part,  felt  that  it  would  even  be  a  relief 
to  be  alone.  The  conduct  of  Hartmann  had 
filled  her  with  apprehension,  not  shared  by  her 


Ik 
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'^'lends;  and,  with  a  greater  degree  of  delicacy 

^d  sensibility  than  might  have  been  expected 

^>*oin  her,   she  felt   unwilling  that  her    hos- 

(^and's  return,  and  her  Bubeequent  experiences, 

should  be  witnessed  by  a  third  party.     She 

therefore  made  no  objection  to  her  mother's 

immediate  departure,  and  listened  in  silence 

to  her  angry  and  most  unjust  expressions. 

<<  Well,  Nelly,  thee'U  see— thouFt  be  glad  to 

t^me  back  to  Manford  House  I've  a  notion. — 

lliondon  indeed !    who'd  live  in   London  ?     I 

\mh  myself  well  out  of  it,  for  my  part.     As 

for  the  Count  and  his  grand  friends,  may  be 

^e  shall  see  if  they  turn  out  any  thing  good. — 

Thee  thinks  I've  no  right  to  domineer  over 

thee,  and  tell  thee  how  to  behave ; — well,  let's 

see  how  thee'U  go  on,  when  I'm  away.     I've  a 

notion  thee'll  soon  be  wanting  some  sort  of 
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faelp)  but  we  shall  lend  tbee  none — thee's  bad 
tby  sbare^ — and  more  than  thy  share— -and  so 
we  shall  see  how  thee'U  go  on."  And  thus, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  quarrel  after 
quarrel,  till  the  door  was  fairly  closed  behind 
them,  and  they  were  gone  in  good  earnest. 

Helen's  courage  had  been  sustained  by  her 
anger,  and  by  the  violent  pique  that  had  so 
suddenly  deprived  her  of  the  company  of  those 
who  had  been  her  advisers  and  companions 
through  life.     But  she  was  now  alone,  and  by  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  she  deplored  the  absence  of 
her  mother  and  sisters ;   she  had  no  Gonsolation 
in  the  expected  coming  of  her  husband,  she 
could  not  throw  herself  upon  him  as  the  depo- 
sitary  of  her  affections,   nor    derive    support 
from  the  conviction  that,  although  he  migbt 
leave  her^  though  wealth  and  friends  might 
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^^part  from  her,  she  had  still  the  sheet  anchor 
^^  ber  hopes  firmljr  grounded,  in  the  love  and 
Cordial  kindness  of  her  natural  protector.  Her 
j>06]tion  too,  independently  of  this  grand  want, 
Iras  any  thing  but  comfortable, — she  did  not 
feel  at  home,  she  did  not  feel  herself  qualified 
to  rule  with  propriety  over  her  household, 
strangers  as  they  were  all  to  her,  in  manners 
nod  in  habits.  Thus  unhappy  in  her  external 
rdadons,  the  repentant  girl  could  only  seek  aid 
in  the  philosophy  of  endurance,  with  which 
woman  has  been  bountifully  fiirnished. 

Meanwhile  the  Count  had  been  enjoying 
himself  with  great  complacency,  at  the  house 
of  his  friend  Mons.  Deidamer.  Mons.  was  the 
oi  devant  proprietor  of  a  respectable  gambling- 
house,   where,    by  the   aid    of  his   beautiful 

m 

companion,  and  a  consummate  address  on  his 
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own  part,  he  made  money  from  the  follies  and 
weaknesses  of  men,  of  all  ranks;  the  Count 
bad  known  him  formerly,  and  his  bouse  was 
the  first  haunt  be  sought  after  on  his  arrival  in 
town ;  Deidamer  received  him  civilly,  but  they 
became  sworn  friends  on  the  development  of 
Hartmann's  resources,  afid  the  lovely    Julie 
employed  all  her  artifices  (Tamaur  either  to 
win  his  heart  or  his  purse.    The  Count's  hard 
and  unfeeling  mind,  in  which  selfishness  and 
cunning  were  predominant  attributes,  entered 
freely  into  Deidamer'li  views,  and'  night  after 
night  he  was  a  close  sitter  at  the  rouge  it  mir 
table.    For  his  wife,  his  affectionil,  if  be  pos- 
sessed any,  (and  we  are  willing  to  believe  that 
no  man  is  quite  without  them,)  had  never  been 
roused ;  he  had  married  money^  and  this  be  did 
reverence  and  adore,  and  availed  himself  to  the 
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^^Qi06t  of  the  pleasares  arisiog  from  its  use. 

^Iius  situated,  Mademoiselle  Deidamer  had 
'ittle  difficulty  in  insinuating  herself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  Count,  and  no  arts  were 
spared  to  share  the  spoils  won  by  him  from  the 
boards  of  the  manufacturers ;  the  flaming  ac- 
count he  gave  them  of  the  quarters,  from  which 
his  lucky  <  windfall '  had  come,  made  them 
charitably  unscrupulous,  because,  as  they 
argued,  if  they  should  fleece  him  of  what  he 
had  now,  there  was  plenty  more  for  the  asking 

In  such  comfortable  and  congenial  quarters, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Count  was  slow  in 
returning  to  his  house — indeed,  it  is  doubtful, 
whether  he  would  have  done  so  when  he  did, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  remonstrances  of  Julie 
and  Deidamer,  the  latter  of  whom  conceived  it 
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not  unlikely  that  a  ^  golden  goose/  as  he  ex- 
pressed himseliv  might  fall  to  his  share  from 
among  the  visitors  of  the  Countess. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"a  villain. 


And  singular  in  his  art.'* 

CymbeUne. 


It  was  not  left  for  the  slow  hand  of  time 

prepare  to  smooth  the  way  to  the  evil  lot 

^elen.     Trials  endured  prepare   the  mind 

^^  deeper  suffering,  the  cicatrized  heart  being 

^^^    sensible    than    the    unwounded    one*— 
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Hitherto  her  life  had  had  few  clouds  in  its 
horizon,  but  now  and  at  once,  when  trans- 
planted from  her  native  home,  the  worst  mis- 
fortune that  can  befall  woman  pressed  upon 
her. 

She  had  sat  waiting  in  feverish  anxiety  for 
her  husband's  return  during  a    considerable 
part  of  the  day,  and  when  at  length  his  voice 
fell  upon  her  ear,  she  was  ready  to  receive 
him  with  a  degree  of  warmth,  to  which  she 
had  been  lately  a  stranger— -for  she  had  expe- 
rienced, during  the  few  hours  since  the  depar- 
ture of  her  friends,  that  feeling  of  solitariness 
which  comes  over  the  spirit  when   suddenly 
deprived  of  its  customary  companionship.    In 
this  state  Hartmann  would  have  been  embraced 
and  welcomed,  and  with  a  little  attention  the 
chances  were,  that  by  being  thus  thrown  to* 
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gether,  they  mighl  have  accommodated  them- 
selves to  each  other,  and  have  been  comfort- 
able— for,  hitherto,  Helen  had  lived  rather 
with  her  friends  than  with  her  husband. 

"  Where  be  mine  wife,  and  her  famille  ?" 
was  the  Count's  first  query  on  entering  the 
house. 

"  They  have  left  for  the  country.  Sir,  and 
the  Countess  is  in  her  own  room." 

"  Left  for  the  countr6 — diable  and  d^ — n  ! 
left  for  the  countr6,  and  not  take  mine  wife,'* 
and,  so  saying,  he  stalked  rato  Helen's  room. 

**  Where  be  your  famille  ?     I  do  want  your 

•  

fifimille.     You  are  one  bad  woman  to  rob  me 
of  your  famille,"  said  he  to  the  shrinking  girl^ 
grinning  through  his  mustachios  like  a  trapped 
rat,  and  stamping  in  anger. 
^^  Oh  lamest  I  for  goodness'  sake,  don!t  look 
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and  speak  so.  They  have  left  Londoii> — do 
let  us  go  after  them,  I  am  weary  of  this 
place." 

^^  Ah,  mine  wife  ! — so  they  have  left  you  all 
alone,  have  they — ver'  well — it  is  good  !" 
and  he  departed,  closing  the  door  after  him. 

Now  commenced  Helen's  troubles. — She  bad 
hitherto  borne  herself  with  a  high  hand,  and 
had  moved  about  quite  independent  of  the  will 
of  her  husband,  who,  indeed,  had  appeared  to 
have  no  will  of  his  own  ;  not  so  now — Helen 
became  little  more  than  a  cypher  in  her  own 
house;  her  heart  sunk  within  her,  and  being 
naturally  of  a  somewhat  timid  disposition,  she 
yielded  a  passive  obedience  to  all  about  her, — 
alike  injurious  to  domestic  discipline  and  present 
comfort.  This,  however,  could  not  long  con- 
tinue ;  there  is  a  moral  heroism  in  woman-a 
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pride  and  a  dignity  of  self,  that  revolts  from 
oppression  and  injustice — and  Helen,  after 
c;roucbing  for  a  time  before  the  sneer  and  cold- 
ness of  Hartmann,  began  to  rally  from  her 
depression.  She  was  a  stranger  amongst 
strangers,  and  in  an  atmosphere  new  to  her ; 
nevertheless,  she  was  by  right  mistress  of  the 
establishment,  and  this  right  she  determined 
to  vindicate.  Her  functions  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  usurped  by  Mrs.  Hoyd,  the 
housekeeper,  aided  and  abetted  by  her  husband, 
who  openly  declared  her  to  be  ^^  one  little  girl, 
knowing  nothing  about  any  thing."  She  knew 
indeed  far  too  little — a  common  fault  of  board- 
ing school  ladies— nor  did  she  wish  to  know 
more ;  but  she  wished  to  hold  her  proper  rank, 
and  not  to  be  passed  by  as  if  there  were  no 
Countess  of  Hartmann  in  existence. 
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This  led  to  an  immediate  rupture  with  Mrs. 
Hoyd.  Helen,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  ways 
of  the  world,  probably  erred,  transferring,  as 
she  did,  the  customs  of  Manford  House  to 
Upper  Baker  Street.     The  housekeeper  grew 

« 

warm — ^then  eloquent— -then  violent — and,  fi- 
nally, vituperative— declarifig^-^ 

'<  That  she  had  lived  with  ladies  bom  and 
bred — with  my  Lady  Anne  This,  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  That — that  she  knew  her  place,  and 
would  either  keep  it,  or  she  would  leave  ;  she 
would'nt  stay  to  be  insulted  by  her  mistress 
coming  into  her  rooms,  and  ordering  things  to 
be  done  this  way  and  that  way — that  she 
would'nt.'' 

Helen  remained  firm,  though  she  had  arrayed 
against  her  the  entire  corps  d'  armee  of  her 
domestics,  headed  by  the  Count,  who  stormed 
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^d  swore  in  his  usual  quaint  fkshioa.     It  was 

^  most  miserable  time  for  her,  without  one 

-"V^iend  or  confidant  to  supfiort  or  encourage 

^er.    Instances  of  gross  n^ligence,  wasteful- 

^ess,  and  impropriety,  she  was  compelled  to 

Vritness,  and  often  without  the  power  of  re* 

^saedying ;  and  not  very  unfrequently  she  had 

to  endure  personal  affronts — the  more  galling, 

lecause  obviously  and  deliberately  intended. — 

She  had  no  companionship — no  society — the 

Count's  acquaintances  not  being  of  a  family 

nature ;  and  she    firmly  refused   to   associate 

with  Mademoiselle  Deidamer  and  several  other 

ladies,  whom  the  Count  introduced  as  his  <  tres 

bonnes  amis '  and  still  more  decidedly  did  she 

repulse  the  advances  of  Deidamer  himself,  who 

was,  however,  assiduous  in  paying  6ourt  to  her. 

.   Thv^i  unprotected  and  exposed  to  bunulia- 
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tion  on  all  sides,  Helen  wrote  to  her  mother,, 
begging  her,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  to  come 
to  town,  and  to  forget  their  foolish  quarrel. — 
Mrs.  Manford,  however,  was  surrounded  by  a 
family  at  home,  and  she  had  not  forgotten  tbdr 
quarrel — ^an  affair  indeed  that  clings  longer 
to  old  than  to  young  minds,  and  so  she  declined 
coming  for  the  present.  This  was  a  severe 
blow — ^having  made  the  *  amende  bpipior^blej^* 
she  had  firmly  persuaded  herself,  that  not  a 
letter,  but  her  mother  in  person,  would  have 
been  the  answer.  She  grew  desponding  and 
nervous,  and  from  the  happy  and  light-hearted 
maiden  was  changed  into  the  anxious  and  care- 
worn wife.  The  perpetual  conflict  of  feeling 
soon  makes  havoc  with  a  woman's  moral  and 
physical  being,  and  her  mind  was  seldom  at 
rest.      The  extravagance  of  her  husband,  at 


I 
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liome  and  abroad  was  partially,  and  but  par- 
tially known  to  her ;  sufficient,  however,  came 
to  her  knowledge  to  satisfy  her  of  its  impru- 
dence. Her  remonstrances  were  as  ^  words 
cast  to  the  winds,'  and  the  Count  seemed  to 
take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  subjecting  her  to 
every  species  of  petty  indignity  that  a  low  and 
base-born  mind  could  devise. 

Several  weeks  passed  away,  every  one  only 
tending  to  give  her  melancholy  a  deeper  tinge 
of  vexation,  when  one  day  her  husband  ad- 
vised her,  somewhat  harshly,  that  '^  she  must 
go  to  her  home,  and  bring  him  some  monies. 
Your  father  and  your  mother,  and  your  oncles 
all  are  very  rich  peoples,  and  do  make  the 
monies  in  the  large  houses,  called  factories. — 
Go  then,  mine  wife,  and  bring  me  one  great 
big  sum.'' 
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Helen,  however,  firmly  declined  the  proposed 
embassy, — of  its  want  of  success  she  had  no 
doubt,  and  though  she  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  quitted  London,  a  feeling  of  pride  pre- 
vented her  taking  advantage  of  this  opening. 

**  No,"  she  said,  ^>  I  brought  you  a  large 
fortune,  and  you  can't  have  spent  it,  even  with 
all  your  extravagance,  and  I'll  never  go  home 
as  a  b^gar." 

<<  Ah,  very  well,  mine  wife,  then  yoa  must 
lives  as  one  beggar  here ;  I  shalt  sell  mine 
house,  and  all  mine  things,  and  I  shall  go  to 
live  with  mine  dear  friend  Deidamer."* 

*'  Ypu  cannot  be,  you  dare  not  be  so  base, 
as  to  carry  me  to  that  man's  house,  or  near  his 
vile  sister.— rl'll  ra,ther  starve  in  the  streets 
than  go !." 

*^  Ah,  very  well,  but  mine  dear  friend,,  be 
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haa  all   mine  monies,   and  I   most    be   with 
bim,  or  I  shall  be  the  be^ar  too." 

In  fact,  the  Coant,  partly  throngh  avarici- 
oosness,  and  partly  through  the  inflaenee  of 
^la  belle  Jolie,'  had  squandered  away  and 
inyested  a  very  considerable  sum  in  Deidamer's 
schemes;  not  that  the  fortune  he  had  with 
Helen  was  substantially  gone,  a  portion  Was, 
however^  irretrievably,  and  he  thought  it  most 
prodent  to  prepare  for  worse  things,  and  accord- 
ii^ly  proceeded  to  put  his  threat  of  evacuatiDg 
the  bouse  into  effect ;  Helen's  courage  failed  her 
at  this  juncture,  and  she  wrote  to  her  father 
stating  the  Count's  request. 


•  #    — . , 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


SIR    JOHN   MANFORD'S   SECOND  VISIT  TO 

LONDON. 


"  Exul  mentU  qui  dormusque.'' 

Ovid. 


Mrs.  Manford,  her  daughters  and  frieii«s» 
liad  returned  to  Manford  House,  in  anythi"? 
but  an  agreeable  temper ;  neither  did  it  seeoi* 
that  the  interval  which  had  elapsed,  had  don^ 
much   towards   softening  her   angry   feeliogS' 
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woman  of  strong  and  coarse  passions,  and 
ictising  hospitality  upon  a  boundless  scale, 
)  represented  poor  Helen's  conduct,  as  a 
tual  turning  Out  of  doors — an  unpardonable 
5nce — and  in  remembrance  of  which  every 
liating  circumstance  was,  as  is  usual,  lost 
lit  of.     Sir  John  Manford  and  her  father 
ok  their  heads  '  a  la  Burleigh,'  and  grum- 
d  out  something  about  ^  old  fools  and  young 
Is.'     Helen  had  been  a  favourite  amongst 
set,  she  was  the  oldest  of  the  new  race  of 
nufacturers,  and  her  education  had  been  so 
superior  to  that  of  the  old  people,  that  she 
1  figured  as  a  ^  star '  in  her  peculiar  sphere, 
the  receipt  of  her  letter,  therefore,  a  gene- 
council  was  held :  great  was  the  conster- 
ion  it  excited,  and  many  and  dolorous  were 
complaints    thundered    out    against    the 
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^^  foreign    fellow/'    as    tbey  now   styled    the 
Count. 

<^  He's  breaking  poor  Nelly's  heart,  and  he'll 
ruinate  us  if  we'll  let  him,"  said  the  father, 
^'  what  a  plague  you  women  could  not  stop 
with  her." 

^^  It's  my  opinion,"  said  Sir  John  Manford, 
^^  that  one  of  us  should  be  off  by  day  break, 
to  see  how  things  do  stand — ^as  to  sending 
money,  that's  a  thing  not  to  be  thought 
of." 

"  Well,"  continued  old  Mrs.  Manford,  "  poor 
Nelly !  it  must  be  quite  shocking  to  be 
shut  up  wi'  such  a  fellow,  and  not  a  single 
creature  that  she  knows.  I  tell  thee  what, 
John,  I'll  go  wi'  thee,  and  we'll  put  things 
straight,  or  else  we'll  bring  Nelly  back  again." 

^^  No,  no  mother  \  you  are  not  for  such  a 
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J^orney— FU  go  myself;  and,  now  I  think 
^ore  of  it,  Til  be  oflF  this  afternoon." 

*'  Well — you  may,  if  you  likes.  Sir  John, 
^ut  she  shanna  come  here — ^it's  all  her  fault ; 
^^d  I  winna  have  such  an  example  for  the  rest 
^f  the  lasses,"— ^said  her  mother. 

*^  Thee  winna  Nelly,  winna  thee,"  answered 
«er  husband,  "  well — we  shall  see  about  that 
^^y  how.  However  John,  I  think  thee'd  better 
So- — thou  knows  more  about  London  than  me ; 
^Oly  don't  give  the  foreigner  any  more  money  ; 
^eVe  worked  hard  for  it — and  we  winna  let 
^Uch  chaps  as  him  have  the  spending  of  it." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Sir  John 
Man  ford,  who  was  a  man  of  dispatch  when 
business  was  concerned,  and  who  had  deci- 
sively negatived  his  wife's  wish  to  accompany 

VOL.    II.  L 
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him,  took  his  departure  early  in  the  eyenini 
for  tbe  nearest  .point  at  which  the  Londoi 
coaches  touched. 

On  his  arrival  in  town,  he  lost  no  time  ii 
proceeding  to  Upper  Baker  Street.  Helen  re^^-re- 
ceived  him  as  one  so  situated  may  be  suppose^^^xed 
to  receive  an  old  and  trusted  friend.  Shrif  ^fae 
wept,  as  she  threw  herself  in  his  arm»^nKD6> 
exclaiming — 

Oh  uncle !  I  thought  you  had  all  forgottc^^Sen 


(( 


me-" 


"  No,  no,  Nelly — but  God  bless  me  !  ih  .^cnee 
does  look  poorly.  Where's  this  grand  Cou  .^Kot 
o' thine?" 

^*  I  don't  know — but  come  into  my  oi^^^n 
room,  and  have  something  to  eat.     How  tm^'J'e 
they  all  at  home  ?" 

Oh,  the're  all  well  enough,"  said  Sir  Jofci^^ 
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sitting  dowD,  *^  but  Lord'sake,  tbee's  got  a  nice 
place  here." 

^'  Yes,  uncle,  the  house  is  well  enough  ;  but 
we  are  just  going  to  leave  it." 

"  Aye,  aye — where  are  ye  going  next  ?  and 
prithee,  lass,  how  can  ye  want  money? — 
that  does  na  look  like  it." 

Sir  John  listened,  with  great  indignation,  to 
Helen's  modified  account — for  a  woman  rarely 
tells  the  worst,  even  of  a  bad  husband. 

"  Who  would  ha'  thought  it,  of  such  a  quiet 
soft  chap  as  the  Count,  who  did  nothing  all 
the  day  but  drink  and  smoke,  and  run  after 
thee."  At  last  he  exclaimed — "  Why,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  devilment  in  him,  except 
Hrhen  he'd  got  a  drop  o'  drink  !  But  when's 
he  coming  in  ?  because  my  business  wi'  him 
W'ill  be  soon  settled." 
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When  Helen  informed  him  that  his  coming 
was  a  matter  of  doubt,  Manford  swore  lustily^ 
domestic  morals  not  having  as  yet  made  it 
common  for  husbands  to  pursue  their  private 
amusements  amongst  the  manufacturers,  with- 
out some  reference  to  their  wive^. 

"  Well — ^but  where  is  he?  for  Fm  de^ 
termined  not  to  sleep  till  Fve  seen  him.  He 
used  to  be  a  good-natured  fellow  enough^  and 
'od  rot  it  he  canna  surely  be  so  very  bad  as 
thee  makes  one  think.  One  does  na  mind  a 
sup  o'  drink,  or  a  bit  of  a  frolic  now  and  then, 
but  this  sort  o'  work  winna  do/' 

Helen,  however,  was  as  much  at  a  loss,  as 
to  his  whereabouts,  as  Manford  himself;  only 
she  conjectured  that  he  would  most  likely  be 
found  at    Deidamer's,    and    there    her    uncle 
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i^solved  to  proceedi   under  the  guidance    of 
William,  the  footman. 

With  a  mind  full  of  dudgeon  and  dogged 
anger,  our  worthy  Knight  followed  William 
up  one  street  and  down  another,  till  he  paused 
before  a  handsome  looking  house  in  Jermyn 
Street.  On  knocking,  a  liveried  menial  opened 
the  door,  and  nodding  familiarly  to  William, 
replied  in  answer  to  his  query, — was  Count 
Haitfcnamn  there  ?  that  he  was  ;  Manford  then 
broke  in,  and  desired  him,  gruiQy,  to  tell  the 
Count  that  Sir  John  Manford,  of  Factory 
Hall,  desired  to  see  him.  The  man  shewed 
him  into  a  waiting  room,  set  him  a  chair,  and 
departed  on  his  errand. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  any  notice  was 
taken  by  the  Count,  during  which  Manford's 
patience  waxed  exceedingly  small ;  in  fact  he 
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was  slowly  working  himself  into  a  furious  rag^ 
when  at  length  a  lady,  of  lingular  beauty  and 
dressed  in  most  splendid  apparel,  presented 
herself  from  a  side  door  before  the  dazzled  eye 
of  the  Knight.  In  the  sweetest  and  blandest 
tone,  and  in  an  accent  slightly  foreign^  she 
excused  the  delay  in  her  friend  Count  Hart- 
mann's  appearance ;  he  had  been  not  very 
well — had  laid  down  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
was  then  dressing  for  dinner,  and  waaUi^K 
down  instantly.  Beauty  has  a  talismanie 
power  over  man^s  passions,  and  Man  ford  mut* 
tered  out  something  about  being  in  a  hurry**- 
getting  late — the  Countess-— and  a  long 
journey. 

<^  Ah !"  said  la  belle  Julie,  for  she  it  was, 
^^  the  amiable  Countess — I  wish  she  would 
ipake  us  happy  by  her  presence.     We  are  very 
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old  friends  of  th^  Count's,    and  we  should 
delight  to  do  honour  to  his  bride.'* 

If  Manford  had  little  of  the  <  gallantry  of 
knighthood '  in  his  composition,  he  had  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  animal ;  and  <  bright  eyes' 
and  gentle  speech,  set  off  as  these  were  in  the 
present  case  by  a  winning  demeanour,  were 
more  than  a  match  for  his  stoicism. 

<^  Why,  Ma'am,  you  see,"  he  commenced, 
I'm  the  Countess'  uncle,  and  as  you  seem  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  this  Count,  may  be 
you'll  tell  me  something  about  him  in  a 
friendly  way,  for  I  wish  him  sincerely  well. — 
Why,  if  he's  poorly,  isn't  he  at  home  with 
his  wife  ?  I  know,  if  any  thing  ails  me,  that 
my  wife's  the  best  nurse,  if  she  happens  to  be 
in  the  right  mind." 
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<<  Ah,"  said  JaKe,  smiling',  '^  but  yoa>  has- 
bands  are  such  capricious  and  despotic  mortals, 
making  no  allowance  for  we  poor  women^  who, 
whether  well  or  ill,  in  temper  or  out  of  tem- 
per, you  expect,  I  sujqpose,  to  be  eyer  gay, 
smiling  and  satisfied." 

.  **  No,  no— it's  just  the  very  contrary — ^it's 
the  women  that  are  ever  veering  about,  and 
that  generally  manage  to  think  just  the  con- 
trary to  one's  self.  But  speaking  of  this  Count, 
as  you  are  old  friends^  and  as  I  wish  him 
well " 

Here  the  colloquy  was  cut  short  by  the  man 
himself  hurrying  in,  and  embracing  Manford, 
with  a  warmth  and  an  empr^ssment  quite 
overpowering. 

^^  Mine  dear  friend,  mine  oncle-law,  quelle 
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bonheur  !  it  is  one  grand  {&ie  day  to  see  you  in 
London ;  I  am  all  over  joy,  and  you  sliall  liave 
some,  grand  dinner." 

.  This  was  but  a  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion,  but  it  was  natural.  Manford's 
gruff — 

"  How  are  you  Count?" — would  most  assur^ 
ediy  have  been  extended  to  a  harsh  speech,  had 
not  Julie  stood  before  him ;  the  presence  of 
this  lady  acted  as  a  check  in  two  ways  upon 
him — one,  that  he  felt  his  ihmily  affairs  apper- 
tained to  bis  immediate  connections,  and  the 
leoond,  that  a  man  finds  it  difficult  to  bret^c 
^utf  into  the  absolute  rudeness  of  passion, 
before  a  woman  of  imposing  and  ladylike 
appearance. 

The  purpose  of  the  Count  was  thus  an- 

L  5 
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swered, — the  first  outburst  of  Manford's  tem- 
per, which  he  well  knew  he  had  skilfully 
contrived  to  ward  off,  and  after  much  per- 
suasion  on  one  side,  and  many  gmntings  and 
objections  on  the  other,  Manford  permitted  <  la 
belle  Julie,'  to  place  her  arm  within  his,  and 
lead  him  into  the  dining-room.  Here  a  scene 
burst  upon  him,  which,  accustomed  as  he  bad 
been  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  splendour  in  bis 
own  circle,  fairly  dazzled  him.  A  room  of 
magnificent  proportions,  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  hung  with  the  most  costly  draperies — a 
table  and  side-board  groaning  with  plate  and 
china — splendid  and  appropriate  decorations-* 
a  large  party,  apparently  awaiting  his  comings 
rather  bewildered  the  poor  knight,  who  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  to  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  mechanically  seated  after  a  cordial  and 
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graceful  welcome  from  Deidamer,  who  offici- 
ated as  master  of  the  feast. 

The  party  was  composed  entirely  of  gentle- 
men, the  Count  placed  himself  beside  the 
wealthy  manufacturer,  and  the  business  of 
dinner  commenced.  Manford  bad  just  arrived 
from  a  long  journey,  and  in  his  language  had  a 
^  Yorkshire  thirst '  upon  him,  that  is,  he  was 
both  hungry  and  dry^  and  consequently  he  did 
ample  justice  to  the  rich  viands  and  rare  wines 
that  were  placed  before  him.  The  conversation 
at  table  was  animated,  and  his  heart  thawed  in 
the  genial  atmosphere.  It  was  Manford's  mis- 
fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  his  country  com- 
peers, that  their  acquisition  of  wealth  had  as 
yet  made  them  value  money  for  its  own  sake 
only,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  animal  enjoy- 
ments it  enabled  them  to  command,  and  in 
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this  last  particular  they  were  in  the  habit,  as 
it  has  been  already  said,  of  indulging  to  a  great 
extent     Thus,  Sir  John  eat  and  drank,  and 
became  merry,  and  after  dinner  partook  of  the 
bottle  with  great  freedom.     The  Count  and 
his  friend,  and  a  knot  of  jovial  fellows,  ga- 
thered round  him,  and  by  listening  to  and  ap- 
plauding his  sayings,  he  was  led  to  pronounce 
them  ^  a  hearty  set, '  and  yielding  to  the  ex- 
citement. Sir  John  was  in  the  high  road  for 
becoming  intoxicated.      This    was,    however, 
the  general  termination  of  his  dinings-out,  and 
as  he  was  a  seasoned  vessel,  he  would  have 
been  little  the  worse  for  it,  physically  speaking, 
or  morally,    had  it  happened  with  his  usual 
associates. 

His  relative,  the  Count,  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  apprehension  of  evil  occurring  to 
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bim,  as  he  encouraged  him  by  singing  his  best 
songs,  telling  his  best  tales,  and  boasting  to 
the  company  of  the  wealth,  the  generosity^ 
and  the  hospitality  of  Sir  John  Manford, — 
Tvhose   health   and    prosperity    he   repeatedly 

toasted. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


EFFECTS  OF  INEXPERIENCE. 


"  Incidit  in  scyllam.  " 


Helen  had  sat  up  very  late,  momentarily 
expecting  her  uncle  and  her  truant  husband. 
Various  misgivings  floated  through  her  mind, 
but  she  had  been  so  long  schooled  to  consider 
Sir  John  as  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  that, 
although  fearing  from  his  strangeness  in  Lpn« 
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don  some  untoward  event  might  have  happened 
to  him,  she  permitted  herself  to  retire  to  bed, 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  safe  in  his  own 
keeping. 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  night  he  was 
brought  to  her  house,  so  completely  intoxicated 
as  to  be  a  mere  dead  weight  in  the  arms  of 
tbe  men  who  removed  him  from  the  coach. — 
Helen,  who  was  disturbed  by  the  noise,  dressed 
'erself  hastily,  and  had  him  carefully  put  to 
>ed — not  tlie  first  time  she  had  done  him  that 
ervice — and  then  left  him  to  sleep  off  his  in^ 
sDsibility.  What  surprised  her  was,  that  the 
>>unt  did  not  accompany  him — nor  could  she 
;ather  any  information  regarding  him  from 
he  parties  who  had  brought  Sir  John  away. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  morning  when 
Jie  manufacturer  awoke  from  his  stupor,  and, 
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rousing  himself,  looked  for  a  few  seconds  on 
bis  bed,  and  b^an  to  comprehend  that  he  was 
not  in  his  own  house,  nor  in  any  house  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping.  His  next  step 
to  consciousness  was,  that  he  remembered  he 
either  was  or  ought  to  be  in  London,  and  his 
next,  some  faint  glimmerings  of  the  previous 
night's  revel.  Having  so  far  mastered  his 
oblivion,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  was  immedi- 
ately waited  upon  by  Helen,  who  brought  him 
his  usual  succedaneum  —  tea,  and  a  little 
brandy. 

**  Well,  Nelly ! "  said  he,  turning  languidly 
in  bed,  '<  a  pretty  life  you  Londoners  lead,  to 
be  sure.  Why,  I  couldn't  have  had  a  more 
jolly  night  at  Trickles,  or  at  Factory  Hall. 
But  I  fancy  I  must  have  drunk  a  terrible  quan- 
tity ;  I  dinna  remember  coming  here  a  bit— 
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ust  see  if  my  watch  and  purse  are  safe^  for 
liere's  alippery  folks  in  the  streets  at 
light." 

Being  satisfied  on  this  head,  Helen  was 
(furious  to .  hear  a  detail  of  his  ejcperiences. — 
Hore  be  was  at  fault — the  dinner  and  its  im- 
mediate sequences  he  well  remembered,  and 
then  came  a  misty  idea  of  singing,  and  he 
(new  not  what  beside — a  sort  of  troubled 
'ream,  in  which  were  mingled  a  variety  of 
onfused  and  opposite  recollections.  To  her 
nxiously  repeated  question, — did  he  play  at 
ards  ? — ^as  she  had  shrewd  suspicions  of  the 
nimus  of  Deidamer's  splendid  style  of  living— r- 
e  €50uld  only  answer — 

<<  I  don't  know — I  think  I  didna,  except  a 
•ame  or  two  at  put,  or  three-card-loo,  or 
hree- penny  whist;  but   I   capna  recollect^ — 
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But  away  wi'  thee,  and  I'll  get  up,  and  see 
what  can  be  done.*' 

Before  Manford  descended  to  the  breakiast- 
room,  the  Count  came  in,  and  with  the  great- 
est civility  asked  his  wife  after  her  health,  and 
that  of  her  worthy  uncle.  He  laughed  very 
energetically  when  told  of  Manford's  condition, 
and  rallied  him  when  he  made  hisL  appearance 
on  his  weak  head. 

<^  You  can  drink  no  more  wine  than  a  little 
child,  mine  very  dear  friend.  I  did  use  to. 
think  you  were  one  very  good  drinker,  but  no, 
no — I  must  go  to  Factory  Hall  and  give  yott 
some  lesson." 

Sir  John,  however^  was  in  no  humour  for 
bantering,  and  he  set  himself  seriously  to  the 
business  which  had  brought  him  to  town. — 
His  home  and  blunt  enquiries,  respecting  the 
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itents  of  Helen's  letter,  met  with  evasive 
1  unsatisfactory  answers  from  the  Count. 
9  whining  plea  of  destitution  was  founded 
on  the  expenses  of  a  wife  and  an  establish- 
int,  and  some  small  debts  incurred  before 
irriage,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  liqui- 
ie.  His  whole  aspect  during  this  plain  in- 
Togatory  was  so  despicably  mean,  that  even 
I  wife  turned  from  him  with  a  feeling  of 
ter  contempt.  Manford,  who  was  keenly 
vo  to  money  matters,  swore  roundly  that  he 
luld  not  advance  a  single  shilling;  but,  on 
i  contrary,  must  insist  on  the  Count's 
iking  some  suitable  settlement  on  Helen, 
t  of  the  sum  already  paid  to  him.  This  was 
her  a  late  precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
infords,  and  was  met  by  a  most  knowing 
ng  from  the  *  foreign  man.'     The  discussion , 
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of  course,    ended    in    notliing ;    it    was    the 
Count's  business  to  mystify, — ^and  Sir  John's 
acumen  could  not  unravel  the  mingled  web  of 
duplicity  and  simplicity^  in  which  he  contrived 
to    cover    up    his  actual  proceedings.      The 
manufacturer  could,   as  he  declared,   <  make 
neither  bead  nor  tail  of  him, '  and  after  much 
angry  declamation  on  one  side,  and  many  bows 
and  grimaqes,  and  *  de^r  oncle-laws '   on  the 
other-^the   parties  separated.      Manford  and 
his  niece  spent  the  day  in  rambling  through 
the  principal  West  End  streets,  and  he  learnt 
from  her  most  of  the  iucidents  that  had  marked 
her   married  life.       He  opposed  her  leaving 
London  for  the  present,  though,  he  confessed, 
that  he  was  afraid  the  Count  would  turn  out  no^ 
thing  but  a  *  wastril/  and  that  they  had  thrown 
^way  a  good  girl  and  a  good  fortune  uppn  a 
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fellow  who  deserved  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
Helen  yielded  to  Sir  John's  persoasions  to 
endeavour  to  be  comfortable,  and  to  do  her 
best  to  make  him  a  good  husband.  Hartmann, 
who  joined  them  at  dinner,  seemed  quite  un- 
disturbed by  the  bad  success  of  his  wife's 
request ;  he  was  even  more  than  usually  viva- 
cious, and  declared  that  they  would  set  out  on 
^  tour,  as  soon  as  his  ^  dear  friend '  should 
leave  tbem  for  the  country.  Helen  by  no 
idjeans  relished  this  proposal — Manford  thought 
veil  of  it — and  as  he  fixed  to  quit  town  on  the 
Horrow,  orders  were  giVen  accordingly. 
,  ,7^be    day    after    Sir    John    bad    taken    an 

tffeetionate  farewell  of  Helen,  giving  h^ 
mvately  100  guineas  for  her  privy  purse,  the 
KMiee  in  Baker  Street  was  evacuated,  with  a 
promptitude    and  despatch    that    not  a  little 
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surprised  her ;  and  sbe  found  herself  on  the 
road  to  Brighton  («he  understood)  without 
knowing  whither  she  was  bound.  This  quick- 
ness of  motion  seemed  the  result  of  a  concerted 
plan  between  several  parties,  as  the  Count  was 
joined  by  Deidamer  and  his  sister,  and  other 
individuals,  all  of  whom  embarked  in  a 
sailing  craft,  then  about  leaving  the  harboar. 
Helen's  heart  died  away  within  her,  as  she 
found  herself  in  the  midst  of  her  husband's 
hated  companions,  and  on  the  wide  sea,  that 
appeared  to  form  an  impassable  barrier  between 
her  and  her  friends.  After  her  first  dreadful 
sea-sickness  was  over,  she  vainly  endeavoured 
to  extract  some  comfort  and  information  from 
her  husband,  but  the  Count  was  too  busy  to 
attend  to  her,  a  violent  dispute  having  arisen 
between  him  and  another  of  the  party.    She 
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::k>u1d  not  catch  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  but 
fierce  words  were  spoken  in  a  language  unknown 
to  her,  and  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  crew, 
a  personal  struggle  would  probably  have  con- 
signed one  of  the  quarellers  to  a  watery  grave. 
Hartmann  came  down  into  the  miserably  small 
cabin,  in  which  his  wife  sat  trembling  and 
trouching, — foaming  with  rage,  and  enacted 
before  her  all  the  phases  of  a  demoniac,  threat- 
ening vengeance  on  his  foe,  in  a  jargon  of  Ian- 
Saages,  and  in  a  variety  of  tropes  and  figures, 
'haracteristic  of  the  man. 

This  hurried,  and  as  far  as  it  had  yet  gone, 
nauspicious  commencement  of  Helen's  tour, 
lad  originated  in  causes  of  which,  fortunately, 
lie  was  in  the  profoundest  ignorance.  Her 
uicite;  on  arriving  at  Factory   Hall,  found  a 
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letter  waiting  hk 'Arrival  from  bisBanker'tf  at 
Manchester^  the  cautious  but  respectable  Hxm 
of  Jenkins  and  Company,  apprising  him  that 
they  had  no  assets  in  hand  to  pay  bi^  usual 
trade  bills,  which  wer6  regularly  presented 
there.  Of  course,  it  would  cause  no  interrupt 
tion  in  his  business,  Hs  they  should  be  most 
happy  to  ac<Mmmodate  him — they  merely 
called  his  attention  to  it,  after  his  lai^ge  .^raft 
presented  and  paid  the  day  previous.  D^hn- 
ford  stood  aghast. 

*«  What's  the  meaning  o'  this?"  he  mutter^ 
to  himself,  ^^  large  draft — how  the  dickios  is 
that  ?" — aud,  calling  for  his  horse,  he  was 
speedily  in  the  bowels  of  the  clasped  folios  of 
Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Co.  Greatly  to  H^ 
amazement,  he  saw  his  regular  check,  writtfsn 
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fair  characters  for  his  writing — as  this  was 
me  what  hieroglyphical  in  its  construction — 

^^  Pay  to  order,  to  self  or  bearer,  the  sum 
•  ten  thousand  pounds, 

'<  £10,000, 


*<  John  Manford." 

The  sum  was  not  an  dnusual  one  for  him  to 
raw  for,  nor  would  the  house  have  noticed  it, 
xcept  that  it  was  a  departure  from  his  general 
my  of  managing  his  money  matters,  to  ab- 
tra^St  the  whole  of  his  floating  balance,  with- 
out   some    memorandum    accompanying    the 
iheck.     Manford  turned  the  paper  round  and 
*oond,  as  if,  in  the  proc^ess,  he  hoped  to  find 
the  solution  of  the  mystery.     The  bit  of  paper 
was  of  the  kind  he  always  used  for  his  drafts, 

VOL.    II.  M 
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the  writing  appeared  genuine^  and  be  askedi  iti, 
a  troubled  tone-~ 

"  Is  it  paid  r 

^  Of  course — the  order  ii  r^riilar—- nothing 
is  wrong,  we  hope.'* 

''  It's  wrong  altogether/'  he  answered,  with 
a  face  of  marvellous  gravity,  '<  clean  wrong* 
Wlio  brought  it  to  be  cashed  ?^ 

The  pay  clerk  was  called,  and  replied — a 
gentlemanly  man,  of  very  fashionable  exterior^ 
who  had  asked  for  as  much  gold  as  convenient, 
and  the  remsiinder  in  Bank  of  England  notes« 
— The  disconcerted  manufacturer  alternately 
rubbed  his  chin  and  his  forehead,  but  said  not 
a  word.  The  numbers  of  the  notes  given  was 
ascertained,  and  orders,  advertisements,  and 
handbills  were  talked  of,  to  stop  the  circula- 
tion.    Manford,  however,  declared,  at  length, 
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that  it  was  no  tise;  the  hatnL  that  had  done 
him,  he  was  sure  had  made  clean  work**-aiid 
he  departed  for  Factory  Hall,  jaded  in  body, 
perplexed  in  mind^  and  utterly  at.  a  loss  bow 
to  proceed. 


.«'' 


I  ■ , 


-  1  -   "-.' 


h2 
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CHAPTER  XX!. 


•    n'   ■  "■ 


"  Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  domestic  peace  be  found — 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies.** 

Ck)Uridge, 


Whilst  these  '  Chances  and  Changes' 
were  proceeding  amongst  the  wealthy  and 
plebeian  Manfords,  Sir  John  Scarsbrook  and 
his  lady  had  been  living  at  Vale  Hall^  almost 
in  a  state  of  seclusion — not  seclusion  from  the 
little  world  immediately  around    them^  bot 
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«eclagion  from  'the  great  world  of  general 
society.  So  far  was  the  Baronet  from  having 
cause,  as  yet,  to  repent  his  union  with  the 
Foandling,  that  every  day  if  it  did  not  add  to 
his  happiness,  served,  at  least,  to  perfect  and 
solidify  it*  His  wife  seemed  to  have  been 
bom  to  be  the  partner  of  a  man  of  his  finely 
attuned  mind  and  sensibility  of  temperament  : 
gentle  and  pure,  and  so  utterly  confiding  was 
she,  that  her  presence  was  a  perpetual  sun- 
^ine  of  delight — 


**  Love  from  Timers  wings  had  stolen  the  ftathers,'* 


ind  winter  and  early  spring  had  passed  over 
heir  heads,  almost  unconsciously.  Scars- 
nrook's  active  benevolence  had,  however,  been 
mceasingly  at  work,  and  he  had  largely  miti- 
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gated  the  e^^Is  of  a  severe  BBbMou^ffresaifigvtpon 

a  wilihigy  iiay  ginteful  coadjutar^  =fHid..t.|jl|ii8 
^  going  abont'  doieg  goedi^  and  in  ^psMMioD 
of  all  that  her  heart  couM  de8ire^;<jlMr  Aifb^jiaa 
btie  of  passionate  'aad^^^iMiiiii^editJiappkiaBs. 
If  the  retrbspeet  ioT^er  (Mur^ier^  had  momBdmrk 
and  gtboniy  pbitficr,  #bift'«%|ie(»rttl  fiUmi^  watin 
litore^  for  her !    ITot  ei^efl^-  •  -  *   .  tj  / 


'"  Ixk  the  newness 


Of  their  first  married  loves,** 


had  her  attachment  to  Scarsbrook  been  more 
fervent  than  now ;  for  his  gracefal  tenderness, 
his  complacency,    and    hUr    manly  sweehiiess 
were  ever  displaying  themselves* 
Many  times  had  Lady  Scarsbrook'^ibbi^t 


I   -  ^-■ 
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>i>i    Bbt  John  Blanfordf  and  her  wishes  had 

'tMeftiHiften  ei^ressod^  that  eircamstaDces  m^ht 

aigain    place    her   in  fri0Bdly  eommonication 

^minhfhim.    His  cruel  and  unmanly  desertion 

could  not  obliterate  from  her  remem- 

his  long  oetttinoed  kindness ;  to  which 

-Undnaas  she  felt  sho  owed  all  that  she  now 

lield  deai;  *  The  practices  which  had  been  used 

^o  alienate  him  from  her,  she  was  in  a  great 

measure  acquainted  with,  and  although  human 

^^harity  has  its  limits,  softened  and  soothed 


it 


as  her  epwU  were  by  Iove»'* 


she  would  willingly  have  forgiven  even  the 
whole  family  of  her  former  protector*  Not 
the  slightest  intercourse  had,  however,  existed 
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between  them,  and  she  rarely  heard  of,  and 
had  never  seen  them  since  her  flight  from 
Nelly  Tims'  cottage. 

Liate  in   the  Spring,  and  about  the  time  of 

the     Countess    Hartmann's    departure    from 

*  ...-'I'll 

England,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Swansbeck  arrived  at  Vale  Hall,  pursufjiit  to 
appointment.  The  friendship  between  the 
Marchioness  and  Lady  Scarsbrook  was  of  the 
warmest  and  most  enduring  kind,  being 
founded  on  a  community  of  feelings  and  dispo- 
sition, and  she  was  welcomed  with  a  cordiality 
commensurate  with  the  regard  in  which  she 
was  held. 

Lady  Scarsbrook  saw,  however,  with  regret, 
that  the  queen-like  figure,  and  splendid  beauty 
of  her  friend  were  drooping,  and  that  the 
Marquis   was  a  changed  or    changing    man. 
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XHs  lioble  beaiiDg  and  conscious  self-dignity 

lia^  shrank  into  abstraction,   so  that   Scars- 

* 

brook,  on  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  very 
ctnxiously  enquired  after  his  welfare,  and  ex- 
pressed  niis  regret  at  seeing  him  so  obviously 
ont  of  healthl' 

«*  ^o,  my  friend,  I  am  well,  and  even  were 

Y  hot  so,  the  Hall  with  its  inmates  must  act  as 

^restorative.     Aiid  you,  Lady  Scarsbrbok,  I 

Rejoice  to  see  looking  more  beautiful  as  a  wife 

^ban  you  did  even  in  the  blossoming  period  of 

Vinsunned  loveliness.     But  away,  with  Athalie, 

Xvho  is  dying  with  desire  to  relate  to  you  all 

t.hat   she  has  said  and  done  since  we  pai*ted 

:ffrom  you.     Not  a  day  has  passed  without  your 

nam^  being  upon  her  lips. 

Lady  Scar&brook  and  the  Marchioness  were 

soon  seated  in  the  boudoir,  and  deep  in  that 

M  5 


7f  '    ■••■■ 
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•Dnfideiiiial  eomiwuiica^on  whidbi  is  90u4fWii^ 
v^^mtau  QQe«tio»  and  answer  wer^.,nipi4^ 
cflcribaiigedy  and  in  the  joy  of  meeting)  tta^k9i 
purely  penKMud  were  for  a  ehort.  tivie^^o^F^- 
fefliked;  nor  was  i^  till  after  eefle%  and.^hii/^ 
riefa  and  odorous  twilii^ty  tbat  .they,  had  |igf^ 
the  opportiuiity  of  bemg  alooe^  and  of  taiikiog 
lif  feelings  and  incidents  whicjb  the  pres^iei^/sf 
the  genUemen  bad  interfered. wttli.  .    :    ,:>.{  /V 

^  You  are  onbappyj  Athalie^  yon  who  were 
so  lately  all  the  mind  eould  imagine  of  happi' 
aess/^  said  Lady  Searsbrook  to  her  friend,  9» 
she  flung  her  arms  round  her  neek,  and  looked 
fixedly  and  fondly  upon  her,  *<  your  suney 
smile  is  gone,  and  the  music  of  your  Toice  is 
mournful,  and  not  joyous  and  cheering  as  it 
once  wfis«,'' 

^  True,  mia  carisHmoy*^  answered  the  Mar' 
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ehioneM,  ^  and  what  a  world  I  woald  giTe  to 

Iciiow  why.    The  high  esteem  in  which  the 

I^farqais  holds  Sir  John,  will^   I  liope)  lead 

lilm  to  reveal  the  poisonous  reeolleetions  that 

liRve  lately  embittered  his  life.     Oh,  my  dear 

Aiinei     you    have    witnessed    my    love,    my 

idolatry  for  Swambeck;    and    the  misery  I 

snflfer  in    seeing  him    unhappy  is   dreadful. 

What  it  is  that  has  robbed  him  of  his  peace  of 

mind  I  dare  not  ask ;  for  I  am  sure,  that  if  he 

tkonght  it  fit  for  me  to  know,  he  would  tell 

me.     So  noble,  so  generous,  and  so  good  as  he 

is,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  what  can  oppress 

him;  and  he  answers  all  my  pleading  looks 

with  such  unchanging  fonduess,  that  I  feel  I, 

at  least,  am  not  implicated  in  his  uneasiness — 

I  would  sacrifice  my  life  to  restore  his  peace 

of  mind." 
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•  <<He  ia  indeed  a  noble  beinf^s  and  it  is  in- 
peenbley  my  dear  Marcbioness,  that  any  Ihing 
More  serious  than  ill  heahb,  or  perbapa  so9^ 
Jktnily  nnpleasantnessy  should  have  clouded 
his  mind." 

Oh,  my  love,  I  have  thought  so^  but  l<have 
watched  him  when  no  other  eye  WBa>«»poa 
him,  during  the  long  houra  of  .  nighti  and 
when  sleep  has  partly  withdrawn  the  studied 
silence,  which  he  ever  preserves  in  my  pre- 
sence. And  I  have  heard  him  groan  and^"  she 
continued,  in  a  whisper,  *'  repeat  the  name  of 
another.  And  I  have  listened  breathlessly  to 
catch  his  unuttered  sentences,  that  I  nught 
become  a  comforter.  But  the  sense  is  always 
lost,  and  I  can  only  lie  down  and  weep,  and 
feel  how  much  I  love  him«" 

Aud  Anne  wept  with  her,    as  the    tears 
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chased  each  other  down  her  pale  and  beautiful 
cheeks,  as  she  thougfat  of  the  impassioned 
^thalie  watching,  throoghout  the  night,  the 
'troubled  sleep  of  one  so  deeply  and  devotedly 
heloved. 

They  were  summoned  from  the  silent  reverie 
in  which  they  had  sunk,  by  Scarsbrook  re* 
questing  they  would  join  the  Marquis  and 
himself  in  a  short  walk.  The  evening  was 
lovely,  and  as  they  pursued  a  devious  track 
through  the  park,  the  solemn  and  soothing 
thoughts  which  ever  spring  up  in  refined  and 
spirituaKsed  minds  in  such  an  hour,  gave  a 
softened  tone  to  their  conversation,  that  har- 
monised well  with  the  feelings  of  Lady 
Scarsbrook  and  the  Marchioness. 
*<  The  evening  and  the  scenery,"  said  the 
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Mtir^pEiS^«'^^ireariiid*ue  of  our  -  walks  joa  lycpr 
^Wn  briglrt  (aUd,  my  Atbalie.  It  is  MrMr  ««^ 
of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  IsMikM]^  4f 
SldefM«re  wnnting;  the  sapet%  Indian  %,  the 
tAo^i  •fbe- vine,  the  mined  loggia;  4he  defaeed 
temple  and  the  wrecks  of  castle  and  monastery. 
Yet  here  nature  vindicates  her  sovereignty 
over  the  mind,  and  the  noble  oaks,  the  tangled 
woodbine^  the  rich  odour,  and  the  splendid 
sky,  carry  the  imagination  to  Sanseverino  and 
its  neighbouring  convent.  Nay,  the  Hall,  as 
it  i^  seen  partly  hidden  by  these  magnificent 
lime  trees,  I  could  fancy  the  Convent,  near  (^ 
walls  of  which  I  spent  some  of  tlie  happiest 
hours  of  my  life." 

« Yes,"  answered  the  Marchioness,  **  and 
from  which  convent  you  withdrew  the  maiden, 
whose  life  had  been  till  then  that  of  the  caged 
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nigfatiogaUi  fingtog  to  die  spiey  breeMti  and 
udknowiog  of  the  0orrovs  and  dasgon  of  the 

free  deaiBen  of  the  forest" 
'  ^<  JSreii  Ks  iny  love,  for  it  was  diiriag  my 

reiddaiiee  in  tbat  Mcladed  neighbourhood,  that 


I  ■  I  •  ■  ■  I  ■ 


.,,,  .  .<*lfcUn foig«U 


His  stern  ambition  and  his  worldly  cares. 
And  woman  loothcfrthe  pretty  vaBities 
That  mar  her  nature's  beauty.*  " 


"  Ah  I  my  dear  Lord,  Atbalie  never  knew 
those  vanities,"  said  Lady  Soarsbrook. 

\^.  Never, —for  the  world's  experience  has 
not  shadowed  her  natural  impulses  with  them, 
even  to  this  day*  It  is  refreshing,"  he  con- 
tinued, ^^  to  carry  back  the  mind  to  its  first 
knowledge  of  : 
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"  The  power,  the  beauty  and  the  majesty 
.  That  have  their  haunts  in  dalesiin  nigged  mQupt^ifv^^^n 
In  forest,  or  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring",  ** 

"  aud  it  is  delightful  to  trace  the  growth  of 
the  religion  of  nature,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  in 
the  heart.  It  is  a  cheerful  faith,  and  one  full 
of 'gentle  atid  aiFeetionate  thoughts/*  •  -■  ' '  • 

**  From  which  confession  ybu  wonH,/! 
suppose,  lead  us  to  infer,  ^'  said  Searslnrb^',' 
"that  we  owe  your  devotion  to  the  Marchidness 
to  having  first  become  a  worshipper  of  Nature> 
— that  her  gentle  influences  prepared  ydaf 
heart  for  receiving  the  image  of  one  of  her 
fairest  children.  Undoubtedly,  an  intercourse 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  material  world  is  the 
best  means  of  purifying  the  mind.  It  was  a 
saying,  I  believe,  of  Congreve's,  that  th'ey    '  ' 


*  Whom  Nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 
Hold  converse;* 
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^nd  certain  it  i8,^-*tbat  in  ibis  converse  the 
2  magination  frees  itself  from  all  that  cold  phi- 
losophy and  selfish  calculation^  which  act 


'  lik^  £etten  ^n  an  Angel's  wing,' 


xn  repressing  many  of  our  most  sublime  and 
lioly  aspirations,  whilst  treading  the  path  of 
ordinary  life." 

<<  Very  jAilosophical  and  poetical !"  said  the 
soft  silvery  voice  of  the  Marchioness^  ^^  and 

]>erhaps    the  allusions  just  made   are  highly 

complimentary  to  myself. 


'Levan  di  terra  al  liel  nostr'  iutelletto' 


may  be  true  for  the  harder  minds  of  men,  but 
woman's  heart  docs  not  require  the  aid  of  these 


i 


h^b-wrooghi  fincies  to  0{mi  H  fior  the  recep* 
tion  of  those  hopes  and  desireB,  which  consti* 
tale  her  world  of  lo^e.*^ 

'<  No  onao/'  resmned  the  Bfarqai%  *^iAo 
had  known  the  haughty  and  tsrhalent  d''Bsr« 
cottit»  would  have  reeegnised  hum  in  theicb^ 
tiremeat  of  the  half-nmed  vilh^  near  Nmplei; 
and  no  one)  who  had  wkncBsed-  his  prai^ite 
career  with  ^e  seXy  would  have  credited  tiiat 
heshottld  make  AtbaUe^  therednse^  hiawife^ 
Yes,"  be  eontinned,  in  a  half  mnsiog.  ione, 
**  to  eoDtempUte  the  pant  and  the  present^  it 
seems  that  man  may  have  two  sepaimteand 
.distinot  moral  exkitences — that,  his  actionsy  and 
the  motives  of  l|is.  actions,  have  as.  little  veri* 
similitude  at  diff^eot  epochs  of  his  life^  as 
exists  between,  tbe  benignity  of  angeKc  gdod- 
ness  and  fiuldish  male^yolence. -' 
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.  jThk  was  prolmUy  the  first  time  fbe  Marqait 
;lmd  rallndsd  to  liiB  early :  experisnces,  and 
Athalie  waited  aDzioiialy  for  bim  to  proceed. 
>1Elie  romaoticfiBiii  whioli  had*  bound  their  hearts 
ikigetflier  m  the  first  instanoe»  bad  on  her  «de 
-jbeeil  the  genniiie' ontpeurinf  of  m  trusting^  a 
toving? .  ftnd  an  imapaattve  disposition  ;  and 
the  ^athusiasB  of  ber  lover  and  her  husband 
*bad  seemed  not  lees  fijnesns.  Her  knowledge 
of  hiiD)  shies  tbdr  anion,  had  fostered  into 
ripeness  the  belief  of  hie  generous  and 
noble  cbaraeter — a  dvaraeter  whieb  time  had 
mellowed  but  not  robbed  of  one  4;rait  i>of  its 
sw^eptibilitiee.  These  idlosions,  therefore^^to 
an  earlier  period  of  his  history  Uian^e  win 
yet  acquainted  with)  nalurlilly  become  Htdied 
with  his  recent  depression  and  change -of 
manner.    Their  approach  to  the  ball  and  some 
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passing  incident  broke  up  the  thread  of  bis  dis- 
course, and  no  opportunity  occurred  during 
the  evening  for  its  resamption. 

The  day  following  was  wet  and  gloomy,  and 
the  Marquis  came  down,  wearing  a  face  and 
manner  in  admirable  unison  with  the  weather, 

*^  I  used  to  think  myself  weather  proof,'' 
said  he,  as  he  joined  the  Baronet  and  his  Lady 
in  the  breakfast-room,  ^^  but  the  veriest  hypo^ 
chondriac  alive,  could  not  just  now  be  more 
sensible  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  than  I 
am.  However,  on  the  whole,  the  morning  is 
not  unfavorable  to  my  purpose,  as  I  shall 
trouble  you,  after  breakfast.  Sir  John,  to  lend 
me  your  attention  to  a  few  particulars  of  my 
past  and  present  condition,  which  are  harass- 
ing and  distressing  me." 

^^  Most    certainly,"    ansH'ered    Scarsbrook, 
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r 

*^  shall    wie    see    the  MarcfaioDess  at  bi!eak* 
feet?" 

^^  Hardly,  I  tbioki  she  is  nerTous  and  op* 
pressed ;  and  Lady  Scarsbrook's  preseoce, 
in  her  own  room,  would  be  more  gmtefol 
than  any  Ihiag  else  that  eould  happen,, to 
her*"- 

'  ■  i  • ; 


I 
I 


■t   ■ 


I. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


■  •    •! 


"  Oh  !  that  deceit  sjiiould  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace.**' 

Shakespeare^ 


After  Lady  Sciirsbrook  had  retired,  the 
Marquis  turned  to  the  Baronet,  and  said, 
somewhat  abruptly,*-^ 

<<  You  must  b^t^  noticed,  Sir  John,  the 
evident  distress  of  my  wife,  and  my  own 
change  of  mann^r^  since  we  left  you  in  the 
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^autumn.  I  am  perfecdy  conscious  of  the  alter- 
ation in  mytelf,  and  Athalie's  tearful  eyes  are 
leloqaent  in  their  meaning,  I  want  assistance, 
^or  rather  the  confidence  of  some  man  in  whose 
fiiendsbip  I  can  trust.  You  ar6  that  man,  and 
^^th  your  permission,  I  will  at  once  explain 
Xhe  caus6  of  my  uoeAsiness." 

<<  I  am  honored,  my  Lord,  by  your  confi- 
dence, my  assistance,  I  need  not  say,  is  at  your 
unlimited  command*  I  Confess  I  shall  rejoice 
^eatly,  in  seeing  the  Marchioness  and  your- 
self resume  your  wonted  cheerfulness;  as  it 
^woold  be  &lse  delicacy  to  deny  that  I  have 
noticed  yo&r  dejection." 

<<  The  cause  of  my  anxiety  arises  from  cir- 
cumstances which  I  had  believed  to  be  for- 
gotten by  myself — but  the  memory  of  wrongs 
even  in  the  breast  of  the  wronger^  may  sleeps 
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(ml  it  never  dies.  On  leaving  Highcliff,"  be 
oontinned,  ^  we  removed  to  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire, to  a  small  house  I  have  bmlt  purposely 
for  the  Marchioness^  winter  r^denee,  her 
sonthem  colture  having  made  her  delicately 
alive  to  the  temperature  of  this  ehabging 
season.  During  oar  necessarily  limited  walks, 
we  found  that  we  were  perpetually  hatittted  by 
a  squalid  woman^  whose  pertinacious  demands 
for  assistance^  though  often  gratified,  seemed 
to  lead  only  to  more  exorbitant  exif^^ctations, 
till  finally,  on  being  desired  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood^ she  broke  outj  in  my  presence  as  A 
magistrate,  into  a  violent  strain  of  denuncia- 
tion against  me,  not  less  unexpected  than  sin- 
gular, as  it  contained  allusions  to  events  kmg 
since  past,  and  known  to  few,  if  any,  that  are 
now  living.     I  had,  indeed,  striven  to  bury 
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t^hem  in  the  profoundest  oblivion — I  bad  com* 
rnitted  more  tbao  one  errojc  for  tbat  pii^poM — 
I  had  filled  my  heart  with  the  love  of  one,  the 
best  and  loveliest  of  her  sex,  and<  I  believedi 
Kiot  only  that  the  world  had  forgotten  them, 
l)|Q;t  that  my  own  beart  had  ceased  to  be  ca- 
pable of  feeling  either  bitterness  or  fear  at  the 
remembrance.    The  ravings  of  this  wretched 
^HHWa^  at  once  taught  me  tbat  I  erred  in  both 
l^ti^iilars.     So  far  was  my  mind  from  being 
prpof  against  fear  or  bitterness^  that  a  wound 
I.  bad  thought  long  closed  opened  anew,  with 
all  the  painfulness  of  its  original  smaii; ;  and 
so.  far  was  the  world  from  having  forgotten  my 
crimes  or  my  errors,  tliat  here,    in  the  very 
dregs  of  society,  I  found  one  vaunting  of  the 
knowledge,  and  upbraiding  me,  face  to  face. 
In  the  conflict  of  awakened  reminiscences,  and 

VOL,  II.  N 
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whilst  too  deeply  occupied  in  a  bitter  siianiiiog 
of  the  past,  the  woman  quitted  the  room  qd- 
questioned,  and  left  me,  on  waking  from  mj 
reverie^  a  prey  to  contending  emotions^ 

^^  It  is  painful,"  continued  the  Marquis,  after 
a  short  pause,  **  to  lay  bare  one's  own  acts  of 
villainy — it  is    painful    to    make  the   tongue 
s))eak  what  the  conscience  has  condemued — 
and  it  is  painful  to  recall  those  passages  of  my 
life,  which  I  could  wish  had  formed  no  part  of 
my  personal  history.     For  myself  I  should  care 
little,  but  the  Marchioness  has  claims  upon  my 
honour    and  my   tenderness,    that   render  it 
imperatively  necessary,  that  the  consequences 
of  the  passages  to  which  I  am  alluding,  should 
l)e   narrowly  ^nd  closely  investigated.      The 
assertions  made  by  the  unknown  woman  would) 
if  true,   rob  Athalie  of   a  husband,  and  her 
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child,  (should  it  please  Ood  to  bless  us  with 
one)  of  my  inheritance.  Judge,  therefore,  of 
my  uneasiness,  when  a  woman  whom  I  have 
loved,  and  whose  trust  has  been  thrown  utterly 
upon  me^  is  thus  threatened,  and  mysdf  made 
to  appear  a  heartless  monster,  who  could  win 
the  love  of  a  creature  like  her,  at  a  time  when 
my  hand  and  my  fortune  belonged  to  another," 

The  Marquis  here  became  much  excited,  and 
after  walking  hurriedly  through  the  room  for  a 
few  seconds,  again  sat  down  and  went  on. 

^<  I  ask  your  friendly  aid,  Scarsbrook,  in 
this  agitating  emergency,  because  I  dare  not 
trnst  myself.  My  wild  and  wayward  youth, 
with  all  its  passions  and  its  follies,  although 
followed  by  my  sobered  and  meditative  man- 
hood, has,  I  fear,  left  traces  of  its  potent  im- 
pulses still  within  me.     The  cloudless  life   I 
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have  passed  for  years  with  one  ^pure  minister/ 
has  not  quenched  the  fire  which  then  blazed 
only  to  destroy ;  the  crost  that  bad  grown  over 

it,  soldered  by  the  hand  of  love  and  of  time,  is 

- .  •'*■ 

I  feel  giving  wayj  and  in  the  fierce  emotions 
which  occasionally  overcome  me,  I  recognise 
a  remnant  of  those  evil  passions,  which  have 
already  caused  me  bitter  regret. 

"  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  a 
younger  branch  of  the  noble  house,  the  repre- 
sentative  of  which  I  now  am.  That  exclusive 
and  self-indulgent  system  of  education  which 
is  followed  by  our  aristocracy,  acted  with  fatal 
power  upon  my  physical  and  intellectual  tem- 
perament :  my  wayward  and  headstrong  temper 
and  my  haughty  yet  irritable  disposition  migbt 
perhaps  have  been  modified  by  judicious  cul- 
ture,  if  they  were  not  called  into  being  by  tbc 
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absence  of  all  controuL    As  a  boy,  I  was  dis- 
tiDgoished  for  my  proud  bearing,  and  there 
grew  witL  me  a  spirit  of  selfishness  that  must 
have  choked  up  the  best  portions  of  my  moral 
nature.     My  code   of  ethics  was  a  brief  and 
universal  one — the  supremacy  of  my  own  will, 
^— and  with  this  I  entered  on  the  theatre  of  life, 
likely,  from  the  accident  of  birth,  to  fill  a  dis- 
tinguished and  honourable  post  in  society.     It 
was  my  curse  to  become  notorious  amongst  the 
fashionable  ephemera  of  that  date,  for  what  is 
called  gallantry.     I  was  an  intriguer  and  be- 
trayer of  the  sex,  because  it  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pected I  should  be  so ;  a  seeker  of  unlawful 
liaisonsy  for  the  most  base  and  selfish  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  a  destroyer  of  female  reputation, 
for  the  simple  reason — that  I  made  it  my  voca- 
tion.    In  the  midst  of  this  criminal  career, 
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when  my  pathway  ieemed  to  have  roaM  toAl^ 
tend  ID  it,  merely  that  I  iB%bt  crdsfa  them, 
I  left  LondoB  on  a  lengtheoed  visit  to  a  rieiR* 
tjve  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  change  w^ 
from  Btrilcing,  and  I  meditated  a  qaick  retreat 
the  monotony  of  I> — —  Cbstl^  wfaeA  die 
party  waa  joined  by  Agnes  Asyilaond  add 
her  brother — the  descendanta  of  an  dB 
Mileuan  family.  We  had,  however,  netts 
met.  I  had  studiously  avoided  Baytoond— a 
noble  hut  impetuous  young  man,  prond  ctf  hb 
lineage,  bat  greatly  reduced  in  fortune.  AgilA 
Raymond,  however,  though  superciliouBly  re- 
ceived by  some  of  our  set,  Goon  attracted  my 
observation.  She  was  a  loveiy  girl^  jtutlnnt 
kig  into  full  womanhood,  with  the  volnptuoiu 
£gure  of  a  Venus,  but  with  the  purity  anS 
high-mindedness  of  her  couBtry-ivonieD.    Sly 
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advances  were  repulsed,  and  the  simple  Irish 
girl,  whose  education  had  been  conducted 
abroad,  scorned  the  proud  wooer,  and  placed 
him  on  a  level  in  her  r^^ds  with  the  rest  of 
the  community*  The  Hon.  Trevor  d'Harcourt 
waa  to  her  but  the  Hon«  Trevor  d'Harcourt^ 
and  she  refused  to  acknowledge  him  either  as 
^  <  arbiter  degaaniiaruTn^^  or  the  arbiter  of  her 
peace  of  mind.  This  was  just — it  was  noble 
on  her  part— -and  so  well  did  she  vindicate  the 
prerogative  of  her  sex,  that  I  left  the  Castle  a 
wiser  if  not  a  better  man  than  I  had  entered  it, 
for  I  had  mingled  with  people  whose  faculties 
were  unchained  by  the  customs  of  my  own  ex^ 
elusive  circles. 

^*  The  dissipation  of  a  younger  brother, 
joined  to  a  younger  brother's  means,  involved 
m  in  a  serious  cjuarrel  with  my  father.    My 
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hot  and  violent  passions  broke  oot  befbiie  hraiy 
fcnd  my  allowaneies  were  withdrawn,  in-a  way 
that  seemed  to  me  harshly  nnjost.  This  drave 
me  to  expedients  hateftil  to  me^  fw  thoagfa 
selfish  I  was  not  mean  m  my  ideas;  aofd$  to 
avoid  worse  evils,  I  again  vi^ed  Castle  I> — ^, 
imd  agajn  eame  into  eontaet  with  Agnes  Ray* 
mond.  Bnt  a  eha^ge  had  come  ovelr  my  sfnrit, 
and  now,  in  place  of  claiming,  I  sought  her  re- 
gards. Her  pre-eminent  beauty  made  a  power- 
ful impression  on  my  senses,  and  I  at  length 
worked  myself  into  the  belief  that  I  fondly  Kiki 
desperately  loved  her*  My  regards,  which  had 
hitherto  wandered  about  like  an  ignis  ^fixtuus, 
luring  the  watcher  to  destruction,  became  a 
fixed  and  burning  flame,  sacred,  I  believed,  and 
unquenchable  as  the  altar-^ftre  of  the  disciples 
of  Zoroaster, 
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,-ri,frThe   love   of  .omq  .k,  omnipotoiit   over 
^W^nnao*    AgoeB  lUyiiipiid  had  viewed  me  with 
Jbavghty  disdaioi  ber  miod  bad  been  poisoned 
»wiid|; tales  of  my  heartleeB  oareerp  ber  family 
jprjde^.jiad.  been  rouaed  by  my  cold  and  6uper- 
idlioiis ',  treatment,  of  ber   brotber)  and   yet 
J^qflLBaymoAd  andv Trevor.  d!I]ar court  mighty 
after  ft.timei  be-aeen  walking  aUme^  amidst 
tfieinagnificent  w^ooda  and  scenery  surround- 
iog.  Castle  D-rr--**    Ye%  day  after  day,  the 
SQolJigbt  of  dewy  morning,  the  glow  of  mid- 
day heat,  and  the  soil  and  voluptuous  boor  of 
(mriligbt  .found  them-'  arm  in  arm,  or  hand  in 
band)  or  seated  in  some  far  off  nook^r^ntheir 
owa  eyes  the  sole  witnesses  of  their  deeds*— 
tiieir  owDi  hearts    the    sole  records  oftjieir 
.feeling*  .  God !  what  an  intense  and  passionate 

'  —  ^nnnlanted  in  us  for  the  love 
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of  woman  !  what  a  vehement  and  irrepressible 
deidre  for  her  assodation !  How  the  worid 
becomes  a  region  of  romance^  when  revellkig 
in  the  consciousness  of  being  beloved— -how  the 
multitude  of  feelings  which  ^riiig  up  within 
the  heart,  clothe  the  common  air,  and  sky,  and 
earthy  with  the  finest  poetic  attributes  ! 

**  Our  attachment  was  sufficiently  patent 
it  was  rumoured  abroad,  it  reached  the  ears  of 
my  father,  and  I  received  a  stern  letter,  charge 
ing  me  to  return  to  England ;  as  he  had  pros- 
pects in  view  for  me,  more  fitted  for  my  rank 
and  talents,  than  love-making  to  the  deseen- 
dant  of  an  impoverished  and  disloyal  family. 

*^  I  married  Agnes  Raymond  in  secret,  be- 
fore a  priest  of  her  own  persuasion.  Therft 
was  neither  pomp  nor  ceremony  nor  witness, 
and  after  a  brief,  but  passionate  enjoyment  of 
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my  brid^  the  sadden  death  of  two  older 
Iirothers  required  my  presence  in  England^ 
One  feeble  and  enervated  man  now  only  stood 
between  me  and  the  Marquisate ;  my  energies 
were  directed  into  a  new  channel — ^ambition 
grew  qp  in  my  mind,  and  my  promised  return 
to  Ireland  was  delayed  from  time  to  time,  till 
ibe  perennial  curse  of  that  country  overtook 
ber,  and  civil  embroilment  and  religious  fana- 
tieism  caused  the  sheddiug  of  blood.  Amongst 
tlie  most  conspicuous  actors,  on  the  occasion, 
was  the  brother  of  my  wife ;  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  organizing  the  disaffected,  and  was 
marked  out  by  government  as  a  victim.  The 
sword,  however,  saved  him  from  the  scaffold, 
and  he  perished,  fighting  bravely  and  openly, 
for  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused. 
<^  I  had  already  connected  myself  with  the 
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governm^Dt,  aiid  had  taken  a  vigorouaK  and  un- 
compiroiuisiDg  positioQ  with  regard  to  IreUmd. 
Agnes  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  broUier, 
and  more  than  one  letter  had  passed  between 
us^  on  the  subject.  Nothing  could  exceed  Uie 
tenderness  of  our  written  regards^ — ^but  I  was 
a  man  of  circumstances ;  and  it  would  and  did 
happen,  that  my  premature  and  secret  uni^w 
annoyed  me. 

<^  Whether  or  not  my  letters  betrayed  this, 
I  know  not,  but  on  learning  that  she  had  left 
her  friends,  and  sought  out  and  tended  her 
dyiug  and  miserable  brother,  my  loyal  and 
aristocratic  prejudices  were  roused,  and  an 
angry  and  harsh  epistle  commanded  her  into 
privacy  on  pain  of  my  displeasure.  I  Imve 
read  her  answer  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
its   touching  simplicity,^   and  the    truth  afid 
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beaaty  of  its  sentiment  leave  me  in  wonder, 
that  iken  it  did  not  make  me  honor  her.  I, 
however^  spumed  at  it,  fiercely  upbraided 
her»  and  threatened  worse  consequences.  She 
stood,  indeed,  in  my  path, — I  had  permitted 
Myself  to  believe  that  she  did  so,  and  I  con- 
templated her  removal.  My  heart  closed 
against  her.  I  argrued  that  I  should  be  de- 
graded by  acknowledging  a  connection  with  a 
proscribed  race — I  who  was  high  in  place  and 
in  honor. 

^^  I  left  London— I  sought  out  her  humble 
home — but  I  met  a  spirit  as  high  and  resolved 
as  ray  own.  Her  affections,  if  not  alienated, 
had  been  warped  by  the  sceties  through  which 
she  had  gone,  and  she  seemed  prouder  of  the 
supposed  heroism  of  her  brother,  than  of  the 
rank  and  position  of  her  husband.     A  fierce 
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and  burning  enthusiasm  for  revenge  upon  the 
murderers  of  her  brother,  met  my  angry  re- 
monstrances, and  she  threw  into   my  hands, 
with  contempt,   our   correspondence,  the  sole 
proof  of  the  claim  slie  had  upon  me,  as  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  priest,    who  had 
officiated  at  our  nuptials,  had  perished  in  the 
struggles    which   had   been   going   on  around 
him.     I  left  her,  in,  what  I  flattered  myself,  a 
state  of  partial   madness,  brought   on   by  my 
own  conduct,  and  the  fate  of  her  only  near 
relative.     I  left  her  as  one  whose  destiny  was 
no  longer  mingled  with  mine;  and  I  looked  on 
our  brief  intercourse  as  being  closed  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


"  n   n'est  jamais  pennis  de  deteriorer  une  ame  humain« 
pour  Pavantage  des  autres." 

Rousseau. 


"  The  political  party  to  which  I  was  at- 
tached, bad  been  slowly,  but  surely  losing  its 
bold  upon  the  popular  mind  ;  and  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  reinforce  our 
ranks  from  those,  whose  influence  and  talents 
in  opposition^  might  become  powerful  addenda 
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to'  our  failing  strength .     You  must  Imve  kftd^A 

Mr.  T ,  whEO  was  at  that*  time,  if  hM  tSfe 

acknowledged  leader  of  bis  party,  one  of  its 
most  important  members;  h^  independeoee 
was  more  than  a  match  for  our  temptations^ 
till  it  was  conjectured  that  he  might  be  ass^Ied 
through  his  only  child,  a  daughter  to  whom  he 
was  known  to  be  greatly  attached.  I  tfSeredj 
io  my  political  QoixotisiDj  to  assail  faier/^fi 
important  official  situation  being  res^ved  both 

for  myself  and  Mr.  T should  1  be  sue- 

cessful. 

*^  The  utter  baseness  of  such  an  arrangem^t 
will  doubtless  shock  you,  but  I  was  a  ^partissaHj 
and  virtue  was  calculated  from  expediency. 
I  sought  Miss  T  ,  and  I  found  her  a  plalo 
and  coarse-minded  woman,  from  whom,  nt^ev 

ordinary  circumstances,  I  shotild  have'^lip^diik. 
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Pit>ud«   vain,  and  plebeifm  as  she  was,    the 

inetocrat  was  well  receired,  and  Mr.  T 

if  not  flattered  ou  his  own  aeooant  was  flattered 
i>a  his  daughter's,  hy  my  .marked  attentions. 
I   married  her,  and  if  we  gained  no  power 

]^Qi   T ,  we  lopped    off   a    troublesome 

limb  from  our  enemy. 

.  ^<  But  what  an  amount  of  misery  and  crime 
aprting  from  this  moral  turpitude !  I  did  not, 
I  could  not  love  Lady  d'Harcourt :  I  bad  sacri- 
ficed  domestic  comfort    for    party    purposes, 
which  after  all  proved  unavailing,  and  ere  long 
my  indifference  grew  into  dislike.    Her  coarse- 
ness degenerated  into  licentiousness,  and  my 
bed  was  dishonoured  by  a  neai'  relative  and 
fljend  of  my  own.    My  passions  were  at  all 
times  fierce  and  implacable,-— -fierce  in  their  first 
outbreak,  and  deadly  in  their  continuance }  I 
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did  not  slay  ber,  but  I  drove  ber  forth  igaomi'^ 
nioiisly  from  my  defiled  threshold,  and  ber 
paramoar  perished  by  my  band.  T  ■  ■■  stung 
with  paternal  rage,  and  accusing  me  of  ^i 
couraging  the  criminaUty  of  bis  d»ughter> 
loaded  me  with  the  foulest  abuse*  I  hore  mu^ 
from  the  old  man — ^I  reined  in  my  wradi— « 
and  when  in  his  paroxysm  of  fury,  he  struck 
me,  and  called  me  coward,  I  did  not  kill  him 
on  the  spot,  but  we  met  on  honourable  tevia% 
and  the  father  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  adopted 
son !  Society  rose  in  arms  against  me,  ao4 
why  ?  I  had  but  vindicated  my  own  bonouri 
according  to  laws  which  ha.d  its  sanction^  I 
was  shunned,  and  h^  not  moi^al  courage  ta 
wait  for  the  reflux  of  feeling*  AH  tlie  haughty 
and  vindictive  portions  of  my  nature  were  ez«« 
cit^d-<^I  deemed  myself  tb^  injured  party-**! 
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accused  my  fiiends  of  injastioe — and,  after 
taking  the  proper  steps  for  having  my  marriage 
aimalled,  I  shook  the  dost  from  my  feet  and 
(teparted— a  voluntary  exile  from  my  country. 

^  Time  and  reflection  gradually  effaced  the 
sears  which  my  early  life  had  marked  on  my 
mind*  I  held  in  abhmrence  many  of  the  actions 
I  had  committed,  and  a  lei^thened  residence 
ia  Italy  had,  I  believed,  completed  the  work  of 
i^neratiott  in  my  moral  and  intellectual  man. 
I  found  Adialie  beautiful,  graceful,  and  pure  as 
tlK»  Bpiritual  embodyings  of  a  poet's  dream,  and 
I  wooed  and  won  her,  and  I  have  since  worn  her 
as  the  brightest  jewel  of  my  existence.  I  re- 
turned to  England,  not  as  Lord  Trevor  d'Har- 
tSDort,  but  as  the  Marquis  of  Swansbeck.  High 
in  rank  and  loaded  with  wealth,  I  was  received 
into  my  appropriate  circle  as  a  new  man,  no 
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remembrance  appearing  to  exist  of  my  former 
career. 

^<  I  have  thus  briefly  run  over  my  experiences 
in  order  that  you  may  understand  my  charao* 
ter, — I  have  striven  to  understand  it  myself, 
and  it  is  but  just,  that  in  asking  your  aid,  yoa 

r 

should  know  fully  all  the  circumstances  which 
will  have  to  be  raked  up  for  or  against  me ; — 
whether  my  moral    stamina   were  originalty 
weak,  or  whether  a  course  of  early  profligacy  in- 
jured the  tone  of  my  mind  I  know  not,  but  since 
the  reminiscences  of  my  marriage  with  Agnes 
Raymond  have  been  brought  before  me,  I  have 
experienced  a  painful  sense  of  nervous  agita- 
tion, that  unflts  me  for  the  investigation  I  fee] 
to  be  necessary,  for  my  own  sake  as  well  as 
the  Marchioness'.  . 

*'  And  now  to  the  point — The  woman  whose 
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ill  omened  presence  first  broke  up  my  comfort, 
is,  I  am  satisfied,  following  my  footsteps.  After 
leaving  Devonshire,  %he  again  broke  in  upon  us 
at  Highbury,  and  I  listened  more  calmly  than 
I  had  previously  done,  to  her  strange,  yet 
coherent  assertions,  and  she  declares  that  my 
first  wife  lives,  and  that  a  child  was  the  fruit  of 
our  union." 


End  of  Vol.  11. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  Fionti  nulla  fides,'' 


Sir  John  Scarsbrook  had  listened  to 
le  confession  of  the  Marquis  with  mingled 
notions  of  surprise  and  pity.  He  had  some 
iiBculty  in  reconciling  himself  to  the  belief, 
lat  the  noble  and  dignified  Swansbecky  whose 
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fine  philosophy  and  generous  admiration  of  all 
that  was  beantiful  and  good,  bad  so  long 
delighted  him,  and  made  him  his  closest  friend^ 
could  have  played  so  foul  usd  dii^racefnl  a 
part,  as  he  represented  hiniself  to  have  done. 
He  remained  silent  for  a  few  seconds  idler  the 
Marquis  had  finished  his  narrative,  rapidly 
revolving  in  his  mind,  the  leading  incidents!  of 
*  this  strange  eventful  history.' 

<<  I  am,  my  Lord,"  he  at  length  i^d, 
^<  seneible  of  the  confidence  you  have  reposed 
in  me,  and  regard  for  yourself  and  the  Mar- 
chioness will  make  me  anxious  to  clear  away, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  mjrstery  spoken  of  by 
the  woman,  whom  you  have  described.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  long  a  period  should  have 
lapsed,  without  the  slightest  rumour  fi^cvhrg 
reached  you,  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  y«ir 
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V^^IW  me  to  lay)   n^lected  wife-— for  wife^ 

^^^cordiog  to  yoar  own  ackoowledgmont,  she 

'«8 ;  although  the  marriage  might  haye  been 

^^vaUd,  according  to  hiw;  or  that  now  no  proof 

^maiiis,  beyond  your  own  sense  of  justice,  of 

^l:ie  oereraoniaL" 

<<  Neglected,    my  friend,    say,    rather^  be* 

« 

^liayed ;  for  sinpe  I  awoke  from  the  dream  of 

^i^ere  worldly  amUtion,  I  have  felt  that  my 

Undeserved  neglect  and  unnecessary  harshness, 

Vobbed  me  of  her  love,  if  it  did  not  deprive  her 

^f  reason.    With  this  feeling,  you  may  wonder 

tiiat  I  have  taken  no  steps  tor  ascertaining  her 

ultimate  &te«     The   cowardice  of  guilt  has 

beld  me  back,  aided  by  the  sensitiveness  of  false 

pride,  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  task.    Who 

or  what  this  woman  may  be,  I  am  in  perfect 

ignorance  of;  but  from  the  disclosures  she  has 
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already  made  to  me,  I  am  satisfied  that  she  has 
a  foil  acqaaintance  with  aH  the  particulars  of 
the  life  of  Agnes  Raymond/* 

^  Presuming  that  her  story  be  correct,  my 
Lord,  what  are  your  intentions?^ 

The  Marquis  paced  the  room  agitatedly. 

'*  I  know  not,  I  cannot  resolve;  tiie  aherna* 
tive  of  committing  farther  wrongs  upon  an 
innocent  woman  and  her  ofispring,  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  prockdming  my  Yilkkiy,  the  eon- 
sequences  to  the  Marchioness,  who  has  thrown 
her  entire  trust  upon  nae,  and  a  multittide  of 
conflicting  thoughts,  d^rire  me  of  the  power 
ef  cool  consideration.  I  would  fahi  persuade 
myself  that  the  whole  is  the  eonjaring  up  of 
an  excited  imagination — a  waking  dream— 
from  which  time  will  free  me,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  it  weighs  upon  my  spirit  like  m 
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incubos.  The  few  weeks  which  hare  elapae^^ 
rince  the  oommanication  was  made  to  me^  ef 
the  existence  of  my  deserted  wife,  havQ  ua- 
doBe  the  work  of  years*  It  has  br^^ht 
into  fiill  exercise,  passions  and  feelings  wbicb 
I  had  believed  to  be  for  ever  eradic^d  ;-7-it 
has  broken  up  a  ^ew  code  of  ethics,  w.h^b  I 
bad  built  up  for  myself,  from  a  pure  and  holy 
souro0^;.juid  it  .b^M^.  thrown  me  back  into  re- 
gions o^  ciiipe  and  false  dealing,  which  it  h^ 
beentbQ  graod  aim  of  half  my  life  to  forget, 
W^iOajJIj  bow^ver^  do  nothing  till  tl^e  reappear- 
aiMS^r  of,  tibis  boding  woman,  and^  in  the  meaner 
tiymoi  in  the  consciousness  t^^.1^  I  haye,  at  lea^t, 
4k  firieod  and  an  adviser,  ii^,.^y  ei^efge^ cy.  I 
flhaUjvait  as  cheerfully  ^s  I  q£iu«"  ...^,,. 
^.  Subsequent  to  this  conversatiop,  jSir  Johp 
^d  the  Marquis  had  m^ny  conferences^:)!!  the 
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salg^ot  of  ity  and  as  laany  days  ebpsed  wkli* 
aat  tbe  party  beinj^  ialcrrajpied  hjMKkfmxm^ 
ooavareotBf  4be.  b^ter  obtained  some,  raspkty 
and  Bjpf^ared  graduaUy  reo^vering  his  eqoaiiih 
nitf.  Her  Ladyship  foand,  too^  id  the  «&- 
affected  tenderness  of  Lady  Searshrook^  tht 
best  balm — 


«<l»fkmtLsii)Mli^'' 


namely  a  full  appreciation  of  the  natnire  of  hfx 
sufferings,  and  a  oordBal  sympathy  wilh  tiiem; 
and  the  smile  of  h&ge  and  love  agua 
mantled  brightly  over  her  features. 

It  fras  rather  late  in  the  evenings  when  the 
Marquis  and  Marohioness,  with  Sir  John  anil 
Lady  Scarsbrook,  were  returning  from  a 
neighbouring  proprietor's,    with  whom   they 
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were  in  the  habit  of  occarionally  associating) 
that  their  cbeerfal  and  animated  conversation 
was  interropted,  by  a  woman  suddenly  emerg- 
ing from  a  cross  lane,  and  placing  herself  in 
their  path.  Her  air  and  appearance  was  that 
of  a  gipsy,  and  Scarsbrook,  though  surprised 
at  the  abruptness  of  her  approach,  very  gently 
and  kindly  desired  her  to  move  on,  as  she 
stood  directly  in  front  of  his  wife.  She,  how* 
ever,  remained  stationary,  and  as  he  turned 
roand  to  speak  to  the  Marquis,  his  quivering 
lip  and  pale  cheek  proclaimed,  at  once,  that  his 
dreaded  visitant  was  before  him* 

Scarsbrook  immediately  called  Jem  Ward, 
who  was  attending  tbem^  forwards;  and  or-* 
dered  him  to  seize  the  intruder,  and  take  her 
to  the  HaU,  wisely  judging,  that  any  deUiy 
would    tend  to    confusion,    and    would  .be 
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Kkely  to  bring  on  a  scene  whidi  he  wisbed 
neither  of  the  ladiee  to  wHneM.  Wardi  a 
powerfol  and  actire  nmn,  expected  to  finds 
sturdy  beggar,  hot  he  had  no  need  for  the  ezer- 
ctse  of  his  strength,  as  the  woman  •  walked 
quietly  beside  him,  on  hearing  Scarsbrook^ 
command;  mattering  between  her  teetb^  bot 
without  any  display  of  violence  or  ^podtion. 
His  Lady  protested  against  this  st^  as  a  hanh 
one,  and  would  have  grven  the  supposed  men- 
dicant some  money,  and  pernaitted  her  to  seek 
her  home  for  the  night,  according  to  her  own 
pleasure.  In  this  she  was  warmly  seconded 
by  the  Marchioness,  who  unknowing  of  the 
particular  cause  of  her  Lord's  uneasiness,  was 
Tittle  likely  to  recollect,  in  tbis  person,  "tb^  in- 
solent beggar,  who  had  once  annoyed  thbtn  ia 
a  different  part  of  Englimd. 


»"-  • 


Whilst  ^  Awotiadm  ^ero  thus  .ple^i|diif|g, 

the  womaa  .(mfil^  r^ealndly  to  oba^vc^.t^l^; 

aodn  8oft9ii«d«fV94  oy^y^  gratified  expr€uu4pf^.^af 

'iBg»  took  plac9^  Ib^.  sullen  ^d  ohstipate  look, 

t.vwhiqh'.sbe  «b«d.at  firsts  .r/egf^ded    th<^. 

:  Smif^brdok's  jW^tives,  for  J(v^vij;^.b,er  secured) 

'^iOQeiMMfaywevcr^^iE  toOi  iqiper,f^t|jire  a.,s^ture  Jo 

<fMri»i4^(|HQ^  to.  be  swayed,  and  onread^^ng  the 
^JQ^i^  ii,e  ,^ve    directioDs    for    her  retention 

)i^^ring  the.  nigl^t,  eyery  care  being  taken  to 
.  fd^ovide  h^r,,^th,.C9fnCort8.  These  measures 
he  sup^cii^t^ndfid  in  person,  and  then  used 
every  predication  to  isolate  her  completely  froiji 
all  aro^nd  her^ 

When  the  ladies  had  retired)  Sir  John  and 
the  Marquis  sat  late,  arranging  such  memo- 
randa as  might  serv^  as  tests  of  the  woroap's 
veracity,  should  she,  on  cross-exi^minatiop,  re- 
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peat  ber  story.  It  was  decided  too^  that  Scws- 
brook  Bfaonld,  in  the  firet  instBiioe,  we  ber 
alone. 

On  entniDg  the  room,  in  wliicb  sbe  ww 
cmifined,  early  on  the  foltowhig  Moming,  he 
bed  en  opportamfy  of  examining  her  peram 
and  general  aspect.  She  presented  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  woman  of  perhaps  thlrt^fire  or 
forty  years  of  age,  bronzed  by  the  weatber> 
with  features  of  a  coarse  bat  deeded  cast, 
Trbich  once  m^ht  have  been  buidflome.  Care 
and  suffering,  rather  than  time,  had  thrown 
over  them  a  harsh  and  ry^ed  angulitrity,  set 
off  by  a  pair  of  large  and  open  eyes,  which 
met  the  gaze  of  Scarsbrook,  as  if  she  knew, 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  bis  enquiries.  S&c 
dress,  without  bwig  squalid,  was  sufficiently 
wretched  to  attest  either  poverty  or  a 
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After  some  general  observations,  on  meiidi- 
^ty,  and  his  determination  not  to  saiFsr  from 
S^mposture,  he  went  at  once  to  the  point  he  bad 
sit  hearty  and  said— 

<<  You  are,  I  believe^  the  individual  who 
liaa  more  thaa  once  accosted  the  Marquis  of 
Swaosbeck ;  with  what  intention  beyond  that 
of  soliciting  charity,  I  cannot  guess.  At  these 
times,  however,  yoo  have  made  various  asser** 
tions,  respecting  my  noble  friend,  so  wild  and 
visionary,  that  we  are  compelled  to  think  you  are 
either  an  imposts,  or  that  you  are  labouring 
under  some  gross  error.'^ 

^  I  am  not  an  impostor,^  she  answered 
hastily,  *^  and  the  proud  man  shall  know  I  am 
not  in  error.  It  was  not  thus,"  she  continued^ 
her  eyes  lighting  and  her  attitude  dianging 
into  one  of  great  animation,  ^  it  was  not  thus 
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t\M  Tr«tor  dl^Hamnirt  cnwe  Mioglit  »e-^it 
was  not  thus,  that  onoi  ke  dmnght  or  qM>ke  of 
AgiMM  RaytiMMMl  ^-*an4  let  blm  M»t  think  that 
a  woman  who  has  onee  kivod,  can  forget  the 
man  of  her  affections  i  iho  may  hate — may 
eorse-Htiay  spam  him-*-bot  to  forget  him  is 
impossible  V* 

*  **Yoa  speak  of  Agnes  Raymond,''  said 
Scarsbrook,  somewhat  sarprised  at  die  wild 
energy  of  the  woman's  manner  not  less  than  at 
the  subject  of  her  speeoh — ^  wbo  wa%  or  who 
is  this  person,  and  how  is  she  oomieoted  with 
my  noble  friend  ?  I  thus  question  you  becanse 
I  would  not  be  unneeessarily  ^severe  towards 
you,  whilst  at  the  same  time  as  a  magiBtrate  I 
am  bound  to  protect  him^  as  well  as  oih&rs, 
from  annoyance.'* 

<*  Who    was   Agnes  Raymond  ?'*    Ae  ei- 
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vdahMd-s^fflet  him  ask  his^cr^ril  b^ftri  I     Who 

v^y  ¥oar  tMignngq^mdygMmngrs  wjQiJtM  denote 
aofne  toaeli*.«fjaiadnefl%  rather  than  those  of  a 
iromatt  Jikely.^ithtr  from  birlh)  education,  or 
-personi  (o.>attrBcti /the ootioeof  the  Mai*quiB  of 
Swansbeok.^ 

•  >'  It  may  he  •o-»4t  .perhaps  is  so — for  Agnes 
-.Raymond,  or  rather  .  the-  Marchioness  of 
-  Swansbeek  of  to*dayi  is  not  the  Agnes  Ray- 
mond that  twenty  years  ago  won  the  regards 
of  Trevor  d^Haroourt,  as  the  fairest  of  the 
hriUiant  throng  in  which  he  moved.  Yes ;  / 
won  the  heart  of  oven  the  proud  and  profligate 
man-^/»  who  thus  stand  degraded  and  de- 
formed before  you.  Shorn  and  stript^  as  I  am, 
of  every  outward  attribute  that  once  distin^ 
guisbed  me^  who  has  been  the  spoiler  ? — who 
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has  robbed  me  of  name—  of  kindred-**of  child — 
of  all  that  woman  holds  most  dear?-->who,  hijti 
the  man  who  swore^  bef<ms  the  priest  and  the 
altar,  to  cherish  and  proteet  me  !     Years  6ew 
away,  bat  I  songht  him  M)t — I  deajHsed-r-I 
hated  him — and  had  I  nc^  eanse  ?    Did  he  not 
slay  the  noblest  and  best  of  brothers  ?^*— he  had 
been  to  me  a  father^  a  mother^  a  sister,  and  a 
friend;  and  did  he  not  mock  my  grief  ?*—4ki 
he  not  scoff  at  him,  even  on  Us  dying  pallet  i' 
-^id  he  not  turn  round  and  fiercely  arraign 
me,  for  tending  my  wounded,  my  murdered 
brother  ?•— did  he  not  add  bitterness  eren  i^ 
that  hour  of  agony,  and  taunt  me  for  a  linage' 
a  hundred  times  noUer  than  his  own — Imd  ib^ 
in  the  {presence  of  the  last^  butbigfafiBettlQd 
remnant  of  our  race  ?•— did  he  noit  basdy  desert 
me,  and  carry  away,  by  force  and  fraad^  wto^ 
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he  eoneeired  to  be  the  eele  evidenoes  of  oor 
mnon  ?  Om  a  woman's  love  tarrive  ibis  ?— 
mine  did  not — ^I  ieomed  him  !" 

The  coherence  and  connection  of  the  wo- 
man'i  ideai}  belied  die  tone  and  manner  in 
wUch  she  gave  them  utterance.  Her  wild 
aad  distracted  air  spoke  of  deranged  intellect, 
bat  if  abe  were  mad,  there  was  a  *  strange 
mediod*  in  it  i  and  as  Scarsbrook  listened  to, 
and  watched  her,  the  conviction  was  becoming 
strong,  that  the  former  wife  of  Swansbeck 
was  before  him,  from  whence  sprang,  and  how 
supported  nnce  her  desertion,  remained  to  be 
discovered*  The  position  in  which  a  denoue'^ 
meni  of  this  kind  would  place  the  Marquis,  and 
his  present  lovely  and  beloved  wife^  was  one  so 
fraught  wiUi  painfol  circumstances,  that  he 
r^main^  silent  some  seconds,^  tamiug  it  over 
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Hi:. his  mindL'  •  Tfat  dose  nmilarily  €{  tbe 
history  giYen  hy  bis  noUe  fri^pd,  and  that  of 
tktf^praooer,.  left  not  a  dooln  on  a  primd  faeU 
ynnr  of  iho  flutter  of  tbo  identity  of  the 
partiea  A  man  cvf  mere  woridly  pmdeiiM 
mii^i-bam  atgned,  that  the  wcamn  was  pooi^ 
frieodba^  ^ond  possibly  deranged*  and,  eonssr 
qnsptly^  that  there  woold  be  no  difficoltyia 
dispomig  of  the  extraordinary  claim,  thsB 
sjunmarily  urged  against  a  m^n  of  Swansheek'ii 
station  and  infloonce*  But  Sir  John  Scan« 
brook  took  a  higher  view  of  the  subject,  it  wai 
neith^  the  man  nor  the  woman  that  weighed 
in  the  scales  of  his.  judgment,  it  wi^  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  question.  Whilst  thus  eoor 
muning  with  hims^l^  the  daimapt  sat  pasdvf^ 
till,  suddenly  stirred  by  scyn^  ^motion  or  m* 
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mory  of  the  past,  Ae  advane^  cloie  up  te  him 
imd  smd-i^  ...  tiA-.-..--    ri.' 

^^  Sit  John  Scnrtbraok^'  yon  have  the  fame 
of  a  good  and  beoorable  man,  I  implore  jastioe 
from  you;  I  adc  bat  for  that  which  ie  my 
right — my  saffisringe  demand  eome  reparation* 
Youth  has  been  to  me  a  time  of  otter  mieery^*^ 
I  am  old  when  others  aro  young — ^I  have 
flinned,  and  I  have  repented.  Plass  me  arer  if 
yon  will,  bat  for  the  sake  of  heaven'^*-fer  the 
love  of  your  wife — from  your  own  hope  of 
being  a  father-^restore  me  my  child — give  me 
back  my  loet  cherub,  and  take  all  beeidee. 

Oh,  I  have  been  mad!  mad!  mad!  for 
ages.  I  have  sought  it  by  day  and  by  night.-^ 
But  I  became  sane — I  knew  my  foUywumy 
prkon  doors  were  opened,  and  I  have  haunted 
the  steps  of  Trevor  d'  Haroourt,  thinking  that 
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my  haired  would  he  gratified,  hy  besi^  erer  at 
his  Bide,  aod  koowiiig  that  I  had  the  power  to 
blast  hia  hapiHness.  But  I  erred^  I  kne v  aot 
my  own  heart — the  sight  of  the  father  of  my 
ehild  has  roused  again  a  yearniog  so  deep,  Aat 
it  must  be  satisfied.  Give  me  my  child,  and 
all  wUl  he  well." 

Duriug  this  passionate  appeal,  the  unha|q>y 
woman  had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees  bdbie 
him,  and  it  was  with  some  difliculty  he  soo* 
ceeded  in  pacifying  h^r^  and  again  bringing 
her  to  a  state  of  composare.  The  mingling  of 
maternal  feeling  with  the  fervor  of  insanity 
was  exceedingly  touching,  and  Scarsbrooke'a 
sympathies  were  fully  roused  for  the  miserable 
woman^  Her  condition  was  obviously  that  of 
one  sound  in  mind  on  some  points^  but  mani^ 
aeal  on  others ;  or  rather  it  might  be^  that  Ipng 
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safFering  and  sorrow  had  deeply  eograTen 
OBe  tndit  of  tboaght  on  the  mind)  which  thus 
perpetually  and  overpowermgly  made  itielf 
maaifeet; 

'fie  aseared  her  that  josttee  woald  be  done 
la  herv'  '*  But,"  he  eaid,  ^^  you  must  be  oon- 
scioos,  that  a  claim  like  yours,  in  the  present 
8iti»tio&  of  my  noble  friend,  demands  llie 
ebsest  aerutiny.  What  and  where  is  this 
ehild>  t>f  which  yon  speak  ?  the  Marquis  is  in 
%aovance  of  its  existence;  and  what  proofs, 
tsjl— d  your  own  simple  decIai*ation,  haTe  you^- 
that  yeu  are  what  yon  describe  yourself  to  be-^ 
the  wife  of  the  Noble  Marquis  ?'* 

^*  I  know  not;  years  and  years  have  relied 
iway  since  I,  wretch  that  I  was,  abandoned 
my  cliild,  for  one  baser  and  viler  than  d'Har^ 
eoorU    Years  have  flown,  and  misery,  deep 
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and  deadly^  had  almost  smothered  my  feelings. 
I-^-^  I—,  who  had  loved  it — who  had  nursed  it 
amidst  wreck  and  famine — ^who  had  hngged  it 
to  my  bosom,  even  when  my  heart  was  torn 
by  the  fiercest  despair ;  I  loved  it  for  its  own 
sake — ^not  for  his,  the  betrayer  and  deceiver. — 
Bat  it  lives^— yet  lives— and  d'Harcourt  knows 
it!" 

Scarsbrook  agtEdd  assured  her  that  she  was 
wrong ;  but  it  was  in  vain — she  obstinately 
persisted  in  th6  assertion-^-^nd  it  became  more 
and  more  obvions,  that  a  tinge  of  lunacy  co- 
loured  her  ideas.  He  left  her  with  mingled 
feelings  of  pity,  and  of  uneasiness  for  the 
Marquis.  The  tale  he  had  to  tell  him  was 
sufficiently  repulsive,  and  though  consistent  in 
its  leading  features,  so  strained  id  other  par- 
ticulars, that  he  knew   not   what  opinion  to 
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form  on  the  whole.  That  she  was  the  oDoe 
beaatiful  and  high-souled  Agnes  Raymond 
speared  certain,  and  as  he  felt  that  Swans- 
beck's  injostice  had  laid  the  foundaUon  of  her 
sufferings,  so  also  he  felt  that  he  owed  her  re- 
paration.  Beyond  this,  her  whole  statement 
was  a  mystery.  The  birth  of  her  child-— its 
isubsequent  abandonment — the  love  she  che- 
rished for  it,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years 
*-all  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  singular, 
and  not  very  easily  to  be  explained;  whilst 
from  the  state  of  her  mind,  there  did  not  ap- 
pear much  hope,  that  any  clue  would>l>e  found 
for  unravelling  the  strangtt  history. 


■   ■'«, 
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CHAPTER  IL 


« 


a  history 


Full  of  strange  figurings.*' 

Anoiufmous, 

During  this  prolonged  conference, 
Swansbeck  had  walked  out,  unable  to  controol 
his  anxiety.  The  long  interval  which  had 
passed  since  his  connection  with  Agnes  Ray- 
mond, did  not  prevent  memory  calling  up  the 
splendid  and  lovely  woman,  that  had  subdued 
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his  heart,  in  the  period  of  young  and  impetu- 
ous manhood,  nor  could  any  stretch  of  fancy 
change  her  into  the  squalid  and  repulsive 
being,  who  seemed  to  have  come  across  his 
path  like  a  dark  and  fearfuJ  vision. 

On  his  return,  he  found  the  Baronet  in  the 
library.  Scarsbrook  went  over  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  woman,  and  ended  by  expressing 
his  conviction,  that  there  was  some  truth  in 
her  account,  although  much  of  it  was  more  like 
a  confused  dream  than  the  story  of  a  life. 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  "  then 
are  my  worst  fears  realised ;  your  calm  and 
temperate  judgment  would  not  niislead  you. 
Is  not  the  woman  friendless,  and  poor,  and 
utterly  destitute? — I  thank  heaven  she  is  in 
our  power.  Not  for  a  million  of  worlds  would 
I  lacerate  the  heart  of  my  wife,  by  the  terrible 

VOL.   III.  c 
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dwoloBures  of  my  villainy.  Happily  towards 
her  I  have  no  wrong  to  remedy;  I^ally  I  may 
be  in  error,  morally  I  am  not.'* 

**  But  remember,  my  Lord,  that  you  have^ 
at  least,  an  act  of  justice  to  render  to  the 
woman,  who  it  seems  has  a  right  to  call  yon 
husband,  providing  we  are  not  dealing  with  an 
impostor.  The  child,  by  some  strange  perver- 
sion of  reason,  she  persists  in  declaring  you 
must  know  something  about ;  and  the  wildness 
of  her  manner  may  well  make  me  doubt  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  her  story.  She  is  in  our 
power,  it  is  true,  but  that  does  not  lessen  her 
hold  upon  you.  Humanity  demands  that  she 
should  be  attended  to,  had  she  no  other  claim 
upon  our  sympathies.  Her  fate  appears  to 
have  been  a  horrible  one,  it  is  time  its  evils 
should  be  mitigated." 
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'^  And  it  18  your  decided  opinion,  Scars- 
brook,  that  the  woman  is  the  relic  of  Agnes 
Raymond  ?  Can  humanity  be  so  moulded  by 
change  of  circumstances  ?  If  it  be  so,  retri- 
butive justice  has,  at  length,  overtaken  me. 
Were  I  to  bear  the  shame  and  di^ace  alone^ 
I  might  sustain  it — but  with  Athalie  ! — Oh, 
God ! — to  her  it  would  be  gross  injustice." 

'<  I  think  you  take  a  morbid  view  of  the 
painful  subject.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  any 
fear  exists  but  that  your  union  with  the  Mar- 
chioness may  be  rendered  valid.  From  the 
woman's  own  confession  her  life  has  been  a 
criminal  one ;  the  process  of  annulling  your 
ill-fated  marriage  may  be  a  distressing  one, 
yet  every  consideration  of  honor  and  justice, 
and  humanity  points  to    this  as    your  only 


course." 
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<^  Has  she  proofs  in  her  possession  ?  Is  she 
able  to  produce  evidence  to  satisfy  us  that 
there  is  no  fraud?  Are  we  to  destroy  our 
happiness  and  comfort  for  the  wild  raving  of 
a  lunatic?" 

*^  Your  own  conscience,  my  Lord,  is  the 
witness  against  you,  and  if,  in  comparing  the 

•  -  • 

woman's  statements  with  your  own,  you  are 
satisfied  that  she  is  the  person  she  professes  to  be, 
you  ought,  as  a  man,  to  search  out  the  proofs 
legally  wanting,  and  upon  those  proceed  at 
once. — I  think  you  had  better  see  the  woman: 
a  few  questions  would  satisfy  you — I  feel  the 
delicacy  of  the  step, — ^but  what  other  can  you 
take?" 

^'  It  is  impossible,  Scarsbrook, — I  cannot 
look  upon  her — I  leave  my  interest  unconditi- 
onally in  your  hands — but  for  God's  sake  spare 
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me  the  shame  and  misery  of  contemplatiog 
the  wreck  my  own  evil  passions  have  created !" 

<<  I  will  not,  at  present,  urge  you  more  on 
the  point,  though  t  still  think  it  would  be  the 
most  summary  and  direct  mode  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  unpleasant  affair.  I  will  see  her 
again,  and  reduce  her  narrative  to  a  more  con- 
sistent form." 

They  now  joined  the  ladies,  who  earnestly 
enquired  after  the  unfortunate  woman  who  had 
annoyed  them  on  the  previous  evening.  Both 
were  anxious  to  see  and  assist  her,  as  they  felt 
sure  her  intrusion  was  caused  by  distress. — 
This,  however,  Scarsbrook  thought  proper  to 
overrule ;  he  knew  not  how  far  the  discretion 
of  the  woman  might  be  trusted ;  and  the  shock 
of  a  sudden  disclosure   might  overthrow  the 
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MarcbioneM'  delieattt  health.  He  promised^ 
howeTer^  to  beceme  their  almoecr,  and  haraig 
seen  them  to  the  earriage  for  a  lengthened 
drire,  be  again  visited  the  woman^^  deternMoed, 
now  that  he  had  the  main  ineidents  ci£  her 
career  before  him,  to  connect  these 
and  to  come  to  some  definite  undenttanding 
respecting  her.  He  fonnd  her  tranqmlHsed) 
and  willing  to  give  him  wbateyer  infonnation 
he  wished. 

<^  I  am/'  he  said,  *^  anxioos  to  bear  from 
your  own  lips,  such  a  brief  outline  of  yonr  lift 
as  may  enable  me  to  advise  not  only  my  noble 
friend  but  yourself;  as,  in  so  far  as  I  am  con* 
cemed,  I  am  resolved  to  do  that  which  is 
right.  If  you  are  the  Agnes  Raymond,  and  I 
am  disposed  to  pl^^e  credit  in  your  statement 
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what  yeu  have  been  merits  that  you  should  be 
treated  with  every  regard,  and  that  your  sub- 
sequent misfortunes  should  be  alleviated  to  the 
utmost.  I  speak  to  yon  with  the  most  perfect 
sincerity  and  candour,  let  me  intreat  you  to  do 
the  same/' 

<^  I  thank  you,  and  believe  you,'*  she  an- 
swered. <^  It  is  long  since  the  voice  of  a  noble 
and  geno'ous  man  spoke  to  me,  in  accents  of 
kindness  ;  and  I  am  not  so  lost,  have  not  so 
completely  forgotten  the  past,  as  to  be  insensi- 
ble to  its  impression.  I  feel  better  and  more 
composed,  now  that  I  perceive  I  have 
found  one,  through  whom  I  may  hope  to  be 
safe  from  evils  that  have  driven  me  to  mad- 
ness. I  have  addressed  d'Harcourt  in  a  voice 
of  bitterness  and  hatred,  I  will  do  so  no  more. 
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My  story  is  but  a  short  one — if  I  speak  falsely 
it  will  he  easy  to  detect  me.  I  shall  repeat  to 
you  nothiug  but  the  truth,  however  shameful 
that  truth  may  be  to  myself." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  Like  a  broken  limb  unused. 
Grows  stronger  for  the  breaking." 

Richard  Fourth.  Part  Second. 


"  You  know  from  d'Harcourt,"  the  wo- 
man commenced,  «  of  his  clandestine  and 
secret  marriage  with  Agnes  Raymond ;  what  I 
then  was,  let  him  inform  you ;  what  I  am  now 
you  will  shortly  know — I  regretted  not  bis  de- 
parture— my  heart  was  full  of  another  object — 
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my  brave  and  noble  brother,  the  victim  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  who  died  in  my  arms, 
after  dreadful  sufferings.  My  whole  being  was 
bound  up  in  him,  in  him  wha  had  been  my 
friend  and  companion  from  childhood,  in  bim 
VFho  had  watched  over  me  with  a  father's  ten- 
derness and  devotion.  The  descendant  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Ireland  in  a  miserable  hovel, 
the  representative  of  a  noble  family,  died  in 
the  fear  that  his  body  would  be  ignominiously 
exposed  like  that  of  a  felon — and  I  was  alone 
in  the  wide  world.  A  hasty  and  dishonored 
grave  received  the  last  of  the  Raymonds,  and  I 
found  myself  without  home  or  shelter;  I 
might  have  shared  the  bounty  of  some  of  those 
whose  only  title  to  nobility  arose  from  our  own 
family — but  the  name  was  proscribed — I  must 
have  eaten  the  bread  of  bitterness  and  degrada- 
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tion — my  name  and    lineage    forgotten,  and 
away  from  the  haunts  of  society. 

<*  All  this  was  told  me  whilst  my  heart  was 
torn  with  grief  for  the  noble   brother  I  had 
just  lost,  and  I  scorned  the  proposition ;  beg« 
gary  and  disgrace  might  be  my  lot,  but  beggary 
and   disgrace  were   welcome   to  my  outraged 
feelings.    The  government  of  the  day,  of  which 
my  husband  formed  part,  pursued  the  relics  of 
the   insurrection,   in   which    my    brother   had 
been  engaged,  with   the   most  malignant  and 
fierce   persecution.     To   these   I  should   have 
been  a  welcome  and  honoured  guest,  but  they 
were  scattered,  their  property  ruined,  and  their 
lives  at  a  price ;  there  was  no  resource  for  me, 
unless  I  had  stooped  to  ask  countenance' and 
protection  from  d'Harcourt. 
*<  Our  secret  marriage,  and  the  subsequent 
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distraction  of  our  affairs,  with  my  intenss 
sorrow,  bad  placed  it  out  of  my  power  to  pro- 
duce evidences  of  my  right.  He  was  high  and 
powerful,  I  poor  and  friendless,  with  none  to 
counsel  or  guide  me,  and  the  attempt  could  not 
haye  succeeded.  But  I  thought  little  of  this 
then,  nay,  it  is  likely,  that  had  he  offered  me 
assistance  I  should  have  indignantly  refused  it, 
for  my  proud  spirit  was  in  arms  against  him 
and  his  country,  for  he  had  mocked  my 
sorrows  when  at  their  uttermost. 

<^  I  quitted  the  obscure  village  in  which  I 
had  tended  the  last  moments  of  Henry  Ray- 
mond, after  securing  the  miserable  pittance 
left  of  our  dilapidated  fortunes,  and  accompa- 
nied a  few  attached  friends  of  the  holy  cause 
for  which  many  had  perished,  to  Dublin,  with 
the  intention  of  leavins  Ireland  for  France, 
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where  I  meant  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
convent  in  which  I  had  been  educated^  and  to 
bury  myself  and  my  woes  in  the  cloister.  A 
base  and  suborned  spy  gave  information  of 
our  movements  to  government^  still  exercising 
its  ruthless  ferocity  in  immolating  victims  to 
its  Ugotry  and  cruelty.  Several  were  seized^ 
whilst  the  rest  escaped  on  board  a  small  vessel^ 
and  were  landed  at  Bristol. 

<^  Poverty  and  dissension  soon  separated  as, 
and,  after  suffering  extreme  privations,  I  found 
myself  a  solitary  wanderer  in  the  streets  of 
London.  Yes,  the  beautiful  and  delicately 
nurtured  Agnes  Raymond  was  wandering  an 
outcast  and  a  beggar  before  the  proud  gates 
and  magnificent  mansion  of  her  husband ! — 
But  the  rich  man's  gates  open  not  to  the 
poor  suppliant;  I  degraded  myself  by  knock- 
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mg,  and  the  pampered  meDial  threw  me  a 
penny.  I  spat  apon  it— I  trampled  it  in  the 
dust, 'for  I  was  wound  up  to  fury. 

<«  Why  did  I  seek  d'Harcourt  ?—  Not  fbr 
myself,  not  that  Agnes  Raymond  might  sue  to 
him  for  succour  for  her  own  sake,  not  that  he 
might  call  back  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  her 
withered  youth,  but  that  I  knew  I  shocrld  be- 
come a  mother.  My  spirit  yielded  to  the 
promptings  of  maternal  instinct — I  would  have 
thrown  myself  at  his  feet  to  have  secured  my 
child  from  the  dreadful  fate  that  stared  me  in 
the  face.  For  this  purpose  I  sought  him,  and 
his  liveried  servant  gave  me  the  alms  of  a 
beggar.  I  turned  from  his  house  in  a  state  of 
madness.     Oh  God,  how  I  hated  him  then  f 

<'  In  this  state  of  mind  I  returned  to  my 
humble  lodging,  in  an  obscure  and  wretched 
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part  of  the  towD,  My  kind  and  sympathisiDg 
countrywoman  tended  me  earefuily,  without 
hope  of  recompence^  and  for  many  weeks  I 
remained  a  prey  to  despair.  My  condition 
robbed  me  of  strength,  I  sunk  down  into  utter 
and  hopeless  apathy,  and  prayed  for  death.  It 
was  denied  me,*— I  became  a  mother — and  the 
daughter  of  Trevor  d'Harcourt,  the  heiress  of 
a  noble  family,  was  born  in  a  sty,  fitted  only 
for  the  refuse  of  society.  I  lived,  and  my 
heart  opened  as  I  pressed  the  unconscious  in* 
nocent  to  my  breast ;  all  the  love  of  a  mother 
was  poured  out  upon  it ;  inheritor  as  it  was  of 
my  misfortunes,  I  loved  only  with  greater 
intensity. 

A  complete  change  was  worked  in  me  by 
this  event ;  as  the  cry  of  my  child  fell  upon 
my  ear,  I  felt  that  I  had  something  to  live 
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for :   as  its  smiles  met  my  gaze,  I  knew  that  I 
had  something  to  love ;  I  aronsed  myself  and 
rallied  my  spirits,  and  a  rapid  recovery  sooa 
saw  me  in  health  and  strength,  as    protectress 
of  the  lovely  child.     How  I   doated  upon  it 
-—my  love  for  it  was  a  passion,  and  grew  in 
strength   daily ;    I    laboured  and  toiled  for  it'r 
I  sought  out  the  humblest  employmeiif,'  and  I 
again  felt  happy ;  my  child  was  the  repayment 
of  my  sufferings,  and  I  cherished  it  more  fondly 
than  if  it  had  been  pillowed  on  down  ;  ye$,  in 
the  cold  and   cheerless  chamber  of  poverty, 
were  called  into  activity,  all  the  yearnings  of  a 
mother's  love ;    on  my  child  were  centered  all 
my    hopes    and    wishes;     I  had  nothing  on 
earth  to  divide  my  affections,  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt the  current  of  my  attachment,  nothing  to 
mingle  with  my  devoted  love  for  it-^-it  was  my 
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ally  my  every  thing — as  it  smiled  and  nestled 
in  my  bosom,  no  language  can  describe  my 
happiness." 

Hitherto  the  woman's  narrative  had  been 
uninterrupted,  and  clear,  and  perfectly  distinct 
— but  now,  when  speaking  of  her  child,  she 
grew  excited,  her  manner  changed,  and  after  a 
few  moments'  pause,  she  broke  out  into  a  strain 
of  wild  fervor,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  my  child,  my  child ! — my  dear  angel ! 
— my  lost  and  abandoned  one ! — my  only  trea- 
sure !  Oh,  restore  it  me — let  me  once  more 
clasp  it  in  my  arms — let  me  once  more  see  the 
smile  that  is  treasured  in  my  heart,  and  bonds, 
and  blows,  and  cruelty  are  welcome.  Tliey 
called  me  mad,  because  I  raved  for  my  child — 
what  should  a  mother  rave  for  but  the  presence 
of  her  darling  cherub.     It  was  mine,  and  mine 
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only — I  wept  over  it — bless^  it — ^bore  it  with 
me  m  eorrow  and  suffering,  and  its  innocent 
and  beaatiful  presence  was  my  only  happiness. 
Give  it  me  backbit  was  stoleii — oruelly  and 
basely  stolen — robbed  of  a  mother's  love— nrok 
bed  of  a  mother's  nurture — what  must  it  haye 
suffered  when  torn  from  me  ! — Oh  God  i  its 
cries  were  in  my  ears  night  and  day  ! — I  heard 
it — I  sought  for  it — I  called  for  it — an^ — 9fii 
— they  called  me  mad  \"  And  here  she  burst 
into  tears,  whilst  Scarsb^rook  could  hardly  re- 
press his  emotions. 

It  was  at  this  precise  point  she  had  hrok^ 
down  before,  and  «gam  ^11  his  soothing  xm 
required,  to  temper  the  vehemence  of  her 
agitation  ;  for  a  time,  indeed,  it  was  unavailing, 
as  she  wept  and  wrung  her  hands,  as  if  in  tbe 
v^Vy  extremity  of  anguish. 
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<<  Grive  me  my  ohiM  ! — I  hear  it  now — ^bark ! 
hark !  Ob^  hare  pity  on  a  mother's  grief !" — 
were  the  exclamations  she  uttered,  looking  as 
if  she  feared  something,  and  speaking,  though 
qniek  and  hurriedly,  in  a  low  and  subdued 
Totee: 
:- Afiber  a  while  she  became  calmer,  and  at- 
tended to  the  Baronet's  queries  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  cbiid^ 

**Lost — ^lost — lost  Oh,  I  knew  not  where 
it  was  removed,  but  its  cries  rung  in  my  ears 
without  ceasing.  But  you  are  a  kind  and  good 
man,  and  you  will  not  lock  me  up  and  punish 
me-^Oh,  it  was  dreadful  cruelty  to  chain  up  a 
moth^  weeping  for  her  child — oh,  no !  do  not 
send  me  hack  to  that  wicked  place !" — she 
whispered  with  horrible  distinctness,  coming 
close  up  to  him,  and  getting  hold  of  bis  arm,— 
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**  Oh  !  do  not  send  roe  there,  or  I  shall  hate 
you  like  I  hated  him— I  only  raved  for  my 
child  and  he  called  me  mad  !" 

It  seemed  in  vain  to  press  her  farther :  the 
wild  light  of  insanity  shone  from  her  eyes,  and 
Scarsbrook,  shocked  and  distressed,  had  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  her,  that  she  would  be 
perfectly  unmolested,  and  have  every  thing  she 
wanted,  and  go  where  she  chose. 

As  far  as  he  could  judge  ofher  state  of  mind, 
she  seemed  to  be  deranged  on  this  particular 
topic,  and  this  only ;  the  difficulty  this  placed 
in  the  way  of  his  enquiry,  threatened  to  be 
insuperable,  as  it  was  impossible  to  know  how. 
far  her  statements  were  worthy  of  credit. 

The  Marquis  on  learning  the  result  of  thk 
second  interview  appeared  greatly  relieved. — 
Her  condition,  however  pitiable,  calmed  a  host 
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Y)F  present  fears^  and  tbe  Baronet  thought  he 
detected  some  remnants  of  that  selfishness, 
which  had  at  one  time  formed  the  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  his  mind;  he  anxiously  pressed 
him  to  pursue  his  investigation  determinedly, 
in  order  that  the  strange  story  of  the  child 
migl^t  be  unravelled,  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing his  opinion^  that  although  a  child  might 
exist,  or  at  all  events  might  have  been  born  to 
her,  it  would  require  strong  proofs  of  legiti- 
macy tp  make  it  his  hein 

<<  I  ^must  confess,  Scarsbrook/'  said  the 
Marquis,  ^^  that  since  we  have  grappled  with 
the  threatened  evil,  since  we  have  tested  my 
superstitious  and  over-wrought  fears,  I  have 
been  relieved  of  misery.  It  is  strange  that  the 
incoherent  ravings  of  a  maniac,  should  have  so 
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completely  paralysed  my  energies  and  robbed 
me  of  peace  of  mind.'' 

^'  No,  my  Lord,  it  arose  from  Tiyidly  calling 
to  your  mind,  acts  of  injustice,  and  pointing 
out  certain  natural  consequences  threatening 
your  present  relations;  I  rejoice  as  greatly  as 
your  Lordship,  that  this  unhappy  creature's 
state  of  mind,  and  certiun  hintil,  which  she  has 
already  thrown  out,  may  relieve  your  Lordship 
from  consequences,  which  might  possibly  have 
brought  you  before  the  public,  in  no  very  envi- 
able light,  and  invaded  your  domestic  peace,  so 
as  to  have  robbed  you  of  the  most  treasured  of 
your  possessions.  But  still  much  remains  to  be 
done  for  this  woman,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  story  of 
the  child.    All  is  so  consistent  and  coherent 
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up  to  that  period)  that  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
her  accuracy, — as  you  remark  nothing  but  the 
clearest  evidence,  would  be  suiBcient  to  estab- 
lish the  paternity  of  the  child,  should  it  be 
found,  of  which  I  see  not  the  remotest  pro- 
babiUty^/* 

^<  Nor  I — the  whole  affair  indeed  begins  to 
assume  a  different  aspect ;  I  am  not  disposed 
to  deny  the  identity  of  this  person  with  Agnes 
Raymond,  though  I  confess  there  might  be 
reasonable  ground  for  doubt — but  what  does 
the  admission  amount  to  ?  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  all  documentary  evidence ;  however, 
I  am  exceedingly  desirous,  that  the  whole  story 
should  be  carefully  looked  into, — I  have  been 
frightened  by  shadows,"  he  concluded,  ^*  which 
your  unprejudiced  judgment^  my  friend,  has 
dispelled." 
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Scarsbrook  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  bearing  of  his  noble  friend — it  was  grati- 
fying, however,  to  see  the  Marchioness  rapidly 
recover  her  cheerfulness  and  beauty,  for  she 
had  felt  deeply  and  acutely  her  Lord's  change 
of  manner,  and  she  felt  not  less  deeply  his  res- 
toration to  peace  and  comfort ;  she  knew  not 
why  or  wherefore  these  changes  had  been — she 
was  content  that  they  were  passed* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek, 
But  not  take  in  the  mind.** 

Winter'^  Tale. 


The  excitement  in  the  mind  of  the  un^ 

happy  Agnes  Raymond,  in  place  of  decreasing, 

after   the   conversation    last  mentioned,   con- 

tinned  to  increase  for  several  days,  and  to  such 

lengths  did   it  go,   that  James   Ward  and  a 

powerful  female  domestic  were  obliged  to  be 
VOL.  iir.  D 
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placed  near  ber.  Her  deranged  frame  of  mitA 
brought  on  a  series  of  fits,  and  the  whole  house 
was  thrown  into  alarm,  by  her  cries  and 
lamentations.  Spite  of  every  precaution,  the 
wild  and  piercing  exclamations  of  ^  my  child, 
my  child,'  frequently  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the 
Marchioness  and  Lady  Scarsbrook,  aud  their 
sympathies  were  so  warmly  roused,  that  both 
insisted  upon  ministering  to  her  wants.  His 
Lordship  and  Scarsbrook,  after  vainly  combat- 
ing their  wishes,  were  obliged  to  yield,  and 
accompanied  by  the  latter,  the  ladies  entered 
the  apartment  of  the  suffering  woman.  She 
looked  greatly  exhausted,  but  was  in  one  of 
her  calm  moods,  and  acknowledged  the  pre- 
sence of  her  visitors,  with  a  propriety  of  de- 
meanor that  forcibly  struck  both  the  ladies. 
They  had  considered  her  as  some  poor  outcast, 
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thrown  off  from  decent  society  by  misfortune, 
and  were  not  prepared  for  the  superior  manner 
in  which  she  received  them. 

"  I  have  been  ill,  very  ill,"  was  her  answer 
to  the  Baronet's  enquiry,  ^  but  I  bless  God,  I 
am  better.  Oh !  I  said  you  were  a  noble  and 
generous  man,  and  would  not  send  me  back  to 
prison.  I  escaped,  by  a  miracle,  to  seek  my 
child,  and  if  I  have  not  found  her,  I  have,  at  least, 
found  a  kind  and  charitable  home.  I  should 
die  in  peace  could  I  once  more  see  my  child." 

**  I  trust  you  will,  I  am  sure  we  will  aid 
your  search,  and  shall  rejoice  if  it  prove  suc- 
cessful," said  the  Marchioness. 

**  I  thank  you.  Lady  Swansbeck,"  answered 
she,  ^^  I  am  pitied  by  those  I  have  hated,  and 
I  shall  soon  be  better.  They  are  frightful 
visitations ;  I  thought  they  were  passed,  when 

D  2 
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I  escaped,  bat  it  may  not  be ;  I  have  nursed 
my  sorrows  so  long  that  they  will  go  with  me 
to  my  grave.  Bat  why  eloud  yoar  bright  and 
calm  brow/'  she  continaed^  taming  to  Lady 
Scarsbrook,  <^  why  shadow  forth  evil  to  yon  ? 
Alas,  time  has  been,  that  I  too  revelled  in 
delights  like  yoar  own,  equally  honored,  p^^- 
haps  equally  cherished.  It  looks  now  like  the 
memory  of  a  brief  dream— and— oh,  God-its 
sad  results  !— but,  no^  no, — ^not  to  you  be  the 
tale  told.  I  am  better  now,  Sir  John  Scars- 
brook,  and  will  continue  my  story ;  the  vision 
is  past,  and  I  think  I  can  go  on  rationallytr*- 
But  come  soon,  I  am  low  and  weak,  and 
anxious  that  you  should  know  all*''       .■..-■>■  . 

Scarsbrook  promised  to  remain,  an4  ^^^^ 
some  short  time  the  ladies  retired. 

^'  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you  to  continue 
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yoar  sad  history  till  you  are  fully  recovered 
from  your  attack.  You  speak  of  confinement, 
of  ill«-treatment«-where  did  this  happen? — 
Tell  me,  and  it  shall  be  fully  enquired  into." 

<<  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  you — I  dare  trust 
you;  it  was  at  a  dreadful  place  kept  by  Dr. 
Mackay,  near  London.  They  carried  me  there 
after  robbing  me  of  my  child — and  they  said  I 
was  mad,  because  I  heard  it  cry  and  scream 
for  its  mother.  Years  and  years  must  have 
passed  there,  I  had  no  record  of  the  flight  of 
time,  save  day  and  night,  and  the  occasional 
crying  of  my  child.'' 

<<  And  how  came  you  to  be  incarcerated 
there-— and  who  deprived  you  of  your  child  ?** 

**  Ask  rae  not — ask  me  not — and  yet  why 
be  silent — the  wretch  who  betrayed  me,  who 
stole  my  child,  may  yet  live,  and  may  be 
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brought  to  justice — ^and  d'Hareoort  may  gire 
me  my  child.  Youaay  that  be  bea  it  not; — 
how  k  it  theui  that  since  I  saw  him^  I  have 
felt  sure  I  was  near  it — that  I  have  heard  it 
constantly.  Ob,  it  must  be  here,  in  pity's 
name  give  it  me  !" 

Sir  Joboy  fearing  that  sbe  would  r^OB^rJofi 
into  the  same  straiii  of  lamentationsr  tdMbb^d 
twice  before  interrupted  her  uarr^tive^  etiiirrr 

<^^ut  Dr.  Maofcay,  —  di4  be  treat  you 
harshly?" 

^^  Ob,  dreadfully,  dreadfully  ^— blows  and 
chains,  and  dark  rooms,  and  worse,  worse  tfiap 
that" 

<<  Well,"  he  said,  «<  I  will  see  after  this  Dr. 
Mackay,  meantime  keep  yoursdf  quiet  and 
composed,  and  my  own  medical  man  sbsU 
continue  to  attend  you  if  you  wifib  it.'^ 
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^*  I  thank  yoa, — no,  I  shall  be  better  soon ; 
I  am  safe  here^  and  only  want  rest.  But 
where  is  d'Harcourt,  he  has  nothing  now  to 
fear  from  me.  I  have  been  wicked,  very 
wieked,  I  would  have  slain  him  at  one  time, 
but  he  is  the  father  of  my  child.  Let  him 
eome  and  hear  me  say  I  forgive  him,  notwith- 
stimding  the  ruin  he  has  brought  upon  me; 
Jpadness  h^s  made  me  wb^  I  once  was,  it  has 
softened  my  heart,*  and  if  I  could  see  my  child, 
I  should  die  in  peace.'* 

^  Let  us  hope  it  may  be  so,  you  are  amongst 
friends  who  will  spare  no  efforts  to  do  justice 
to  you.** 

The  pertinacity  of  the  woman  regarding  her 
child  determined  Swansbeck  to  make  an  in- 
stant visit  to  London,  in  order  to  learn  from 
Dr.  Mackay,  a  name  not  unknown  to  him^  as 
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tbe  keeper  of  a  large  establishment  for  the 
recepiioi^  and  treatment  of  insane  persone^ 
leaving  tbe  Marchioness  in  tbe  eare  of  bis 
friends. 

A  rapid  journey  soon  plkeed  him  on  th6 
Doctor's  threshold,  who,  being  apprised  of  bis 
rank,  received  him  very  poKteljr.  In  answer 
to  his  Lordship's  query,  as  to  whether  h^  bad 
a  patient  in  his  house  of  the  name  of  Agnes 
Raymond,  he  answered — 

^^  Fore  Gad,  my  Lord^  I  have  not;  I  had 
such  an  one,  bnt  she  took  to  flight  some  time 
ago,  atid  what's  become  of  her  nobody  knows* 
I  trust  your  Lordship  is  some  remote  connec- 
tion of  the  woman's,  for  her  scoundrelly  bus- 
band  is  lately  missing,  sadly  in  my  debt." 

^<  No,  still  it  is  possible  I  might  be  induced 
to  liquidate  your  claim-^I  have  heard  some 
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V 


part  of  her  story — ^what  do  you  know  about 
her?'  ., 

*^  Very  little,  nay,  I  may  say,  nothing,  my 
Lord,  except  that  her^s  was  a  ease  of  regular 
lunacy  and  as  certainly  as  the  full  moon  came, 
the  straight  waistcoat,  and  Belladonna,  were 
her  portion,  and  thus  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years.  She  was  rational  enough  at 
times,  and  when  she  first  came  here  was  an 
uncommonly  fine  woman,  but  our  regimen  has 
broken  her  up  sadly.  She  used  to  rave  about 
a  child,  though  I  suppose  it  was  illusion,  her 
husband  declaring  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
any  child.  He  is,  however,  a  precious  rascal, 
I  know  him  well,  or  I  should  never  have  got  a 
penny  out  of  him,  after  he  had  once  placed  her 
under  my  roof.** 

"  Who  is  he,  or  what  is  he?* 

P  4 
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^  Ham  t  ha ! — In  truth,  my  Lord,  it  is  ft 
lieklish  question.  He  has  had  many  names 
and,  for  a  rascal,  has  pulled  through  the 
world  pretty  well : — ^but,  excuse  me  my  L<NrJ, 
men  placed  in  my  delicate  and  responsible 
utuation  require  the  tongue  of  Harpocrates; — 
family  secrets  come  into  our  keeping,  and  we 
never  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  case.  I 
really  would  rather  not  tell  you  who  is  the 
husband,  or  reputed  husband  of  Agnes  Ray- 
mond, of  whom,  by  the  bye,  the  world  is  well 
quit,  as  the  fellow  has  absconded  I  am  told.'' 

<^  Your  prudential  caution  is  praiseworthy,  I 
perhaps  know  the  man." 

<<  I  rather  think  not,  my  Lord,  you  are  a 
step  above  his  game ;  but  he  is  pretty  exten- 
sively known  at  the  West  End." 

V  Then,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  your 
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knowledge  of  the  anfortanate  woman  ejilends 
BO  farther,  than  the  facts  of  ber  admission 
into  yoar  establishment)  her  residence  with 
3^ou  for  years,  and,  finally,  her  escape  from 
yoiiy  facts  which  you  can  of  course  verify,  and 
that  b^  derangement  seemed  to  binge  on  the 
fate  of  her  child." 

^^  Just  so,  my  Lord,  she  was  ^  mens  sana* 
on  other  points,  and  was  allowed  considerable 
liberty,  and  made  herself  useful  in  the  house. 
As  to  her  husband,  why  if  the  fellow  be  really 
gone,  and  your  Lordship  is  anxious  to  know 
any  thing  of  him,  if  you  will  write  me, 
I  will  let  you  know  all  about  him*  But 
he  has  been  too  useful  a  man  to  me,  to  be  sent 
down  the  stream  on  the  first  rough  breeze. 
He's  a  cunning  dog,  and  may  only  have 
doubled  for  a  while  ;^would  your  Lordship 
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ehoode  to  take  a  turn  round  my  estaUkbinrati 
which  it,  I  believe,  as  perfect  in  its  dimpline 
as  snch  a  place  well  can  be.*^ 

His  Lordship  declined  the  honor,  he  shud- 
dered, when  he  got  again  into  his  carriage,  at 
the  idea  ofany  human  being  spending  life  unte 
the  unchecked  controul  of  a  m»R  like  Mackay, 
whose  coarse  expression,  and  levity '  of  tone 
shewed  a  hard  and  callous  mind.  It  was  pais* 
fnl  to  think  of  ail  the  indignities^  the  cruelties, 
and  the  barbarities  that  might  be  practised  is 
such  a  place,  when  the  ready  answer  was 
that  the  details  of "ihe  most  shocking  treatment 
were  the  mere  cunning  invention  of  the  com- 
plainer ;  this  removed  all  responsibility — and 
his  mind  revolted  in  sickening  horror,  when  he 
thought  that  Agnes  Raymond,  the  proud  an4 
the  beautiful,  had  been  shut  up  in  that  den  of 
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hoinati  misery  and  degradadon,  exposed  to  all 
the  tender  mercies  of  its  brutal  keepers. 

This  stirred  within  him  a  more  correct  sense 
of  the  treatment  Agnes  Raymond  had  re* 
eeived.  He  had  Imd  *  the  flattering  onction  to 
his  sonP  that  tb«r  original  faults  bad  been 
equal— 4md  wlien  he  had  recovered  from  the  first 
shcNsk,  which  the  knowledge  of  her  existence 
had  given  bim^  he  had  sedalonsly  striven 
to  work  himself  into  the  belief,  that  her  fate 
bad  been  the  natural  resnlt  of  her  own  pride, 
and  obstinacy — ^and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
himself,  and  bis  lovely  and  innocent  wife, 
to  hide  from  the  world  all  trace  of  the  con« 
nection  between  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
nobleman  and  a  degraded  being — the  relic  of 
her  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  brightest  gem,, 
when  her  beauty  was  at  its  asenith..    This  be^ 
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lief  had  been  Btrengthened  since  her  aberration 
of  intellect  had  become  known,  and  whatever 
moral  or  legal  claims  she  might  have  upon  him 
he  would,  had  it  not  been  for  the  remon- 
strances of  Scarsbrook,  have  sacrificed  them  to  his 
personal  comfort ;  not  that  he  would  have  had 
her  harshly  or  ignominiously  treated :  no,  from 
that  his  disposition  would  have  saved  her,  but 
he  would  have  taken  advantage  of  her  condi^ 
tiouy  and  have  placed  her  under  careful  but 
strict  surveillance^  in  an  abode  similar  to  the  one 
he  had  just  been  visiting. 

What  little  he  had  seen  of  it,  and  of  its 
mlister,  convinced  him,  that  to  a  creature  not 
irreclaimably  and  permanently  insane,  it  must 
be  a  very  helL  When  the  mind  is  totally 
eclipsed,  when  its  faculties  and  powers  are 
overthrown,  however  humanity  may  shudder 
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at  the  thought  of  a  fellow  creature  being  con- 
demned to  so  cruel  a  lot,  regard  for  the  inte- 
rests of  society  may  render  it  desirable,  nay 
indispensable;  but  in  other  cases,  where  reason 
at  intervals  resumes  her  sway,  and  when,  con- 
sequently, a  hope  remains  that  the  dark  cloud 
may  roll  away,  the  very  idea  is  horrible, — and 
so  the  Marquis  felt,  and  he  determined  to 
have  Agnes  Raymond  watched  over  in  some 
asylum  more  suited  to  her  sex  and  her  con* 
dition. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


**  ■  -a  viHain 

And  singular  in  his  art'* 


On  reacbiog  Vale  Hall  on  the  fourth  day  after 
bis  departure,  he  found  that  the  object,  on 
whose  account  be  had  been  absent,  was  conT 
siderably  weaker,  and  had  been  quite  free  froip. 
all  symptoms  of  mental  failing.  It  jBeemi^ 
however,  as  if|  now  that  her  mind  was  settling^ 
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down  into  calmness,  and  into  perfect  under* 
standing  that  her  bodily  powers  would  fail — the 
stimulant  which  had  borne  her  up,  through  so 
much  suffering  and  sorrow, was  the  over-wrought 
power  of  disordered  intellect,  and  now,  when 
kindness  and  attention,  and  a  disposition  to 
soothe  her  peculiar  wishes,  surrounded  her, 
her  energies  weakened  and  decayed. 

From  all  appearances,  Scarsbrook  was  of 
opinion,  that  ber  existence  would  not  long  be 
a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  his  noble  friend,  and  if 
he  deplored  her  past  career,  it  was  some  consola- 
tion to  know,  that  her  last  hours  would  be  care- 
fully and  kindly  watched  over.  The  sufferings, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  system  during  confine- 
ment, the  privations  and  toil  she  had  under- 
gone since  her  escape,  had  indeed  been  too 
much  /or  her  powers  of  endurance^  ^nd  she 
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was  slowly,  bat  oertaanly,  sinldng  into  a  pre* 
mature  grave. 

Scarsbrook  beld  repeated  eonveraatioDS  with 
ber^  and  as  ber  mind  cleared  she  no  longer 
yielded  to  her  paroxysm  of  sorrow.  It  wai 
quite  obvious  to  him  from  all  be  learnt^  that  a 
child  bad  been  bom,  undw  eiroamstanees 
which  made  it  probable  that  the  Marquis  bad 
been  a  father^ — then  followed  a  train  of  events, 
weak,  if  not  criminal  on  bw  part,  ending  with 
the  abstraction  or  destruction  of  the  infant,  and 
her  own  derangement  and  oonfinement.  AU 
this  was  distinct  and  dear,  bnt  it  afforded  no 
clue  to  the  absolute  fate  of  the  child,  and  she 
still  either  hesitated,  or  did  not  think  it  need- 
ful, to  give  the  name  of  the  man  who  bad  be* 
trayed  her  a  second  time.  Scarsbrook  vma 
unwilling  to  press  her,  choosing  rather  to  wail 
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for    the   Tolanlary   diseotaDglemeot   of    her 
ideas. 

She  wae  frequently  Tisitod  both  by  the 
Blarcfaioiieeft  and  I^ady  Scarebrook,  who  treated 
lier  with  the  greatest  kindness ;  this  made  a 
v^  BttAsible  impression  on  her,  and  as  she 
always  forbore  allusion  to  her  connexions  with 
the  Marquis,  no  restraint  was  laid  upon  their 
seeing  her  beyond  Scarsbrook's  presence.  As 
tbe  ipists  of  derangement  rolled  from  her  mind, 
and  as  feminine  sympathy  opened  her  heart, 
many  of  the  nobler  and  purer  traits  of  her 
original  eharacter  began  to  show  themselves, 
through  the  rank  growth  of  coarse  and  evil 
passsiotts,  which  had  been  generated  by  her 
bttt^  experience.  The  ladies  were  occasion- 
ally surprised  into  enquiries,  when  her  ob- 
iervations  indicated  a  knowledge  of  society, 
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totally  iDoonnsteDt  with  her  present  dependent 
state,  they  were  however,  easily  parried  by 
Searshrook,  neither  did  her  continued  residence 
at  the  Hall,  excite  any  surmiRes,  either  on  their 
part,  or  on  the  part  of  his  domesties — charitaUe 
and  humane  eondoct  npon  a  noble  scale,  hav- 
ing ever  been  one  of  the  ehaiBcteristies  of  the 
family,  and  hospitals  and  dispensaries  were 
not  then  as  now,  the  receivers-general  of  every 
distressed  being,  which  was  compelled  to  throw 
itself  on  the  kindness  of  its  fellows. 

The  party  at  the  Hall  was  now  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Lord  and  Lady  Haggerton,  and 
the  Duke  of  Eversfieldj  the  latter  was  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  to  recal  to  mind  his 
past  knowledge  of  the  Foundling.  Time  flew 
pleasantly,  and  arrangements  were  talked  of  for 
tlie  London  season.    This  concourse  of  firiends 
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natarally  withdrew  some  attetitioD  from  Agnes 
Raymond,  till  the  Marquis  received  a  letter 
from  Dn  Mackay,  announcing  that  he  was 
ready  to  ^ve  up  the  name  of  the  party  after 
whom  be  hkd  inquu-ed,  in  reference  to  an 
escaped  inmate  of  his  house,  provided  he  was 
still  anxiouis  Oa  the  subject ;  to  this  his  Lord- 
ship replied,  that  it  would  still  be  deemed  useful, 
and  in  a  day  or  two,  he  received  the  follow- 
ing pithy  epistle  from  the  worthy  disciple  of 
Esculapius : 

"  My  Lord^ 

**  May  it  please  your  Lord* 
sImP)  the  individual  after  whom  you  have  been 
enquiring,  is  a  fellow  who  has  had  as  many 
alias's  to  his  name  as  the  notorious  Captain 
Qlack,  of   swindling    celebrity;    his  present 
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gtyle  and  title  is  Monsieur  Deidamer,  and  he  is 
now  in  ^  durance  vile^'  for  some  real  or  all^sd 
conspiracy^  or  robbing,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  practised  against  a  country  booby,  who, 
on  coming  to  see  the  *  sights '  of  London,  was 
caught  by  this  Tartar.     If   the   unfortunate 
woman  who  escaped  from  my  keeping,  should 
prove  to  be  some  one  in  whom  your  Lordship 
is  interested,  I  trust,  my  Lord,  that  your  Lord- 
ship will  not  forget  the  balance  unsettled  by 
the  soi  disant  Monsieur  Deidamen 
"  I  have  my  Lord, 
'<  the  honor  to  be, 
"  your  Lordship's  very  humble  servantj 

**  Alexander  Macray/' 


Houie. 


On   the  receipt   of    this   letter^    Sir   John 
Scarsbrook    immediately    waited    on     Agnes 
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Raymond,  and  briefly  but  pointedly  infonned 
her  of  its  contents,  saying  that  be  hopisd  she 
would  furnish  him  with  such  farther  informa* 
iion,  as  might  enable  him  to  bring  the  roan 
who  had  so  cruelly  abused  her  to  punishment. 

*^  I  thank  Gh)d  for  this !  I  had  feared  I 
should  die  before  the  disclosure  was  made, — 
and  now, — ^now  I  shall  find  my  child,"  was 
her  answer.  **  It  wrings  the  confession  from 
me  of  my  6vil  doing;  repentance  and  bitter 
remorse  and  madness  were  its  fruit  I  have 
been  struggling  for  several  days  to  bring  my- 
self to  detail  to  you  this  portion  of  my  life, 
but  shame  has  kept  me  silent.  This  providen- 
tial letter  opens  the  path,  and  God  grant  that 
it  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  my  child. 

^^  I  had  laboured  with  a  light  heart  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  and  my  beautiful  child  was  daily 
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Hid  dearer  lo  me;  alreedy  I 
it  kffied  mod  neogaamd  me^  that  kt 
ittk  mgwm  npnui  mam  willingly  to  mt 
than  lo  olkcn;  that  saulae  laantled  ite  fee* 
■Hre  frBfoeotljr  what  with  me  Uuhi 
with  olhcn;  that  it  crept  more  eloteijr 
lo  mc^  and  that  it  waa  bcgimnng  lo  know  a 


^  It  wai  at  thia  timt  that  a  nson  took  reSagt 
io  the  ohecme  eoort  in  wfaieh  I  fived,  and  I 
became  the  object  of  hie  attentiooe.  Mjr  per^ 
800  had  regained  aome  of  ita  former  afipear- 
ances,  and  templed  by  tbia  and  by  my  toe 
obviooa  poTorty,  be  aeeailed  me  by  regards, 
which  for  a  period  I  repoked  reeolotely.  Bat 
a  mother'a  heart  may  be  touched  in  one  ffAnU 
and  this  point  he  discovered. 

**  I  waa  forced  to  be  abeent  much  from  my 
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humble  apartment,  and  forced  also  to  leave 
behind  me  my  infimt  He  had  nothing  to  do, 
he  obtruded  himself  into  my  room,  played  with 
and  nursed  my  innocent,  till  it  knew  him,  and 
was  pleased  to  be  with  him.  This  softened  me 
towards  him,  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  it 
was  occupied  like  myself,  and  very  willingly 
consigned  her  charge  to  any  body  who  would 
tend  it ;  and  hence  it  geiierally  happened,  that 
on  my  return,  I  received  the  smiling  and 
happy  child  from  his  arms. 

*^  By  degrees  this  led  to  familiarity  and  even 
kindness,  for,  in  addition  to  this,  he  generously 
contributed  to  my  wants,  and  forced  upon  my 
acceptance  many  little  articles  of  comfort,  to 
which,  though  I  had  now  been  for  some  time 

VOL.    Hi.  £ 
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a  atTBDger,  I  had  not  lost  tho  relish  for,  and 

my  naked  and  finrlom  apartment  assumed,  by 
his  continued  presents,  an  appearance  of  neat- 
ness^ of  which  I  felt  proud. 

**  It  was  to  my  child,  however,  that  his.a^ 
tentions  were  most  unremitting,  and  it  was  bv 
this  means  that  he  gained  influence  over  me. 
His  statements  relative  to  himself  were  suffici- 
ently  plausible ;  I  was  poor,  and,  in  an  eyil 
hour,  I  listened  to  his  language  of  attachment. 
But  I  listened  long,  his  arguments  were  base 
and  persona],  they  applied  however  to  my  con- 
dition ;  and  if  they  made  no  impression  on  m  j 
heart,  experience  opened  a  way  for  them  to  my 
reason. 

^<  Who  or  what  was  I  ? — ^a  nameless  aqd 
proscribed  creature,  a  wretch  shut  out  from  all 
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but  the  most  degraded  of  my  kind,  and  now 
tempted  by  one  professing  lore  for  me  to  re» 
same  a  decent  rank  in  society,  as  he  swore 
most  solemnly^  and  placed  in  my  hands 
docaments  to  show  that  such  was  his  proper 
position.  I  should  have  probably  escaped  his 
snares,  and  some  portion  of  my  future  misery, 
had  not  my  child  fallen  ill ;  his  tenderness  sup- 
plied all  its  wants,  both  medical  and  dietary, 
and  I  was  won  over  to  think  him  worthy  of 
my  regards.'  I  must  have  been  blinded  by 
want,  and  utterly  bewildered  by  circumstances. 
I  nnned,  but  I  sinned  under  the  sanction  of  a 
surreptitious  union.  I  left,  after  a  time,  as 
the  nominal  wife  of  this  man,  the  miser- 
able neighbourhood  where  I  had  known  the 
extreme     of    woe, — and    the    first    dawning 

E  2 
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of  happiness  in  the  person   of  my    beloved 
child. 

^^  A  very  brief  intercourse  showed  me  that 
my  husband  wns  a  man  of  proffigate  babite, 
and  that  his  statements  as  to  bia-  affidis 
were  at  variance  with  truth;  the  life  he  U 
was  most  abandoned^  and  he  ejqpeieted  ibaftl 
should  enter  fully  into  his  licentious' ^ooames. 
Daily,  as  I  clasped  my  child  to  my  breast,  didl 
sorrow  for  my  imprudence,  I  badescapediftom 
poverty  to  share  the  wages  of  a  gambleff>  and  a 
spendthrift,  and,  what  was  worse,  to  be  threat- 
ened with  a  kind  of  life  most  hateful  and  ab- 
horrent to  a  woman's  soul ;  I  bad  not  lost  my 
self  respect ;  I  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  ibn- 
portunities  by  his  companions  in  profligHcyvand 
I  now  learnt  to  loathe  him  ;•  he  laugbediSnd 
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fineered  at  our  uDion,  and  in  the'  end,  treated 
my  beautiful  and  inoffensive  child  with  harsh- 
ness. His  purposes  were  served  he  told  me 
—and  he  would  not  be  tormented  with  its  occa- 
sionid  fretfulness— God  !  how  his  unkindness 
made  me  love  it-^I  clung  to  it,  as  my  only 
dNBofori-^I  nursed  it,  and  watched  it  with  ner- 
¥oas  anxiety ;  and  when  he  threatened  to  de- 
prive me  of  it,  a  mother's  fierceness  was  roused 
within  me,  and  I  guarded  it  and  would  have 
died  in  its  defence. 

^  For  some  time,  the  state  of  things  continued 
every  day  rendering  my  condition  more  and 
more  unhappy — my  health  suffered,  and  I  be- 
came fearful  and  timid,  and  never  suffered  my 
child  to  be  a  moment  out  of  my  sight — till  one 
«nfaappy  day,  his  positive  command,  seconded 
by  something  like  violence,  forced  me  to  ac- 
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company  him  a.  6h<Mrt  distance  from  town ;  I 
was  in  an  agony  of  oneasineflB;  I  pictured 
my  absent  innocent,  till  I  worked  myself 
up  into  a  state  of  agitation^  that  could  no 
longer  be  controulled,  and  setting  bis;  wiriies 
and  commands  at  defiance»I  left  Um  t^^ 
return  borne.  I  arrived  tbere,  rushed:  intotmy 
darling's  room,  and  it  was  empty;  I  s^oghlt 
the  house  from  side  to  side— •!  called  npou 
its  name — I  implored  our  only  domestic 
to  tell  me  where  it  was — I  could  get  no 
information  from  her — ^it  was  goiie^  I  -lUl 
it  was  gone — 1  knew  I  had  beea  robbed  of  it, 
and  I  beat  my  breast  and  tore  my  hair  ia 
utter  distraction.  In  the  midst  of  my  despait 
the  villain  arrived,  and  as  he  thanked  QoA  for 
its  removal,  I  rushed  upon  him  and  demanded 
my  child — and  I  was  struck  senseless/' 
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Here  a  long  fit  of  weeping  interrupted  the 
wonaii's  narrative,  but  after  it  enbfiided  she 
resumed  as  follows— 

*^  Oh !  the  borriUe  and  dreadful  days  that 
followed  I — I  raved — I  prayed  for  my  child — 
mjr  very  heart  was  bursting  with  desire  to  be- 
fafdd  tt*^I  offered  life,  honour,  all — all  for  one 
mght  of  it*  Brutal  indignity,  savage  mockery, 
and  close  imprisonment  were  my  answer*— all 
the  rest  is  a  vague  and  fearful  dream  of  vio* 
lence  and  suffisring — till  I  found  myself  slowly 
gaining  consciousness  and  strength  in  Dr. 
Mackay'a  establishment.  But  there,  time  after 
time,  the  sense  of  my  loss  overpowered  me, 
the  U^eatment  I  had  received  must  have  warped 
my  mind,  and  they  called  me  mad,  and  as 
such  treated  me. 
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'^  Mad  I  might  Imve  been  and  woaldW  6od 
iDy  madaeaa  bad  been  eomplete-r^wvmld  to  God 
that  all  DMDtal  and  moral  parceptioo  bad  been 
lost*  Bat  it  was  not  so^  tbeimoa  and  Maokay, 
and  their  vile  companions  called  fcne  a  poor 
lanatic — ^but  ask  me  no  more^  my  sool  loatiies 
the  memory — I  curse  the  fiends  itbat.  abased 
me,  and  even  my  hardened  brow  bums  with 
shame.  1  escaped ;  my  mind,  for  a  time  was 
chaos ;  I  wandered  far  away  Ull  the  sense  of 
liberty  roused  me  into-  recollection :  and  by 
dint  of  begging  and  assuming  a  gipsy  diess,  I 
prowled  about  London  safely. 

<^  My  first  visit  was  to  the  neighbourhood 
from  whence  my  child  had  been  stolen; 
it  was  changed,  and  no  such  a  person 
as  I  spoke  of  was  remembered  as  having  re- 
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sided  tliere.  I  bad  been  shut  from  the  world, 
and  I  came  back  into  it  with  the  same  feelings 
with  which  I  bad  quitted  it, — all  cltse  was 
changed.^  I  sought  out  the  proud  mansion  of 
Trevor  d'Harcourt«-that  still  stood — I  gained 
acbeas  to  its  interior,  by  ministering  to  the 
fcdliea  of  the  dctmestics ;  and  I  again,  after  the 
lajHettf  years,  saw  him  who  had  been  tlie  ori- 
ginal cause  of  my  ruin  :  saw  him  high  in  rank 
and  station — saw  him  cherishing  another  wife, 
-^and  I  thought  of  his  child. 

>^  My  heart  swelled,  had  I  been  near  him,  I 
should  have  rushed  into  his  presence.  I  fol- 
lowed bis  steps, — I  traced  him  in  his  journies, 
— *I  suffered  many  hardships, — and  I  began  to 
vow  vengeance  against  him.  I  met  him, — I 
taunted  bim,— *I  threatened  him.     I  saw  the 

£  5 
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blood  forsake  big  cbeeks,  and  I  felt  I  bad  him 
in  my  power.  I  asked  for  my  child,  bis  sight 
stirred  in  me  strange  emotions ;  and  I  feared  I 
was  again  mad — if  it  be  madness  never  to  for- 
get a  mother's  woecu 

^<  You  know  the  rest>  my  fits  have  returned) 
but  they  are  now  gone  for  ever.  Slowly  and 
dimly  my  memories  have  risen  up  wkbin  ma, 
till  now  they  have  assumed  shape  and  consis- 
tency.  I  look  back  on  a  long  series  of  dreadful 
barbarities,  and  my  heart  rests  upon  my  child 
and  my  husband.  I  have  seen  the  one,  may 
God  grant  that  I  may  see  the  other*  He,  the 
Author  of  all  GU>od,  has  chastened  my  spirit—* 
I  would  not  injure  him,  I  would  not  disturb 
the  happiness  of  his  lovely  companion.  I  am 
no  longer  fit  to  take  up  my  station  beside  him. 
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I  have  been  too  fiimiliar  with  all  that  k  wretched 
and  Tieious  to  place  myself  side  by  ride  with 
those  pure  beings  who  have  never  lived  oat  of 
their  proper  sphere. 

<<  The  wretched  man  who  completed  mjr 
ruin,  I  have  no  doubt  put  my  blessed  child  out 
of  my  keeping  i  but  I  feel  assured  that  it  lives, 
bot  where  and  how  is  known  only  to  One— 
and  He  will,  I  trust,  now  bring  it  to  light." 

<^  Your  story  is  indeed  a  dark  and  a  sad  one, 
and  I  trust  with  you,  that  this  man^s  delin* 
quency  will  prove  the  dawn  of  a  happier  day 
for  you.  His  actions  shall  be  most  thoroughly 
examined  into,  and  I  would  fain  liope  that  his 
present  condition  will  be  the  means  taken  by 
providence  to  restore  you  your  lost  child,  as 
well  as  punishing  him  for  his  barbarous  treat* 
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ment  of  yoa.  No  pains  shall  bo  spared  to 
bring  the  truth  to  light:  I  will  myself  go  to 
Town,  and  make  every  necessary  enquiry,  for 
"u  hich  purpose  we  will  reduce  your  narrative  to 
writing.'* 

<*  May  God  bless  you,  Sir  John  Scarsbrook^ 
and  may  your  errand  of  mercy  prosper !  then 
I  shall  die  contented  and  in  peace,  satisfied  by 
knowing,  that  my  child  will  have  a  careful  and 
honorable  protector.  May  her  fate  be  happier 
than  mine»'' 

Two  days  were  spent  in  the  society  of  his 
noMe  guests,  and  in  making  such  memorandsi 
as  to  dates  and  circumstances,  as  would  enable 
him  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  man's  state- 
ments, provided  he  were  disposed  to  make  any; 
^d  on  the  third  day  after  the  receipt  of  Dr. 
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Mackay's  communication,  Scarsbrook  left  Vale 
Hall,  in  his  travelling  carriage,  for  Town, 
being  the  first  time  he  had  been  separated  from 
his  wife  since  their  anion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


*'  Eventus  stultorum  magigter." 

Fab, 


The  last  time  the  reader  saw  Sir  John 
Manford  was  when  returning  from  his  bankers, 
after  having  ascertained  that  he  had  been,  by 
some  strange  ju^leraent,  robbed  of  no  small 
sum  of  money.  He  would  gladly  have  kept 
this  loss  to  himself,  but  its  mysterious  abstrac- 
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tion  so  weighed  upon  his  mind^  that  on  arriv- 
ing at  Factory  Hall,  his  wife  and  mother,  his 
usual  advisers,  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
transaction, 

"  The  Lord  be  gracious  to  us,"  exclaimed 
the  old  lady,  ^^  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  us  ! — 
It's  well  thou'rt  so  rich,  Johnny,  or  we  should 
have  been  clean  ruinated  !" 

**  Why  John,*'  said  his  wife,  "  I  didna  think 
thee  had  been  such  a  fool  as  that  lad.  But 
prithee  how  did  it  happen.  It  seems  mighty 
curious  to  me/' 

Now  Manford's  cogitations  had  already  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of 
the  when,  the  where,  and  the  how  the  cheque 
bad  been  signed — and  this  was  during  his  fit 
of  intoxication,  at  the  house  of  the  friend  of 
Helen's  husband,  that  of  Monsieur  Deidamer. 
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It  was  aot  unii9ual  io  the  orgies  of  himself  and 
his  brother  maoufaeturers,  who  had  rapidly 
riseo  to  affluence,  to  boast  of  their  gains,  and 
as  vouchers  for  these  boasts,  sign  cheqaes  for 
large  amounts.  These  signatures  were  amongst 
their  frolics,  and  led  to  no  further  evils  tliaa 
the  waste  of  the  paper  on  which  they.w^i;^ 
written.  It  was  a  species  of  boasting  pepulia^ 
to  the  people,  but  it  had  been  carefully, 
watched  by  Count  Hartmann,  whose  notions 
of  the  wealth  of  these  sons  of  trade  bad  partly 
been  formed,  from  seeing  how  familiarly  thou-, 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  w^e  thus  thrown 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Manford's  shrewd  sense  soon  convinced  him» 
that  this  prank  had  been  practised  in  LondoQ, 
when  in  his  cups,  and  that,  however  safe  it 
might  be  in  the  country  and  amongst  his  own 
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set  of  acquaintaniseB,  it  was  sometliing  more 
thkii'a'  jok^  in  dthef  places.  This  ex(>]anatioh 
tHbagb  pirobabW  and  obvioas,  hardly  satisfied 
hlBHiife. 

^'1*1' don't  know,  J<An,  it's  mighty  curious 
HBi^^th^  botitd  sign  away  ten  thousand  pounds 
iMt'Svlij^/'  1V%y  didna  the  Count  take  care 
df  iliie^6Mor  why  couldna  thee  keep  thyself 
sober?'* 

**  Why  thee  sees,  Nancy,  it's  very  easy  now 
to  see  that  I've  made  a  fool  of  myself.  And  as 
for  that  Count,  why  it's  my  belief  he's  no  great 
things  after  all.  But  it's  no  use  making  a 
piece  of  work  about  it  here ;  I'm  determined 
to  be  off  again  to  London,  and  see  these 
chaps." 

<^  If  thee  goes,  John,  I  go  too,"  said  his 
wife,  ^^  thou'rt  not  fit  to  be  trusted  in  London ; 
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just  see  what  a  fool  they  made  thee  when  there 
was  nobody  with  thee.  I  will  go»'*  she  coa* 
tinued,  seeing  a  negative  expression  in  Mui* 
ford's  £Eu:e,  "  so  don't  thee  say  a  word 
John." 

Manford,  who  knew  his  wife's  moral  tempe-^ 
rament  too  well  to  think  of  standing  in  her 
way,  when  she  assumed  a  decided  and  dogmata*^ 
cal  tone,  acquiesced  with  the  best  grace  he 
could  command.  He  also  called  to  his  coun- 
cils his  brother  Thomas,  the  father  of  the 
Countess,  for  although  unwilling  to  charge  the 
Count  with  being  a  party  concerned  in  the 
swindle,  he  nevertheless  strongly  suspected 
him.  Thomas  Man  ford  listened  to  his  state- 
ment with  no  small  surprise. 

**  Thou  must  have  given  that  cheque,  John, 
in  some  wagering  way  I  should  think,  as  I'll 


b 
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ne^er  believe  they  would  have  taken  it.  It's 
worth  seeing  after,  however,  and  the  Coant 
may,  perhaps,  help  thee  oat  of  the  scrape." 

'^  Ham — Thomas, — ^perhaps  he  may, — bat 
we'll  see.  Just  go  to  Manchester  for  me,  and 
get  me  the  number  of  the  notes,  and  the  de- 
ecription  of  the  fellow  that  got  it  cashed,  and 
aek  '«ia  how  I  had  best  proceed." 

«  Well,  m  do  that,"  was  the  answer,  «  and 
I  don't  know  if  I  wont  go  to  London  too. — 
Nelly  does  na  seem  right,  and  I've  a  curiosity 
to  see  her." 

^^  Just  as  thee  likes,  Thomas,  for  that,  only 
don't  take  thy  wife.  Mine  will  go,  but  she'll 
be    quite    enough    of    the     womankind     for 


us." 


<*  Well,  well,  I  must  see  if  I  can  contrive 
it,"  and  so  the  brothers  parted ;  Sir  John  to 
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attend  to  bis  basiness  affidrs,  and  to  arrange 
for  his  second  and  unwonted  absence* 

Thomas  Manford  found  means  to  satisfy  bis 
wife,  tjiat  her  presence  at  borne  would  be  best 
for  her  during  his  projected  journey,  taiA'tk 
week  after  Sir  John  Manf<M*d  bad' qmtted 
London,  be  was  again  within  its  preeinot^; 

The  first  step  of  the  party  was,  vei^fikalfii- 
rally,  to  proceed  towards  Baker  Sbvet,  intends 
iog  to  domiciliate  themselves,  in  a  family  wirf, 
with  the  Countess.  Thomas  Manford  was 
much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  Towii^, 
and  as  they  were  set  down  at  a  given  number 
in  the  street,  said,  he  little  thought  that  a 
child  of  his  would  ever  have  lived  in  such  a 
place. 

«*  Well,  here  we  are,"  said  Sir  Jobii,  «  Pte 
a  notion  they'll  be  rather  surprised.'^ 
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.  **  Dear-a-ine^  I  am  glad/'  reechoed  Mrs. 
Manford,  *^  for  Fid  terribly  tired>  aad  want  my 
iejk  1 1  wonder  wliat  Helen  will  say." 
-.  WbiUt  the  chaise-driver  was  afnisting  Mrs. 
]yifm^r4»  stiff  and  sore  with  her  long  ride,  to 
j^^^s<^eg9d,i.Manford  advanced  to  the  door  of 
No.  ^jf^jam  wap  it  till  he  had  pulled  lustily  at 
.^jjif^^j!^!*.  .that  he  became  aware  of  certain  ap- 
poaraoces  ^hout  the  exteriori  indicative  of  an 
untenanted  mansion.  He  looked  at  the  win* 
4pwS|.^i»d»  greatly  to  his  astonishment,  beheld 
%  jdacjard,  with  the  announcement,—^  This 
Hoof^e  to  Let,  apply  at  No.  13,  Threadneedle 

Street,  City.'* 

.J  /<  Jley-dayl"  exclaimed  he,  steppng  back, 
**  how's  this,"  and  the  trio  stood  in  blank 
^^ttisbmenty. gating  upwards  at  the  tiers  of 
shuttered  windewsi.  >  / 
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'<  Grod  be  gracious  to  me  !"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ford,  "  hoVs  this  ?* 

"  Lord  bless  us  I**  said  Manford,  the  father, 
^  what's  become  of  *em«*' 

This  inteijectional  conversation  was  broken 
in  upon,  by  the  driver  asking  for  his  fare.  ] 

<*  Stop  a  bit  my  lad,  perhaps  we  shall  want 
a  lift  somewhere  else,"  was  Sir  John's  reply. 

'<  Shall  I  ring  the  <  ary'  bell.  Sir,"  asked  the 
driver,  <*  maybe  there's  somebody  below." 

**  Yes,  ring  away." 

The  noisy  peal,  however,  bronght  no  answer, 
and  an  application  at  the  next  door  produced 
no  result,  beyond  a  vague  reply,  that  they  kne^ 
nothing  about  No.  44. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Manford,  **  that's  queer 
at  any  rate  !  not  to  know  nothing  of  their  next 
door  neighbour.     London's  a  queer  place." 
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Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  the  party, 
but  to  carry  themselves  and  their  surmises 
back  to  the  Inn,  and  to  seek  for  their  tea  and 
their  home  somewhere  else,  than  under  the 
roof  of  Count  Hartmann. 


98  VLEBBTAMS 


CHAPTER  Vll. 


"  Nil  fuit  unquam  sic  impar  sibL' 


Amongst  other  documents  furnished  to 
Manford,  by  his  Manchester  bankers,  was  ih« 
name  and  address  of  a  lawyer,  skilled  in  all 
infraotions  of  the  *  lex  pecunise.'  To  this 
gentleman  Sir  John  addressed  himself,  aadt 
after  a  brief  consultation,   a  couple  of  well- 
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trained  and  active  disciples  of  Jonathan  Wild, 
were  in  the  office,  to  he^r  from  him  the  par'^ 
ticulars  of  the  aflFair,  for  the  unravelling  of 
wliich  their  services  were  deemed  needful. 

Greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Man- 
fordsy  no  sooner  had  these  officials  heard  the 
name  and  residence  of  Deidamer,  than  one  of 
them,  eyeing  the  other  with  a  knowing  obli« 
^uity  of  vision,  said— ^ 

"  Aye,  aye,  a  regular  trap," 

**  Why,  do  you  know  any  thing  about  tbat^ 
chap,"  asked  Thomas  Man  ford. 

"  Aye,  aye,  Sir,  we've  beeti  on  the  look 
out  for  him  a  good  while — but  he's  a  sharp 


'un." 


**  A  sharp  'un  ! — what  does  thee  mean  by 
that?" 

VOL.   III.  F 
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"  Ol^  a  regular  loogJieaded /ellow,  op  ta 
•Yery  things  and  not  to  be  caugbt  wiib  dui£" 

.>^What  ymi  mean  to  say  he's  %  T98eai^  X 
suppose." 

.  <«TfaafB  it,  Sir,  axaetlj,.  FU  uphold  b|at,^to 
be  as  great  a  rascal  as  any  man  in  XiQz^on/^r^., 

*<  Well,  and  wbatV  his  Irieod  Coont  Jgfaftn 
mann  ?  as  you  seem  to  know  so  mocli.v  i^^tl^ 
one,  .you  may  perhaps  know  somethtqg  aboQlt 
the  other."  ..i/ 

^*  Birds  of  a  feather — birds  of  a  fealJiier,  not 
a  piu  to  choose,  only  the  Count's  $paiewhat 
more  of  a  fool." 

^'  In  God's  name,  what  are  they,"  exclaimed 
Manford. 

"  Why,  you  see.  Sir,  its  not  jq^ted^  easy  to 
say  what  they  be,  they're  g^ntlbmenin  s^  wt^$ 
Deidamer's  a  real  clever  fellow,  and:  one  of 


•J«^*  1 
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the  irteiidfest  of  the  gambling  bouse  keepers^ 
Hudc  HaHmantii  ae  be  6atlB  hiin^f,  why  I  don't 
knorr  trfaat  to  call  hkn,  be'e  a  sort  of  hanger 
on  of  late  at  Deidam^r's." 
'  ^^-^felF,  thett,  how  are  we  to  get  hold  of 

r 

'em  ?'^' Not  much  ehance  of  doing  any  good) 
bot  we-'  most  try»  At  any  rattd  it's 
<if  ^greai'^ooBsequon^  that  we  should  know 
Wfaalf  sort  of  a  fist  this  Count  is  that  5ve'ye 
caught,"  said  Sir  John  Manford,  turning  to 
bis  brother. 

*^  That  it  is ;  wd  seem  to  have  bought  a 
pig  in  a  poke^  and  paid  to  some  tune  for 
Mm;'? 

Summonses  were  issued  for  th^  apprehend 
^n  of  Deidamer,  and  some  confederates j  on 
the  d^sition  of  Manford,  and  the  two  Bow^ 
street  jaekalls  set  off  on  their  quest 

F    2 
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When  Mrs*  Manfixrdwas  made  aoquaiiited 
with  the  character  of  the  CovaUf  date  raised 
her  bands  and  eyes,  and  eicclaiaied-^ 

^*  Oh  liord  !  oh  Lord !  what  will  beeooou^of 
poor  Nelly.  Oh,  what  a  rascalr-'^vhttt  fo^s 
we've  been  to  be  sure/' 

"  Aye,  Nancy,  we're  regularly  dene  liy  Ibis 
foreigner,  I've  a  notion.  Twenty-five  t]p#iisiiii4 
pounds  at  a  blow ;  we've  paid  the  piper  to  seoie 
purpose*"  . 

After  a  brief  absence,  the  ^  officials'  re- 
turned, reporting  that  Deidamer  was  *  non 
est  inventus/  This  led  to  a  still  farther  won- 
der and  consternation  ;  and  the  manufacturers 
declared  themselves  perfectly  non-plussed.— 
Instructions  were,  however^  given  for  an  active 
enquiry,  and,  as  nothing  farther  could  be  done, 
the  aggrieved  parties  thought  of  turning  home- 
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wardfli  the  disappoiiitment  having  completely 
qudiled  tbeir  dispoBition  for  sight  seeing.  Mrs. 
Manford  expressed  herself  quite  disgusted  with 
LondoDenB,  and  declared,  very  eitipbatically, 
that  she  sfaoold  be  imrefal,  in  future^  in  admit* 
ting  them  to  Factory  Hall. 
^^9n.<liis  state  of  mind  the  wealthy  plebeians 
tflifiaii»^  till  the  following  morning,  having 
Mtdved  to  remove  themselves  to  the  country 
aoring  the  day. 


|«2  ^  nUEMIANS 
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CHAPTER  Vilif, 


V*"  ot  iaffi 
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^  How  fidl  of  brlns  in  tlus  woricH^^igr  ff^iP^.* 


!•• 


,  Thc  i^dage  of  ^  hcmor  amonfvt  tfaievei,'* 
•ometknes  me^ts  with  a  notable  exenplifieB- 
tioD^  in  a  very  natural  piece  ef  TiHainy;.  That 
Aieves  are  very  honorable  laeuraiUMiggillHiii- 
selves  may  be  true,  but  men,  whose  niiiids  are 
snnlc  in  nioral  guilt,  mustliato  lobar  eo^cejK 
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tions  of  the  terms  ^  meam  et  (uam.'    Count 
HartmanD  bad  latdy  had  this  truth  iUoatratad . 
to  him  in  the  moat  striking  manner. 

The  trick  whioh  had  deprived  Sir  John 
Manfocd  of  his  diequoi  had  been  sanctioned 
by  his  worthy  rcladve,  in  so  far  that  he  had 
led  him  on  to  do  that  which  Hartomnn  knew 
Um  to  be  in  the  hadbit  of  doing,  and  this  with 
an  nnderstandiDg,  that  a  eertain  ahare  of  the 
proceeds  were  to  be  paid  to  him  for  his  eom4« 
vapce.  No  sooner,  therefore,  bad  the  ^deed 
been  done,'  than  Dddamer  posted  off  to  Man- 
.idnster,  and  by  dint  of  raind  traveUk^  had 
■seared  Jiis  money  on  the  following  4iv&ahg. 
Ah  equally  sapid  joum^  brought  him  ba4c  4o 
/Town,  and  instant  arrangemaiits  were  made 
t  ^DP  a  rsmovni* 
>  /{ie  had,,  since  Hartamnn's  retun^rSi^e^ovdy 


Mkmted  lum,  «b4  with  the  aid  *<df  hh  fteraie 
had^^Mtrived  to  win  over  the  besotted 
Cotint;  and  •eosi&dcKrabte  portion  ^htewife^ 
Ibrtone,  at^  H  has  beMr  lAreadj^  hinted,  Itid 
ipaaeed  into  hid  biftnk.  Mew  tl&  ki^  ^i^ifiMu 
jhtioiii  and  the  eash  ho  had  pfM^MH  ^dh 
Manftrd's  eareleMneas,  appeal^  to  JRmii'iiyi 
admirable  opportnni^  for  a  eantiiiig^lioto^df 
foUcjr;  and  he  oame  to  the  vmy  bOttorsl^le 
Mebhition  of  appropriating  thesenlOtiieffto  Mi 
iole  use  and  profit^  and  to  quit  Ehglaod.  No 
huill  of  this  sort  escaped  him,  on  the  Oontrary, 
it  was  .essential,  that  Hartmann  shonld  be  kept 
^^^iet,  till  he  was  fairiy  out  of  the  way;  and 
lor  this  purpose,  he  made  no  opposifba  to  hte 
joining,  ia  his  excursion*  -  ^  ' 

The  Count's  fiiculties  were  not  so  ohtnse  bat 
ti>a.t  he  QOttld  see  the  prudence  of  Pridam  tit's 
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ii^akfof^ry  abfieocei  till  Manford  had  digested 
and  folly  reooverod  from  his  •lK>ek:  and  he 
/d^o  fekthat  it  wooMs  on  the  whole^  be  advis^ 
,abfe  .to  .romoTiO  .biipself  for  a  space.  Of  all 
^b^,^9}iei|aiag  the  Countess  wasi  of  oourse,  in 
^iKtter  ^^rance,  and  she  had  accompanied  her 
Jbf^sbap4  on  his  toor,  expecting  a  change  of 
ll^eMijmkd  perhaps  some  amusement. 
n:.{lr'«jhas  been  already  made  known,  that  a 
lariowfettd  speedily  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
th6  party*  Hartmann  wanted  his  diTision  of 
the  spoil,  and  this  Deidamer  steadily  declined 
giving^  till  an  explosion  took  place,  and  tlm 
Countess  was  condemned  to  witness  her  bus** 
band  transformed  into  a  wild  beast,  by  hid 
angry  and  fierce  passions.  Her  situation  oft 
bowd  the  vessel  was  miserable;  Hartmann's 
rage  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  recrimination^ 

F  5 
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Aal  poawd  between  Umand  Deidomer  opened 
to  her  a  history  of  villuny  of  whioh  eboi  vodd 
eemprehend  only  a  part ;  boi  ii  was.  safficiient 
to  shew  faerinto  what  handa  aha  bad  .'.fii^tn* 
La  belle  Julie  alao  shewed  her  4niia€daai% 
and  Helen'a  wvmiaiily  pride  was  abandantly 
shooked  by  all  she  heard  and -sAw*. ;'.. 

It  had  been  Dekbuner's  plan  to  haveianded 
bis  *  friendt^  either  at  Ghiemsey.or  Jersey^  as 
BNght  have  been  most  conyenient ;.  and  then  to 
have  proceeded  with  his  booty  to  ihe  Cooti>- 
nent.  The  vessel  in  whioh  they  were  embarked 
was  one  of  those  active  tradn's — half  soing* 
gler,  half  frigate^ — that  carried  on  the  im« 
nense  contraband  traffic  between  England  and 
the  rest  oi  Europe,  during  the  war.  Bad 
weather^  however,  impeded  their  conrse,  and 
Ibis  brought  out  also  a  swarm  of  French  prira* 
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ieBTti  ^nd  the  cifti»taiii  deemed  it  pnideot  to 
alter  hie  Aooree. 

rAfter  several  dayi»  spent  on  board,  tbo 
paaMigeffe  were  landed  at  Southampton^  Den 
danunr  iooidag  anxioiuly  out  for  another  con* 
Tegrnnm^  and  the  Count  as  anxiously  to  bring 
him  to  terms.  Failing  in  this,  he  resolved  to 
denonheehim,  forgetting  that  his  own  hands 
were  any  thing  but  pure.  Deidamer^  however^ 
proved  above  his  match,  and  seeing  no  iinme* 
diate  chance  of  getting  away,  he  returoed  to 
Town,  trusting  to  his  own  resources  to  keep 
oat  of  harm's  way,  and  firmly  resolved  to  re* 
tain  the  Count's  money. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  aggrieved  and  the 
aggrieving  parties  arrived  in  London,  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  The  Countess,  from  fatigue 
and  terror  had  suffered  dreadfully :  and  wfai^ 
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«vev  was  the  copaeqaenee  slie  dfttermined  to 

■ 

xctuTD  home,  the  Count's  conduct  having  fiUed 
her  with  disgust  In  her  present  state^  how- 
ever,  it  waa.imposaiblei  and  .she  wa»  settled  in 
a  8«cond<-rate  hatel|  to  recruit,  whilst  her  ba»« 
band  was  unceasing  in  his  Tttupeimtii^nBl  and 
vows  of  vengeance,  and  commenced  Mtive^ipe? 
]rati<m8  against  Deidamer.  .;     tf  - 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  eta  which  the 
Idanfords  had  fixed  to  leave.  London,  ;they 
were  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by  the  County 
in  proprift  personfi,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
*•  legal  guardians,'  who  had  been  out  in  quelle 
of  him  and  his  friend. 

''  Hah,  mine  dear  lather-mrJaw,  and  mine 
worthy  Sir  John,  and  mine  dear  D^s*^  Mani* 
ford,  how  much  gladness  is  this.  I  beea  rob-* 
bed — you  been  robbed,  by  one  great  villain." 
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His  reeepUon  was  any  thing  but  c-^rdial ;  a 
h^avy  gloom  sat  on  Sir  John's  brow  as  be 
aaswered— • 

^-  ^^May  b^  Count,  may  be,  we  shall  soon  see 
that;    Where's  yoar  friend  Deidamer?*' 
<*^  Ifob^  mine  dear  ^r  John,  no  friend,  but  a 
gr^at  villain/' 

"  It's  a  pity  but  you'd  told  us  that  sooner,—* 
bdt  whereas  Helen  ?"  said  the  father. 
"^  ^Hah  I  mine  poor  wife ;  she  has  the  sickness 
at  mine  hoteh" 

-  "  And  where  is  this  hotel  ?"  said  Mrs.  John 
Manford,  <*  it's  my  opinion  yon  have  used  her 
shamefully — poor  Nelly  has  not  been  used  to 
your  foreign  ways,  Count.  But  let  me  know 
wbel%  she  is,  that  I  may  take  her  a  bit  of  eom-^ 
fort,  poor  lass." 


no  VLtVtlAVS      '■■■' 

The  DeceMaiy  inforviatioQ  teTiDg  betti  gfcmth 
Manford,  the  father,  an  A  Mrs:  John 'B&ttfbrd 
proceeded  forthwith  to  the  place  indicated, 
leaving  Sir  John  and  ih^dMi^ttaiigitiheir 
own  baitlee.*  s  ■'  ^-  '*-*r'\v.i'htij^: 

The  Coifnteie  bad,  indeed,  need  ojf  *  a)l)tt^^ 
comfort/  as  her  aunt  named  i^  -Ag^Urikm  ol 
mind  and  fittigne  of  body  havings ^ngrtil  "ee- 
Tctreljr  apon  her,  and  she  was  labonri^gi  under 
a  itTierc  attadc  of  nervous  fever.  « OBet  ^endt 
were  ffaoclced  at  her  changed  and  wretdied 
appearance ;  Mrs.  Manford,  a  woman  of  sensi- 
bility, in  her  own  way,  and'  uponr  peculiar  oc» 
casions,  was  loud  in  her  expressions'of  kind* 
ness  and  commiseratioD ;  and  the  &tber  sat 
down  beside  his  sick  and  unhappy  child,  wtid 
mentally  compared  the  Uooming^gir]^  .who  had 
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latdy  left  bis  honei  as  the  flowar  of  his  flodc^ 
and  the.  tiroe  worn  and  weeping  creature  before 

*s^*a^T     '    \.  '- 

.  <<  QA  rabbit  hw,  NeHy,"".  be  said,  taking  her 
baming  band  in  bis,  **  od  rabbit  him,  but  thee 
flballgo  tbjr  ways  home  wi'  us,  and  we'll  have 
no  SBtfwe  to  do  wi'  him/' 

-l*  That  thee  shall-^b,  what  a  scant  o'  grace 
he.  must  be,  to  be  sure*  But  do  tell  us  all 
abont  it,"  Mrs.  Manfbrd  continued^  her  femi- 
nine curiosity  prevailing  over  her  sorrow. 

'^  No^  no,  not  now,  Nancy,"  said  the  more 
prudent  father,  <^  let  her  have  a  little  rest^  she 
seems  sadly  broken  down." 

^^  Ob,  aunt^  don't  leave  me,  I  shall  soon  be 
better;  and  if  I  could  but  get  down  home 
again^  I  should  feel  comfortable/' 
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<<  No^  no,  I  wont  lesve  theev — ^biit  wfa€rflf?«r 
has  ibee  been  ?' 

Munford  ■eeiog  there  was  no  hdp  fera 
gottippiog  diacoarse^  thougbt  it  beat  -to  ieoire 
tham  to  tbemtelvea.  He  aecertamedl  that  tiUi 
booae  waa  decent  and  reapeetabley  and -hatitg' 
procured  the  aid  of  a  medical  man,  and  nuJk 
arrangements  for  establishing  their  own  quar- 
ters there,  he  went  in  search  of  his  brother, 
Sir  John. 

A  few  home  questions  brought  out  a  part  of 
the  truth  respecting  the  entertainment  at  Dei- 
damer's,  and  its  consequences.  The  Count, 
however,  declared  very  solemnly  that  his  kte 
friend  was  ^  one  great  swindler,'  but  as  for 
himself,  ^  he  was  one  great  honest  man.' 

This  conclusion  the  Manfords  very  reason- 


I 
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ablydoabted,  and  therefore  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  his  motions,  availing  theinselves  of 
his  exasperation  against  his  confrfcre^  to  secure 
him  in  order  to  bring  4>nt  the  whole  troth.  As  to 
tlm  reooverjr  of  the  money,  that  appeared  a 
fl^Mewliat  doubtful  matter  even  in  a  legal  point 


k 
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CHAPTER  IX 


.y 


««  Ydu  muBt  not  think  ?'.'// 

That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  duUi 
Tliat  we  can  let  our  beard  be  ahook-*-^ 
And  think  it  pastiuie.** 


Fob  several  days  after  tfae  retarn  of  Cemil 
HartdiaiiDy  hie  wife  oontiiiiied  in  a  rery  crilieal 
state,  and  serious  apprehensioaa  were  exitK" 
laiaed  for  her  life.  She  raved  hieessantiy 
,  about  iKune  and  her  sisters^  and  in  di^  bope 
of  quieting  her  uneasiness  a  basty  summoiis 
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was  dispatched  into  the  ooantry,  and  on  the 
third'day)  her  mother  and  two  of  her  daugh- 
ters arrived  in  London  ;  their  presence  seemed 
to  aflPord  her  relief  and  her  condition  effectu- 
ally  remoyed  every  trace  of  the  foolish  quarrel, 
which  hadj  to  some  very  considerable  extent, 
led  to  the  catastrc^e. 

Whilst  their  attention  and  sympathy  was 

thns  vividly  directed  towards  her,  the  vigilance 

and  activity  of  their    two  assistant  officials 

su&red  no  abatement,  and  Deidamer  hanng, 

at  length,  made  his  own  arrangements  suffered 

^  mmiaetf  to  be  apfirebended.  The  eharge  against 

:iiiiii  appeared  simple  and  easy  enough  ^to  pro- 

nonnce  judgm^at  upon;   but, -nevertheless^  it 

/t^raa  difficult  to  bring  home  <lo  him  any  precise 

c>f|«d  definite  infraction  >  of  the  law,  and  it  was 

ji<4baivbt  fiecessary  to  midce  Hartmann  a  party 
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iii  n  eoQtfpiraej^  to  defraud  Sir  Jobn  Man- 
ford* 

'  Tbcf  itf naW  baseness  of  tHe  man  shone  forth 
abnndantly  dcMng  all  tlieie  t»h>c«edIngBi  he 
wim  alike  ittieaiittble  «f  shame  or  sekise  oP  gdlft^ 
evM  when  his  i^Uusive  dealings  we)^€rf\il)yiil-' 
knowledged)  he  treated  the  Whole  ieUMAr  as' itt' 
exeellent  jest,  played  upon  the  long  |(iiiyil'^'<<f 
his  wife^s  famille.'  Not  sa  the  mamifkctiirer^ 
any  thing  but  this  they  might  hare  forgiven^;, 
with  them  money  was  the  ^  risible  QoA*  before 
which  they  worshipped,  and  any  act  tehding  to 
injure  its  shrine  was  worse  thap  saorilege. 


"  He  who  steals  my  pone  skedt  trash,^ 

4 

by  tio  means  applied  to  the  contents  of*  the 
purses  of  tl^  e  rich  plebdans.    IfaHmann  might 
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have  commuted  .almost  any  other  offence  with 
perfect  impunity,  except  the  one  that  his 
DfMTow  and  avaricious  mind,  bad  stumbled 
upon. .  Their  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong 
w»r^y  9f  course,  something  like  those  of  the 
r^^  fgifrmankind:  but  departures  from  the  plain 
P|i|^h,pf  hoofesty.  and  morality  were  not  aito* 
gfjtb^/iovelties  to  themselves,  and  in  a  person 
of  .the  Count's  supposed  rank,  it  must  liave 
been  a  desperately  flagrant  crime,  that  would 
hjftve  sufllced  to  have  made  them  abandon  or- 
discountenance  him^  had  this  crime  been  di^ 
rected  a^nst  any  body  or  any  thing  not  con- 
nected  with  themselves.  As  it  was,  he  had 
brought  into  play  against  him  the  men,  on 
account  of  the  conspiracy,  and  its  successful 
termination — and  on  the  other  the  females 
^ere  furiouj3,.partly  on  account,  pf  the  robbery^. 
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and  partly  on  aoc!onnt  of  Helen*  -  The  regta& 
of  the  ladies  woold  have  «ded  him  material^ 
at  thie  juncture^  as  wonen  are  Srery^deeideff^ 
and  teoaidoas  partisans  when  their '  fimeies  ave^ 
engaged.  Hartnuuin  was  thu»  placed  as^naa^ 
favorably  with  his  new  emmexioua  aacati  «v«tti 
be  imagined.  Nothing  daunlqdi^^*  bo«tver/<ffaiM 
grinned  and  talked  as  usual,  till  he 
a  most  pestilent  fellow ;  and  the  ptirty  ^U^ 
pressed  themselves  not  only  Ured  bat  asbamsd-" 

of  him.  

In  fact  the  plebeians  were  beteme  award 
that  in  their  wish  for  a  titled  8on4n»IaW,  they  ■ 
had  overlooked  every  otlier  qiiali6cation,  snd 
us  he  now  stood  out  before  them  in  Us  naked 
meanness  and  rascality,  their  pride  Und/sell^ 
love  suffered  maiiy  grievous  tw]ngei^  Tb&f 
had  exulted  over  their  neighbours^  bad  talked 
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of  the  Countess^Bod  assumed  no  small  *  state 
andiCerBmoBy'  in  their  social  circle.    Sir  John 
Manifold^,  mad  a  Coontees  united  in  one  family, 
biMl  nalurally  made  that  family  the  ikshionable 
leaderS)  amongst  a  set  of  people,  who  could 
beast  of  no  sneh  adventitious  attractions,  and 
nolvto.  bo  stripped  like  the  ass,  or  magpie  of 
tbe.ifiiblia«^it  stung  them  home,  and  in  place  of 
blaming  their  oi?n  blindneiss  and  prccipftancy, 
they^^^threw  the  entire  onus  upon  the  unlucky 
County  and  they  began  to  wonder  what  their 
*^  Nelly  could  have  seen  in  the  fellow  to  make 
her  marry  him." 

After  very  severe  sufferings,  which  her 
youth  and  original  good  constitution  bore  her 
through,  the  yet  unconscious  object  of  these 
expressions,  began  to  exhibit  some  symptoms 
erf*  amendment.    Herdelirum  moderated — and 
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•lowiy  and  fwUy  the  faculties  of  attealiea  med 
jndfttent  again  diqilayed  -  diemseivea.*  -  ilir 
raiablmg  and  inoobereoeei  were  90W  ehicijr 
directed  tinrards  her  miworthj  huihaad^ 
whom  she  seemed  to  remember  with  perfect 
horror,  and  especial  pains  were  taken  tn  keep 
him  out  of  her  sight.  Strafigelj  eaoagli  this 
was  a  task  of  some  difficulty — as  he  wae  mkm 
prowling  about  her  room,  and  boriiig  erery 
body  with  enquiries-rafter,  "  hk  dear  wife*"  • 

<'  rn  tell  you  what.  Count,"  Mre.  Manferd, 
the  mother,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying!  to  ^Him, 
^^  yon  quite  sickens  one  with  your  cant  aboat 
poor  Nelly,  Tve  no  notion  of  a  man  as  can  let 
his  wife  be  used  as  she's  been  nsed,^  caring  a 
imrtbing  for  her,  and  so,  I'll  you  nodiiog  about 
her." 

^^  Well^  but  mine  dear  mother-in-laMr,  I  have 


a 
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grgat^aflhflliopg  tor  rnioe  wife,  y«iy  g^'Wt  affiBe* 
timi  indaad^  «U  miiie  iMwrt  k  qaite  full  of  heiv 
avi  1  d^-praif  yo«to  let  me  gife  ber  one 
eariMMe^-il '  voald    b»  graikl  medicine  for 

.n¥v6bi  OKD^t  abide  tlie  tbou^t  of  your  coming 
Kwr  ber,  i  wish  ehe'd  never  seen  you,  nor  none 
•C*aa,  ^seeing  as  bow  you've  turned  out  such 
a*rafflement  of  a  Count.  For  ray  part,  I  never 
see'd :  much  in  you.  Oh,  what  a  power  of 
miaehief  you  have  done  to  be  sure  ! ' 

The  young  ladies  treated  him  with  still  more 
iacUgnity.  It  was  remembered  as  a  sore  offence 
against  him,  that  his  attentions  had  been  of  a 
very  ourioos  kind :  when,  in  the  high  and  palmy 
condition  of  a  favorite,  these  had  passed  asnster 
very  well, — they  were  foreign  and  new,  etgo 

VOL.  III.  XJk 
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ihtj  were  tolerated ;  now  he  was  avoided^  and  not 
a  word  wae  beetowed  upon  him;  browa  as  rigid 
and  cold  a8  ice  were  ever  before  hiin»  and  looksitf 
eontempt  and  dislike,  that  would  have  made  men 
of  ordinary  feelings  very  shy  of  meetkig.thsiiL 
Not  so  the  Count, — either  he  was  aphiloaapher 
of  a  school  of  ethics  of  wbigh  he  was*  the 
founder  and  sole  disciple^  and  had  rcesencd 
himself  into  the  conviction,  that  the  moral 
sense  was  an  evil,  or  he  had  been  sent  into  the 
world,  by  nature,  divested  of  this  common 
attribute  of  humanity.  The  repulses  and  rude- 
nesses that  he  incessantly  met,  he  received 
without  a  tittle  of  embarrassment,  and  still 
went  about  ^  mine  wifing,'  and  ^  mine  dearing/ 
with  imperturbable  sang  froid. 

'  An  evil  endured,  is  an  evil  cured/  is  an 
adage  not  unfounded  in  truth  and  observation: 
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but  the  Count's  endurance  was  no  help  to  him— 
his  reputation  vrith  his  quondam  admirers  was 
gone.  He  had  injured  them  in  a  vital  part, 
and  the  wound,  in  place  of  healing,  rankled 
an4 'festered  deeper  and  deeper,  as  it  became 
tolenAly  certain  that  Sir  John  Manford's 
money,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  fortune  of 

m 

silc'were  irretrievably  lost. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

9ii0pici6ti  always  haunts  the  guilty  miud.** 

Henry  Sixths 

•  ••  ':  .  ! 


Monsieur  Deidamkr  bad  passed,  seveiiCLl 
cxatxiinationB,  which  bad  been  |;one  .through  ep 
his  party  with  the  most  admirable  npochalaoGe) 
when  Sir  John  Scarsbrook  entered  the  priv;^ 
room  of  the  magistrate^  in  whose  presenpe  the 
affair  was  discussed.     He  had  neither  seen  nor 
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heard  anything  of  his  Plebeian  neighbours 
since  his  marriage^  and  had  not  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  that  they  were  the  parties  through 
whose  instrumentality  tlie  fate  of  the  Marquis 
of  Swansbeck's  child  was  to  be  unravelled — 
providing  the  story  of  the  woman,  representing 
herself  to  be  Agnes  Raymond,  should  bear  the 
test  of  Deidamer's  cross-examination. 

Sir  John  Manford,  his  brother,  and  Deidamer 
were,  therefore,  at  once  brought  under  his 
notice,  and  some  surprise  was  expressed  by  the 
manufacturers  at  his  unexpected  appearance. 
They  seemed  not  to  have  forgotten  his  interfe- 
rienee  in  the  case  of  his  own  servant,  and  they 
eyed  him  suspiciously,  their  wise  heads  being 
froaUe  to  seize  upon  any  other  plausible  idea 
to  fLCconnt  for  bis  presence,  beyond  a  vagua 
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«xpeeUlloii|  diad  he  vb»  tbera  fir  aooiie  purpdie 
iBiama  to  ^ir  kiUrcBte. 

A  (em  words  ie  prkaito  ImacmA'  betiPMti  liw 
Baronet  and  tlie  ttflgbtmte^*  aiidthe  liMrtt^ 
wae  aooemmodated  wilh  a  cbair  «titt  tli^'Miii- 
fods  (Aottld  be  dkmmed.  :  <] 

Sir  John  Manfi)rd^  bowe-^er/  after  H'^eNyi 
beme  and  ah%  addrened  Scanibrooir,  iMilftto^ 
ajipareiitly,  that  as  be  bad  nothiflg'  lb  de  irftb 
tfc^r  aflkir^  be  nigbt  perhaps  be  ^dkposeli  M 
listeB  to  his  story*  The  Baronet  reoeived  bl# 
adranoes  with  kindness,  and  beard  bis  'CtniDge 
adventure  from  beginning  to  end.  flb  ftit 
interested  indeed  in  it,  relating  ais  it  did  fe  a 
inan .  on  wbose  -Terartty  ee  mueb  depended:" 
Manlbrdvas  therefore  permitted  to  teH^'bitt 
tale  onkitenriiptedlj,  and  he  traded  by  sayiag^^ 
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^*  Now  ii'nt  it  a  euriooft  thing  Sir  John  ?" 

**  Most  certainly ;  and  1  am  sorry  to  find 
your  r«ktiva  sihoiiM  have  made  himsdf  a  party 
ill  fik  transaeticm  so  disboDorabW 

r^frW^hy  yoa  see,  l^r  John»  there  the  shoo 
pinches  sorely.  It's  mighty  odd  how  we  wens 
«U»ta%eQ  iaby  him^  but  the  officers  and  Ihe 
Wf^ipaa^folk  had  it  their  own  way,  and  so  no 
ponder  we  were  so  confoundedly  befooled^  A^i 
to  this  chap  here,  who's  as  slippery  as  an  eel, 
b^'s  A  r^ular  rascal." 

.^VPray  be  careful,  Sir  John  Manford,"  9aMi 
Dcidamer,  **  that  you  do  not  lay  yourself  oipefi 
to  an  acstioB  for  slander ;  I  shall  be  unwilUng  to 
iakci  advantage  of  your  unguarded  moments,  but 
respeot  for  my  character  will  not  suffer  me  ,to 
allow  stfch  remarks  before  a  gentleman  of  Sir 
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^obo  Sc«nlnrook*8  atatioDr,  afid  the   r^te- 
ipeotebte  mf^iimte.*^ 

^  Ymtv  4ybaraoler !"  flboatei  Tiiohias  Mao- 
ford,  ^^Ibtttfv  »  go«d  one  hower^l'  Ybcnr 
character  indMd  T  i«heald  like  to  k«oir  WBitt 
tbee  art  bat  a  tfvraidUDg  Boanip.'^ 

<*  Ob,  I  assare  yon,  Mr.  BAaaft^n^  that*  a 
character  ia  quite  as  needfal  to  me  tt-*li»'li 
cotton  spiDiien'* 

«  TbiB  kind  of  ahei^cation  might  hav^  extendi 
ittfelf  much  farther  but  f&t  the^iftterferenecfof 
the  magistrate ;  and  the  prisoner^  examination 
was  i^ain  adjourned,  and  after  a  yery  citS 
<  good  day,'  from  the  manufacturers,  the  Ba- 
ronet was  left  alone  with  Mr.  S-" — ^  the  AGnos 
of  the  office. 

After  having  made  him  acquainted  widi  the 
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leading  points  pf  the  enquiry  he  was  pnrsuiog^y 

leaving  the  name  of  his  noble  friend  untouched 

upcffi,  apd  laying  before  him  the  deposition  of 

■tbe^oiaaiis  he  requested  his  assistance  in  the 

^lapdeaiv^ui?  to  bring  to  light  the  fate  of  the 

child,  as  well  as  to  test  the  general  accuracy  of 

^4bb^.,v€h^es  brought    against    Deidamer,    of 

ip^e^  to  the  unhappy  woman. 

^*  I  am  afraid,"  answered  Mr.  S— — ,  "  we 
^b^l  iiot  make  much  of  him — he  is  a  finished 
^oundrd^  and  such  men  are  difficult  to  deal 
^^fy^tbt  Or.  Mackay's  presence  will  be  required^ 
jand  if  you  will  wait  he  shall  be  sent  for,  and 
:pre  will  proceed  ^t  once.'* 
;r  ^\^Y  aII  means,  I  am  here  purposely,  and 
will  wait  the  Doctor's  presence." 
.,  After  some  time  Mackay  arrived,  and  on 
being  introduced  to  Scarsbrook,  expressed  great 

G  5 
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tttwillingnesft-  to   appear   in    person   agunst 
Deidamer. 

'*  Wje  do  ttiol ask imy  tfaiiigfromyoaBt.pr«» 
aenty  beyond  your  verifieatioii  of  ^  this  man 
being  ibe  peraon  who  introdneed  Agnes)  IlByi> 
Biond  into  yoor  asylam,  and  supported  ^and 
visited  her  there.'* 

^  I  have  abreody  informed  Uie  noble  Mat qois 
on  that  pointy  and  unless  formally  and  legally 
summoned,  to  give  my  testimony  on  any  other 
topic,  I  must  respectfully,  but  firmly,  decline 
committing  myself/' 

<<  Well,  Doctor,  <  sapiens  sajnt  ;*  we  won^t 
press  you ;  if  we  want  your  attendance,  ^  lex 
habet  tentacula/  you  know;  and  so  good 
morning." — And  the  disciple  of  Galen  and 
Willis  withdrew. 

^  That  roan  may  well  decline  coming  fee- 
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ward:"  gaid  ScarBbrook>  ^<  the  treatment  bintad 
at,  rather  than  detailed  by  the  person,  about 
whom  lam  interesting  myflelf,  would,  if  proved^ 
drive  <kim  and  his  aseistants  from  society^ 
brauded  as  the  vilest  and  most  wieked  of 
Am  kind ;  however,  let  os  investigate  the  case 
of  the  cliild  first — that,  if  living,  may  have 
mapMutt  the  evils,  fortune  has  inflicted  upon  it» 
removed;  its  mother  is  dying — we  will  punish 
her  tormentors,  bnt  let  the  work  of  mercy  be 
first  gone  through.'' 

Mens,  Deidamer  was,  therefore,  agmn  suoi^ 
moned,  and  as   the  examination  was  strictly 

private,   Mr^  S desired  the  Baronet  to 

as0st,  or  rather  to  pursue  his  own  method  in 
the  case. 

"  You  are,"  said  he  to  Deidamer,  *^  the  Johft 
fidmondsoD,  who  some  seventeen  years  ago> 
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kad  under  bis  protection,  a  womao^  known  by 
the  name  of  Agnes  BaymoncL^'  .  - 
.   Mons^  looked  thanderstruek, — and  after  a 
earefbl  scrutiny  ;ef  Scarsbrook'a  peraoDyaw;- 
swered  evasively.  •.  .»».". 

^  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it^  neiAep  ean/yew 
denial  avail  yon  ;-*r-wben  I  inform  yon:  tfaat-Agnes 
Raymond  no  longer  resides  under  tbo^(iifflo£;iof 
Dr.  Maokay).  you  wiU  i^  once  see  I  am  .not 
making  vague  guesses." 

^'  Aye,  Dr.  Mackay,"  answered  Deidamer 
slowly — as  if  deliberating  on  the  course  of  con- 
duct  he  had  best  pursue — **  I  did  not  expect 
this,  pray  excuse  me  a  few  seconds,  gentlemeo, 
seventeen  years  is  a  long  date  to  bring  clearly 
to  mind,  and  your  interrogatory  points  «t  some- 
thing beyond  that  I  presume." 

y^  It  does^  and  to  be  explicit,  with  yon,. the 
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first,  ftud  great  aim,  I  have  in  tlius  qaestiouiog 
yoa,  is  to  learn  the  fiite  of  her  child/' 

^  Ha  I  is  it  ao  then*— the  alwajrs  muttered 
something  aboat  rank  and  station/'  Deidamer 
said  to  himself,  rather  than  answered  Scar»- 
brook ;  then  addressing  him  said — ^^  Yon  can- 
rBo|  Wonder^  Sir  John.  Scarsbrook,  that  I  am 
^cautions  in  answering  your  questions*— the  es* 
eape  of  this  woman,  maniac  though  she  be,  is  a 
singular  circumstance :  but  as  you  avouch  it, 
and  speak  of  Mackay,  I  am  willing  to  believe 
it  is  so.     Where,  and  under  whose  protection 
is  she  ?  that,  /  surely  have  a  claim  to  know." 
'*  I  must  decline  all  explanation  with  you 
at  present,  and  I  again  repeat,  that  my  first 
and  great  aim  is  to  learn  from  you  the  fate  of 
the  child — you  could  have  no  reason  for  its 
destruction,  and  it  may  possibly  survive ;  the 
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wbole  of  her  bktorj  U  foUy  knonni  lo  me,  and 
I  am  determiiied,  that  in  80  fiur  na  jretributiTO 
juatiee  can  h%  a  xeparatioa  t»  the  aoffierer,  it 
aball  be  had  hj  Agnes  Raymond ;  I do^noiaa]^ 
thia  threateningly  to  yon,  bnt  ainaply.  thal^-^y^n 
anay  know,  that  her  interHte  «te  confidetf  to 
one,  who  baa  the  will,  and  be  ho|«a>tb9  p0w.erji 
la  work  ont  an  act  of  joatiee  for  ber.^  -rot  bn v il 

<^  In  what  capacity  do  yon  stand  wxkh.Fegaid 
to  this  Agnes  Raymond?''  said  Deidamer,  io  a 
slightly  sneering  tone,  <^  as  a  rclaUye  or  fvtwd, 
hardly  as  the  iather  of  the  lost  child,  I  ahofM 
suppose?" 

<^  No — I  stand  here  as  a  magntcate,  and  as 
a  man  to  whom  villainy  is  abhorrent^  and 
whose  power  is  ever-ready  to  bov/leat  to^ilie 
oppressed." 

'<  Well,  Sir — ^there  are  many  ec^nt  reasons 


i 
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to  keep  HM  nlenti  still  as  I  am  cireumstanoed 
nlenoe  wonld-ficarcely  avail  me^  and  to  be  frank^ 
as  the  woman  bas  escaped,  and  is  under  proper 
gnardninskip,  wby  if  the  child  Uvea  and  can  be 
festpDed'  faeiVit  will  at  least  be  a  comfort  to  her. 
"^  Wdi  then/'  said  faC)  drawitig  himself  np,  <*  I 
am^^b<9  Jdhii'Sdmondson  yon  speak  of,  and  I 
lived  for  a  time  with  the  woman  named  Agnes 
Bnymond,  then,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  her  sex ;  who  she  was  she 
canefttlly  concealed ;  that  she  was  some  on^ 
degraded  infinitely  below  her  proper  rank,  her 
person  and  her  manners  clearly  showed ;  bat 
not  a  hintconld  I  wring  from  her  on  this  head  ; 
her  child  I  had  no  wish  to  injure,  but  the 
woman  grew  besotted  upon  it,  and  neglected 
every  thing  else  in  attending  to  it ;  she  was  too 
fine  a  creature  to  be  lost,  and  as  the  only  means^ 
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of  wioniog  liar  to  more  usd  til  purpo9a$9 1  cer- 
tainly had  it  Qemaved  pot  of  her  way«  I  ha4i 
however,  miscalculated  the  etreHgtiU  ..of  the 
ivoman'fl.aUaohmeat  to  her  ohild^'-'^bQbatfbame 
fpfmtiC)  and  I. was  obliged  to  ptiUxp  ter  ff^iimfti 
keeping  in  the  house  of  Mfiekay»  tbfnkiJQgriJbAl 
a  lUtlo  restr^nt  might  restofftv;jiejt-f|iieulliia%i 
here  again  I  was  wrong — she  was.  a.  w^^BNti^r^f 
strong  passions  and  these  ^ov^threw. her  V^Sr 
spn;  Imight  have  restored  her  ehild-to  bei^ 
but  Mackay  resisted  this,  and  thus  years  bi»^ 
{Missed  away,  in  alternate  ealm  and.  madness. 
«^And  now  for  the  child— ^  the  woman  to 
whose  keeping  it  was  entrusted,  may  be  still 
I}¥ing<— of  the  ohild  itself  whether  .  it  be 
living  or  dead  I  know  not,  nor  baT#  J  beard;  of 
Hfor  years ;  indeed  I  ques^Aoawhetlier  or  kiot'I 
have  asked  after,  it^  since  it  W£is  deposited  ml^ 
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h»i  a  smiiU  wun  being  paid  that  dim  might 
take  ft  entirely  to  herself,  and  bring  it  ap»  and 
eall  it  one  of  her  own." 
'•  «^.¥<>iir  ttorf  is  one  <tf  cowardly  and  orori 
OMdiiet,'*  said  Searabrodc,  ^  to  an  unprotected 
tlMnatf.  What  reparation  can  yon  make  for  a 
MM^'of  aelion#  so  wantonly  ungenerooB  to 
fldi^'lweiaD  and  her  child)  by  which  tlie  one  is 
Mrw  tying  on  her  death-bed,  and  the  other  for 
ever  lost,  or  condemned  to  a  life  of  obscure 
mtaery,  dependant  on  charity  for  its  support.'' 

r««  None,''  answered  Deidamer,  *<  the  evil 
has  been  done,  and  I  cannot  if  I  would  undo 
It." 

<<  And  who  was  the  woman  who  consented 
to  be  the  tool  of  your  tyrannous  resolution  ?" 

**^  I  am  detained  here  on  a  most  foolish  and 
frivolous  charge,  or  I  would,  ill  as  you  think 
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of  OMii  give  you  my  peraooal  assistance ;  I  will^ 
however,  give  yoa  tlie  best  directioiis  I  cao.;*^ 
and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  several  names  w  ,a» 
slip  of  papeTp  and  then  said-;-'*  The  f|artii» 
here  mentisned^  are  those  most  likely  to  Wfi^ 
yonr  search.  Some  of  them  I  have  not  .jb^ 
for  a  long  time,  others  I  have  lately,  ^se^o^,  |hi|^ 
as  they  form  part  of  a  particolar  set,  wiipqwo- 
care  a  living  by  their  comieiiion  with  certaia 
callings,  there  will  probably  be  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  oat  the  woman  yon  want,  provided 
she  still  lives ;  if  not  I  can  no  &rther  aid  yoa. 
I  suffer  under  year  evil  thoughts,  Sir  John 
Scarsbrook,"  he  continued,  seeing  the  expres- 
sion on  the  Baronet's  face,  ^^  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, perhaps^  justly.  I  labour  in  my  vocation 
'  however,  and  am  not  ashamed  of  it." 

'^  It  may  be  so— I  accept  your  informatuia 
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as  it  IS  giTen,  and  shoald  have  been  glad  had 
any  palliating  'circatnstance  in  your  narrative, 
fVeed  me  from  the  necessity  I  feel  under  of  in- 
vesti^ing/very  rigorously,  the  treatment  re- 
edtfA%y  Agnes  Kayniond.  If  the  present 
(Xat^' Me  dismissed,  I  must  detain  you  to 
aU^el^  6thdnL'*^' 

'^I'ttbi^in  your  hands,  Sir,  and  can  only  de- 
fend myself  as  I  best  may." 


•■(II  .' 
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"  A  very  escellflot  piece  of  rlBainy.'* 

Hi.  Andrtmicugi 


Sir  John  Scarsbrook  lost  not  a  moment  in 
seeking  oat  the  party  mentioned  in  Deidamer^s 
note.  Only  one  name  had  a  residence  attached 
to  it,  and  here  of  course  his  enquiries  com- 
menced. A  narrow  and  dirty  street,  within  St. 
Giles*  the  principality  of  beggars,  proved  ti)  he 
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the  locum  tenens  of  the  man  be  wished  to  see. 
This  part  of  London  is  curious  for  having  re- 
tidned  its  name  and  particular  character,  more 
tenaciously  than  any  other  part  of  the  modern 
Babylon.  From  the  time  of  building  a  shrine 
to  St.  EgidiuB,  the  patron  Saint  of  Beggars,  to 
the  present^  its  courts^  by-lanes,  and  back 
streets  have  been  the  chosen  haunts  of  some  of 
the  lovmest  and  most  profligate  of  mankind — 
Scarsbrook,  an  entire  stranger,  except  by  name, 
to  the  place,  had  but  a  poor  idea  of  Deidamer's 
agents  and  confederates  on  entering  the  miser- 
able tenement  he  was  in  search  of.  Filthy  and 
dila{(idated  walls,  an  unfurnished  and  squalid 
^j^rti^eut,  and  a  coarse  Amazonian  woman, 
habited  in  strict  accordance  with,  her  dwelling, 
yj^mified  but .^ttle . information  of  the  kind  be 
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«  Does  Edward  Littleton  liTe  here,  my  gOMd 
woman  ?"  was  his  qnery« 

<<  Ned  Littleton— wbat  Ned,  tl^  Magger  ?r-^ 
If  tint's  the  boy  you  want^.  tbeit.  8ai;e  ht 

Goes*  . .  Ti .      ;  •  * 

"  The  same,  I  dare  say — is  be  witliio?"  ,:(,Mi 

^  Would  your  honor  jist  teU  m€i.  wb^.)|(^'^ 
wanting  with  Neddy;  he's  a  broth  of  ^^tl^i># 
me,  and  who  knows  if  he  would  baye  a  Jiksng 
to  see  ye?" 

^^  Oh,  I  am  not  seeking  him  to  hatvck  bia% 
you  may  depend  upon  it  I  come  with  a  me^ 
sage  from  a  Mr.  Deidamer.'' 

^^  Oh«  the  masther — sure.  Ned  will  s^e.^yeuir 
honor ;  so  jist  stip  in,  out  o'  th^  day  ligb%  an^ 
ril  see  after  him.'* 

Scarsbrook  did  as  he  was  desir^edji  a^d  folk>w- 
ed  the  woman  into  a  narrow  and  gloomy  coorl, 
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Bfiter  passing  throogh  her  Iioase :  here  he  foand 
himself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  populous 
hive,  that  seemed  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from 
the  rest  of  die  world  by  lofty  buildings.    Many 
a  curious  and  enquiring  glance  was  cast  upon 
him,  by  Ihe  inmates  of  this  den  of  Cacus — tlie 
pr^Bemee  of  his  guide  apparently  saving  him 
ftbitt'kitker  modes  of  salutation. 
L  A  Harrow  door^way,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Court,  opened  upon  a  flight  of  steep  and  dirty 
sleps,  up  which  Scarsbrook,  at  the  woman's  re<^ 
quest,  followed,  not  feeling  altogether  comfort- 
able, in  thus  burying  himself  alone   in    this 
seeladed  and  dangerous  neighbourhood,  which 
he  rightly  conjectured  was  the  abode  of  any 
thing  but  honest  men. 

After  mounting  two  landings^    the  woman 
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•lopped  on  the  third,  and  tapping  at  a  door, 
said  softly — **  The  masthen'' 

<^  All  right,"  somdbody,  called  from  within, 
and  his  gnide  left  him  standing  in  the  dark, 
merely  saying,  that  Ned  wonld  be  with  him  in 
a  *  twinklin/ 

Wiien  the  sound  of  the  receding  steps  of  the 
woman  had  fairly  died  away,  the  door  sdd- 
denly  opened,  and  a  brief  and  gruff  <  come  in,' 
served  for  Sir  John's  introduction,  to  a  tall  and 
powerful  man,  little  past  the  prime  of  life^  who 
looked  at  him  steadily — ^asking  him  what  he 
wanted  there. — Scarsbrook,  though  offended  by 
the  tone  and  manner  of  the  man,  answered  by 
saying,  he  sought  him  by  the  direction  of  Dei- 
damer,  in  order  to  learn  something  of  other 
parties,  whose  names  he  would  find  in  the  billet 
— at  the  same  time  placing  it  before  him. 
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^^  And  who  are  yoa  ?"  was  the  iosolont 
reply. 

<<  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  visit  here, 
answer  to  the  contents  of  the  note^  and  I 
will  not  long  trouble  you. 

The  man  laughed  and  said  soeeringly — 

<^  Look  ye,  my  man — you  are  not  the 
first  who  has  come  here  under  Deidamer's 
directions^  and  who  has  stayed  much  longer 
than  suited  his  own  convenience — sfo  answer 
my  questions  civilly.^' 

^<  I  do  not  understand  your  menace  and 
despise  it,  and  if  you  are  not  disposed  to  attend 
to  what  I  ask  of  you,  I  must  seek  my  informa- 
tion from  Deidamer  himself.'' 

<^  Yes,  when*  you  see  him  again,  which  wiU 
certainly  not  be  to-day,  as  I  shall  find  you  a 
lodging  in  ^  Darkman's  Cove,'  " 

VOL.   III.  H 
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<^  Wiiat  mean  yoa  fellow  ?  Dare  jroa  eoi»** 
mit  8o  groes  an  outrage  upon  a  free  eitiaen^ 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  London  ?  Let  me 
paaS)  or  I  must  force  my  way  out^"' 

'*  Fair  words,  master,  if  yoa  please ;  you  ava 
as  safe  here  as  if  you  were  in  the  *  atone:  jog^ 
itself,  perhaps  a  little  safer,  as  I  am  both 
judge,  jury,  turnkey  and  executioner;  so  make 
yourself  easy,  UU  I  see  D^dameiv  and  bear 
what  be  is  after  with  you." 

*^  Villain,  stand  back  !"  exclaimed  Scara- 
brook,  and  rushing  past  him,  he  endearoured  to 
open  the  door.  Its  fastenings  were,  however, 
of  too  complicated  and  carefully  contrived  a 
character  to  be  moved  by  mere  strength,  and, 
after  several  efforts,  he  turned  round,  aaying— 

*«  Infamous  scoundrel,  how — " 

But  he  was  alone,  the  man  had  quitted  the 
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room  hy  another  openiDg— »liad  left  Scarsbrook 
tonhulaivii;  meditotioos. 

'(/Tbese  wereiar  from  being  of  a  satisfactory 
or  pleasant  character.  He  paced  the  apart*- 
aunt^'Kfndexamiiied  every  point  in  it  minutely; 
ilL«^fliiiaH  and  .nnfumishedy  beyond  a  single 
ciiait  and  table,  without  fire-place,  and  lighted 
6atmBt^  above  -fay  a  emall^  sky^light.  The  two 
dao^,.iit  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  roomy 
were  strong  and  so  fastened  that  they  offered 
BofblcrQm  on  which  to  apply  his  strength,  had 
be  been  disposed  to  have  wasted  it  in  efforts  to 
effect  his  liberation*  Oi  this,  however,  he  saw 
not  the  slightest  chance,  and  endeavouring  to 
fortify  himself,  by  the  best  philosophy  he  pos- 
sessed, he  sat  down,  and  turned  over  his  lin- 
gular detention  in  the  calmest  mood  he  could 
command. 

H  2 


Wliat  the  precise  natare  of  tfae  placr'wtis^^fA 
which  he  had  thas  been  entrapped,  vr»s^'6Mp' 
plete  mystery  to  him;  why  he  shotdd'hM^ 
been  detained  was,  he  rea^ned^  estpficAld^ 
haps,  upon  the  ground  that  DlE^idamyr  wftfiM 
the  charges  against  him  to  be  kept<]^M^'^l 
he  Ihad  an  opportuiAty  of  getting^  ofat-^^ 
way.  Wliat  chiefly  surprised  hitki  waif  ^b6if% 
the  midst  of  a  populous  city,  he  couMHffitli  ^- 
warrantably  be  detained;  and  that,  aItboii|h 
the  stir  and  hum  of  human  life  weTe  ariofUDcl 
him,  he  felt  himself  so  much  isolated  frbm  Ilk 
kind,  aud  as  completely  at  the  mercy  of  tis 
captor,  as  if  barfed  in  ttielbwest'viitiltbf^e 
inquisition,  ^       '-      ^"^^^^ 

Scarsbrook^s  imaginative  di^p6s}t!bn  fMi  K^e 
ample  materials  on  whibh  tb^  ex^^sc'Ti^f* 
The  idea  of  his  young  and  lovely  wife  came 


^ 
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S9r^9a^%  to  his  mind,  and  as  he  contemplated 
Jyi§  S(4itary  imprisonment,  of  the  kind  and  da- 
:fl^)tipn  <)tf  which  he  was  ignorant,  the  know- 
J^^^ipf,  what  she  would  suffer  drove  him  to 
SiWf<:  fi^  cf^led  aloud,  beat  at  the  doors,  and 
.01^  .the  floor  of  his  cellj^  with  the  eanif 
l^ptoj^ jand  force  of  desperation;  nor  did  his 
jpa^Pjjxym  of  anguish  cease,  till  the  fast  darken- 
Wg  iTQom  roused  his  attention  to  external  ob- 
jects. 

He  had  completely  exhausted  himself,  and 
.as  ,he  sat  down,  and  remembered  that  letters 
would  be  wmting  him  at  his  hotel,  letters 
which  many  promises  had  been  extracted 
from  him,  that  he  would  answer  promptly, 
,ll^.  was.&irly  overcome  by  tender  recollec- 
,til^^s,  .aa4   he   wept    iz^  the  deepening  twi- 
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lights  such  tears  as  are  sked  only  by  men,  when 
alone  and  in  the  extremes  of  grief-r 

He  was  uninterrupted  in  his  sorrow,  as  he 
had  been  unattended  to  during  his  violence; 
night  settled  around  him,  and,  hoar  after  hour^ 
he  traced  the  gradual  subsidence  of  active  life, 
in  the  increasing  silence,  till  little  was  heard^ 
save  the  call  of  the  watchmen,  and  the  chimes 
of  the  hours,  and  finally  he  sunk^into  sleep. 


.     •    .'V! 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 
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^  Men's  juclgiaents  are  a  parcel  of  their  fbrtunes.'^ 


Deidamer  was  a  principal  director  of  a. 
t^Il  organised  band  of  freebooters,  having  in 
its  ranks  gamblers,  and  other  thieves  and 
villains,  to  whom  a  secure  and  secret  hiding 
place  was  of  the  first  consequence. 
JLiittleton^  the  m^n  in  whose  clutches  Sir 


Mm  Scanbrook  had  00  middedly  ImS'mmi^ 
pectedly  fallen,  acted  as  coofidoMMag^bv^lbt 
tkewboUael;  and  the  decoy  irit6"iirtrf«lk '^e- 
Banmet  bad  been  trapped,  had  beenfttln^  <UW 
onee  frand  emiaently  uaefiil  in  keepibg^lndiHn^' 
dnab  oot  of  tbe^  way  ibr  w  t|eaii6ii^,*^t^Mee^ 
pvaMOBce  might  have  bem  more  or  'kilr'iiiMfttA' 
Tenient  to  DeidaoMr  or'biff  6mipmA(i^  'W 
iniquity*  •    ■•  *■      '.''"  ''■ 

The  danger  which  had  at  tfknes  beset 
Dcidamer^  had,  as  we  have  seen,  determitied 
him  to  take  advantage  of  Manford^s  windfsill, 
to  remove  himself,  imd  his  ill^otten-spoih, 
iato  another  country^  and  ibib  knowledge  of 
this  attempt  having  been  madd  was  bne  eif  his 
chief  diffionltiesr-^his-  confederates  hotAii^ldlolof 
till  a  fair  division  of  the  spoil  sbonld  be  ^tide^ 
This  he  was  forc^  to  coosply  with,  imd  tiiii 
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^F^W^I^<^  the  gang  was  then  exercised  to  pro^ 
(W^fii^^JibeMAion. 

r,^|n  foal:  of  fact,  there  would  not  have:  beet» 
qftfl^  tvfiilftble  ia  effecting  this,  in  the  absenei 
(|C;'^j|l;^evid€»ioe  of  fraud,  had  it  not  been  Ibc 
(^9^uilitrH%rtiiiaiin,  whose  disdoaares  threatened 
acHli^efdapger.  Not  that  a  man  of  his  dolnesa 
l\ad  bejeafone  of  the  initiated,  or  oould  operate^ 
in  any  way,  in  injuring  the  organiasation  of  the 
8^;  but  his  direct  assertions,  in  the  present 
aaae^  ivas.  a  stuniUing  Uock,  and  when  the^ 
Baronet  brought  his  charge,  the  danger  looked^ 
stUii^ore  formidable;  many  acts  of  no  =  mean' 
ii^Uainjr  having  been  perpetrated  througb  tba 
agjUfioy  of  Mackay.  -•}}  *•  ^id' 

.{YfjPj^danaer.at  once  resolved  to  put  him  oiife^-of 
the(»)|r:J!iy,ifor  a  time,  and  for  this  purpose  toolb 
adsanl^ge  of  his  enquiry^  and  eeat  him.tit  Mhii 

H  5 
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^  a. 


Imnnt  of  Litdeton;  well  knowkig  *  {faail  M 
would  be  safe  enough  there,  both-e^gi^irt-'Ui 
own  efibrte  at  escape  and  the  aearcfa  of  otbdHC 
This  iniqnkons  proceeding  was  in  Hsdf '^cnM 
attended  ^rith  many  euhseqnent  perils;  Mil 
when  Littleton  saw  him  on  the  snhjeet^  and 
learnt  who  and  what  liis  prisoner  was^  he  m^ 
gently  dissuaded  him  from  the  step;  as  he  tdt 
that  the  disappearance  of  a  man  like  Soanh 
l^ook,  under  the  peculiar  circumstaneeb  of 
carrying  a  note  from  him,  in  the  presence.  ^ 
the  magistrate,  would  he  oonstraed  most  nn^' 
ikvorahly.  On  the  contrary,  he  advised  him  to 
gtre  the  Baronet  the  informati<m  he  wanted ; 
as  he  did  not  think  it  likely,  that  any  evil 
could  result  from  the  woman^s  history^  Mackay 
being  a  known  and  tried  man# 

Deidafmer    yielded  to  the  opinion  W  oa^ 
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Uip  Uf^§£uli»  be  ligliily  listened  to,  and  it  wm 
iscioli^  tbat  the  Baronet  should  be  set  at  lir 
bpi^it  with  an  apology,  after  a  promise  ha4 
bAen  .es4raoted  from  him,  not  to  proceed  I'ur- 
t)ii#r  into  the  enquiry  regarding  the  woman — oa 
6fgHli|ion  tbat  every  aid  was  given  to  .him  ,in 
aearebing  out  the  child« 
;.«.j3ut,"  said  Littleton,  *^  what  can  be  done 
hk  tbat  matter  ?  I  recollect  the  stir  made  very 
well  indeed;  it  was  after  yoi|  came  out  of  hid- 
ing for  Lord  Westchester's  affair — it  seems  as  if 
every  thing  about  that  business,  would  be  endless, 
a  good  part  of  the  proceeds  of  his  Lordship's 
manors  are  still  unsettled — and  this  woman 
again— -how  did  Mackay  let  her  slip  through 
bis  £jigers?" 

<'  I  don't  know — but  the  chief  wonder  it; 
bow  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Johtt  Siriu^- 
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InocJE^  and  what  possible  interesl  Ite  can.^hkve 
IB  her,  as  I  should  think  the  chiU  teimot  rbd4 
hmg  to  iam ;  however^  let  him  oat  of  your  deii^ 
I  think  on  the  whole  his  deteatiod  wKnikhbe 
haiardon%and  we  majr  perhaps  make  some- 
thing oat  of  the  woman*«-^where  is  fiinmb 
Jones^  to  whom  the  child  was  delivered?': 
•I  ^  I  don't  know*<^bat  I  thmk  she  is  some^ 
where  about  the  Cove,  I  will  enquire/'^^ADd 
so  the  worthies  parted*  Littleton^  on  the  foi- 
Vwtng  morning,  as  he  had  not  reached 
home  till  late,  visited  the  room  in  which  SeaT»* 
brook  was  confined,  and  foand  him  jast  waking 
.     from  an  nneasy  shimber. 

^How  now,  ftllow !"  was  the  Baronets  ex*' 
clamatieoy  ^  what  ttew  outrage  do  yon  come 
to  perpetrate?''  • 

^None,  Sir—^I  cmne  merely  to  apologise^ 
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andiitosBy  tbat  yoaartt  at  liberty,  en  ooDidiiimi 
tbat  you  pledge  yourself,  as  a  man  ef  honori 
noil  to  mention  your  temporary  confinemeAl, 
odi^  4urn  it  to  account  against  Deidamer."^ 
"3i^  Never!  my  first  act  shall  be  to  expose  a 
ttmoaaction  so  infamoos.'' 

*^  I  wonld  bare  you  think  better  of  it,  Siiv 
rise  we  have  no  oboice ;  our  own  safety  demands 
this  pledge — that  given,  we  will  aid  yoa  ia:  the 
search  you  have  commenced,  and  without  our 
aid  it  must  be  useless  ^ — ^but  here  again  I  musl^ 
bergwn  with  you,  to  suffer  the  woman's  con# 
finement  to  tell  its  own  story," 

**  I  again  tell  you,  fellow,  I  shall  enter  into 
no  conditions  with  yon  ;^  the  gross  violation  of 
the  law  I  have  sufiered,  and  the  obvipns  shame 
and  success  of  the  whole  affair,  make  it  impera^ 
ti^Fely  necessary  that  I  enquire  ihto  it.    And 
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for  Dmdamer's  oonduot  to  the  woDumof^iAicli} 
yoa  have  qiokeD,  know,  that  -  tbsiri.dbbi 
shall  be  rig<MX>iifely  ■eratinified."         .    ...  j  ''j 

**  TbeD  I  most  tdl  you.  Sir  Joba  SearBhroolv 
that  yoa  are  in  my  safe  keeping;  I  am  wilKbg 
to  make  a  fair  bargain*-**!  give  you -liberty 
will  aid  yoor  reaearche%-— yon  suffer  Dfei^a- 
ner's  oonnexion  with  the  woman  to  rest  apen 
iteownevideoee.'' 

*^  I  have  no  other  to  proceed  npon»  therefore 
it  needs  no  pledge  from  me^-^For  my  mlenoe 
it  is  impossible,  the  outrage  n  too  gros%  t^ 
system  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  part,  too 
villainous,  to  be  overlooked." 

*<  Sir  John  Soarsbrook,  I  am  willing  to  treat 
you  civilly ;  your  detention  was  an  error^  bet 
for  that  error  we  must  not  suffer ;  we  have  no 
choice  'r  if  you  promise,  as  a  man  of  honor,  not 
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to  ibitiagcfonrard  this,  as  a  means  of  detaining 
DeidaoMt'^go,  you  are  at  liberty  to  depart ; 
and  I  again  repeat^  we  are  willing  to  assist  you. 
Our  rsles  ^e  imperaliye — your  refusal  will 
onlif  lead  to  another  and  still  harsher  measure^ 
and  Ibis  I  am  willing  to  spare  you." 

-'^  I  feel  myself  to  be  to  some  extent  in  yoar 
piMrer^  and  there  are  many  urgent  reasons  to 
make  me  desirous  of  quitting  so  detestable  a 
plaee.  How  can  you,  however,  expect  me  to 
remain  silent,  under  so  grave  and  outrageous 
ua  injury ;  dead  as  you  are  to  a  sense  of  jus« 
tice  and  fair  dealing,  you  must  feel  that  it  is 
impossible." 

•  <<  It  is  possible — and  what  is  more,  you 
must  do  it — therefore  say  at  onee^  as  a  man  of 
honor,  you  will  not  turn  this  incident  to  ao 
count  against  Deidamer,  and  I  will  instantly 


Ipok  after  jcmr  affiiiro.    You  4iaT<tip#$!f<^fWct 
choice,  and  we  do  much  in  tbos  trasiiagrj^HTf^ 
but  ypa  are  koowa  to  usy  iMid  Ib^efofte  are 
off^ir  to  you  thi*  aaay  alternative^'':   ,  .  .jdw  .)&di 
I >.*  Wbat}    the  alternatire  of  ,wii3tliii)g.v9!ftK^I 
place  like  thii^  and  at  persons  Uke.  yitioriue^^  ^a 
*^  For ; tiie  place  and  for  mjrsel^^^thsji .  ainr 
equally  ,4»ey0nd  the  utmost  powcar  of  yetw^Ufkgf^ 
nuUy  to  iojare-^-on  those  beada  make^  jojim^ii 
eiM^y^^it  is  concerning  Deidaoier  on]y]r.lv|3F#''^.• 
«;^.  concerning  him  only  thia  moohr^t^  |ia^ 
does  not  .ir^caive  naolestalim  ftxm^  j^o^  JMtffffLV^ 
h^^^^  b^n.  ii^struoiental  jn  pli|cing  yqu^eif^^jnn^: 
t^,ii^  you  must  gc^  or  I  leare  ^you,  Jt^l  ^v^g^., 
"!JfeiW/?l?a  yon  .^iil  be.T0i?ao,>^(|,.4^^ 
flf^  ylfere:J.«haU  Jiayp.  %^m  rWfW^^fdffi) 
w4tb<]ro^m?Iv^all  say  iiq,«9o|:^  . :4^1!K^>ii>§f{ 
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opMi^DltiM^I  bave  ilo  wish  to  interfere  fiirtliW' 

">«  mv"!  '^atki,  ftiid  at  onee-r-.I  will  never  d6' 
that  which  my  consicienee  disapproves,  nor  wSR 
I^1>^%^'tKlit'yoar  villainy  can  extend   h^yond 
its  prei»^firC  Ktnits;   go»  therefore,^  and  leave  tmil' 
TBIi  ^itetesrfoii  k'altdgether  unprofitable.'^ 

'^fl^Iieftoa  without  saying  a  word  disappeared;' 
aiJId'Mtll  the  e&ception  of  a  plate  of  ptovisicms^ ' 
thiitMinto  the  room  from  a  concealed  openia^,' 
the  fitaronet  was  undisturbed  throughout  thb' 
dikjS'e^^Mipied,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed,  with' 
fancies  «nd .  fttflections  of  a  painful  and  tin* 
&&f  character}  bis  determination  remained 
u^ktBaken,  and,  as  he  indignantly  contemplated' 
tK)»^'ififr^tion  of  the  law  practised  ttik>ii  hlm^' 
he^v6#M  eternal  dishonour  to  himself,  if  he- 
did  not  persevere  till  be  bad  completely  broketif 
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tip  tbii  gang  of  villains,  ^ose  anarea  luid 
tangled  him. 

In  this  state  be  remained  till  late  m  ^the 
evening,  and  darkness  bad  been  some  time  set 
in,  wben  Littleton  again  appeared,  bearing  a 
Itgbt,  Without  any  ceremony,  he  proceeded 
to  bind  the  Baronet's  hands;  this  was,  of 
course,  vehemently  resisted,  bnt  the  man  was 
strong  enough  to  have  mastered  two  of  Sir 
John's  muscular  force ;  he  said  not  a  word  to 
his  animated  and  energetic  remonstrances,  and 
having  fairly  eflfected  his  purpose,  he  bound  a 
thick  handkerchief  over  Scarsbrook^s  mouth, 
and  then  hurried  down  a  different  flight  of 
steps  to  that  by  which  he  had  entered.  At  the 
foot  he  was  joined  by  another  man,  and  a  do<Hr 
being  opened,  the  Baronet  found  himself  in  the 
open  air  i  not  a  moment  was  allowed  him  for 
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examination — a  ooaeh  was  waiting,  into  which 
he  was  lifted,  and  immediately  driven  away, 
tacoompanied  by  the  man  who  had  j<Mned  him 
in  the  hoose,  Littleton  remaining  behind. 
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-46raiit— "  Was  the  xi^lain^-  complete,  Sir  T* 
iVW—  «  Kot  quite— but  nearly. " 

Old  P%. 
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..(/The.  coach  proceeded  at  a  rsipid  rate  for 
about  Jbalf  an  hour,  when  it,  drew  up;,  aod 
Scarsbroolf;^  with  aa.  little  c^|^ai<iny.a9.  ^f|4 
been  ^9^wxi.  9Q  int|:<^u€Jpg  ^la.iiiitq^i^  was 
dratjHced  oqt;  indeed  Jbe  was  tir^te^  as  if  he 
had  been,  m  coounon  felpoj^  the.p^tjf^  ^PQ^" 
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ing  to  have  neither  care  nor  commiseration  for 
him.  The  vehicle  immediately  drove  off,  and 
his  conductor,  on  knocking  twi6e  at  a  door,  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  lofty  and  dead  wall,  wa6 
admitted  with  his  charge  into  a  vestibule, 
dimly  lights  by  a  solitary  oil  lamp  suspended 
from  the  ceiling* 

Scarsbrook,  half  stifled,  struggled  in  vain  to 
free  himself  from  his  unpleasant  predicament, 
whilst  the  fellow  viewed  his  efforts  with  a  sar- 
donic grin,  and  an  occasional  chuckling  laugh. 
After  a  few  minutes  waiting,  they  were  joined, 
iio  Scar^bfbok's  great  ama^ment,  by  Dr;  'Mac- 
kiiy,  who  Aot  reci^idng  him,  in  the  dim  Rgfit 
kM  in  his  half-masked  condition,  safd^'^^  '^^^^ 
^^"^^  Welt;  Hariy,  what  gam^s  a  foot  noHv  ?'*J«^ 
*  ^«  Dbii't  know,  Doctor,— some  sitbpfef it  rtJ^ 
0^ff  Itittetfiirid  twigged  in' the  Covdi'?  '^^  '^^^'^ 
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'^  Aye^  aye,  it's  a  good  while  giiMse  I  got -» 
cottomer  from  that  quarter.  Bring  htm  f<MN 
wards,  and  let  us  see  what  he  is,  I  am  not  over 
fond  of  the  job. 

Scarsbrook  listened  to  this  brief  didlo^e 
with  the  most  marked  impatieosie,  and  ffilk' 
lowed  Mackay  into  a  large  and  better  lighted 
apartment.  Here  the  bandage  was  removed 
from  his  face,  and  his  first  effort  was  to 
address  the  Doctor,  and  explain  to  him  who 

he  was. 

« 

Mackay  immediately  recognised  him,  and, 
ordering  the  attendant  to  retire,  said — 

^'  I  am  sorry  for  this,  Sir  John  Scarsbrookj 
sorry  on  many  accounts,  and  I  fear  prudence 
will  force  me  to  restrain  your  personal  liberty. 
It  is  an  evil  aflair — ^and,  now  yon  see  in  whose 
power  you  are,  you  will  be  conscious  that  I 
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had-'isuffieieDt  reasons  for  being  cautious  in 

spsakiog  out  before  Mr.  S and  yourself 

the  other  morning." 

**  Dr.  Mackay^  since  you  are  involved  in  this 
extraordinary  conspiracy,  I  must,  I  suppose 
appeal  to  you  for  aid.  I  seem  at  once  to 
b^ve  lost  all  controul  over  my  own  actions, 
at  IL  time  when  I  am  niore  thiin  usually  desi- 
rous to  be  unconstrained.  Since  there  appears 
to-be  no  alternative,  pray  tell  me,  by  what 
means,  I  may  escape  from  detention." 
.  Mackay  walked  backwards  and  forwards  for 
a  short  period,  as  if  deliberating  some  impoi> 
tant  question  in  his  mind,  and  said — 

"  ril  tell  you  what.  Sir  John  Scarsbrook-*'- 
I  am  unwilling  to  proceed  farther  in  this 
business^  Deidamer's  late  defalcation,  and  some 
other  secondfkry  concerns,  have  made  a  change  of 
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plant  neoeasary,  I  shoald  tfaidk  amongftt  llieftf', 
and  I  will  wasb  my  bands  of  them;  It  h  ugly 
work — and  I  am  willing  to  secure  what'I  harcfi 
witboat  farther  risk — I  w6n't  keep  yon  ttore 
therefore,  and  without  more'  ado»  will  rglffle 
you.  It  may  seem  strange  perhaps,  that  SQSii 
things  can  be  done  in  the  heart  of  Londoa^-bal 
H  is  only  one  of  the  many  extraordinary  iftodes, 
which  are  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  safety  and 
plunder.  One  thing  is  I  don't  wish  to  saddle 
you  with  conditions,  but  pri^ence>weigbs'with 
me,  and  I  trust  some  r^jurd  will  be  paid  to  ny 
conduct  upon  ibis  occauon.  It  will  sufajeet 
me  to  many  aiinoyanees;^  and  perhaps  to  some 
^biiger,  but  the  sooner  the  link  is  broken^  the 
better-f— What  say  you,  Sir  ?  .^.^ 

^*  I  shall  be  grateful,  whatever  my  opiidenK 
may  be  as  to  the  proceedings,  Hum-beeajaoaiia  a 
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y^ti^lim^rjivax  readineis  to  repair,  aa  far  as 
y^  fia%  an  act  of  flagrant  vmrng,  will  Ixmf 
y>»fi.iflafe ;.  and  this  the  more  especially,  if  I 
Wgbt  bidieve>  that  you  woald  no  longer  lend 
piS^fself -to  practioes,  full  of  danger  to  yon, 
49^  eftposed  to  every  principle  of  justice^ 
MUL^very  feeling  of  humanity/' 
;4«<^^W^ell»  this  is  a  good  beginning ;  allow  me 
io.'Set  your  arms  at  liberty — and  now  you  are 
him.Kto  depart,  unless  you  will  share  my  light 
iiqipari  which  may,  perhaps^  not  be  unaecept- 
Me^  if  you  have  been  confined  twenty-four 
hoerv  in  the  Gove, — Will  you  honor  me  ?'  . 
'<,>' Excuse  me — ^no^  I  am  full  of  impatieaoe 
ta  get  to  my  hotel,  where  my  esUmordimary 
absence  must  have  caused  some  surprise.  '.Can 
yaii;  .provide  me  with  a  conveyance  ?-*-**so  &r  I 
«hidLbe  obliged  to  you.^' 

VOL.   III.  I 
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<<  I  can,  immediately,''  and  he  left  the  room 
for  the  parpose*  ' -"' 

In  a  short  time  Scarshrook  had  the  satisfacs^* 
tion  of  finding  iiimself  safe  at  his  hotel*    It  is 
not  easy  to  describe  his  sensations^  when  freed 
from  the  thraldom  of  Littleton.    He  felt  tbiit 
he  had  seen  a  page  in  human  life  oalcalated  i/& 
make  him  aware  of  the  blessingii  of  his  own' 
condition.     It  had  been  Uke  passing  throngh  a 
troubled  and  fearful  dream— "So  far  were  tbi^ 
real  incidents  removed  from  bis  ordinary  expo, 
riences.     His  eyes  filled  with  moisture,  as  be 
opened  the  letter  of  his  wife^  and  read  the 
earnest  expressions  of  her  attachment,  and  his 
first  business  was  to  write  a  reply^  not  men<* 
tioningy  however,  the  unpleasantness  that  had 
befallen  Inm. 
Manford,  he  found,  had  been  twice  to  see 
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bim:-  the  manojlacturer,  since  he  began  to 
doubt  his  own  wisdom  in  the  particular  trans- 
action, the  effects  of  which  had  brought  him  to 
town,  bad  felt  a  strong  disposition  to  cultivattt 
the  Baronet's  friendship.  The  coarse  pride 
which  bad  grown  up  within  him  was,  to  some 
extent,  crushed  by  his  present  circumstances. 
He.  was  away  from  that  field  where  he  ruled  as 
Lord  paramount,  and  was  shuffled  and  jostled 
and  thought  nobody,  amidst  the  thousands  that 
thronged  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis.  This 
was  a  sore  grievance  to  his  wife;  she  had, 
however,  made  one  notable  discovery,  which 
was  some  amends  for  the  loss  of  the  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  other  annoyances  to 
which  her  niece's  marriage  was  subjecting  her. 
Spite   of   Sir  John  Manford's  remonstrances, 

I  2 
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die  iasisted  one  moming  on  aeaompaoying 
hiiDy  when  he  had  an  appointment  with  the 
London  solicitor.  She  had  never  seen  a  Lon^ 
don  lawyer^  she  esid,  and  si^e  wanted  to  fee 
••  what  sort  of  chaps  they  were," 

Acoordiogly  Sir  John  miide  his^appeacaiicd 
in  the  office,  with  his  balky  and  finely  dressed 
wife.  The  hiwyer  was  jpourtesy  itself^  and^ 
greatly  to  the  lady's  delightiy  called  her  Lady 
Manford.  This  sorprised  her  not  a  little,  and 
she  had  hardly  patience  till  Sir  John's  bu^in^ 
was  settled,  so  anxious  was  she  to  talk  .  it  over 
with  him.  No  sooner  were  ihey  fairly  ont  of 
the  door,  therefore^  than  she  began—    .  . 

<^  John,  did  na  thee  hear  ,  him  say.  Lady 
Alanford  ?  What  did  be.mean  4oc^  |;|)ee  ,tlupk 
— surely  he  was  na  fooling  ipfi.":        •       .^  ^i. 
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:  '  **  Lady  Manford ! — that  sounds  well,  Nancy, 
but  I  should  think  he  was  only  making  a  bit  of 

ff 

fun.  He's  such  a  civil  chap,  one  never  knows 
what  to  make  of  him.  Nobody  else  calk 
thee  Lady  Manford ; — ^let  iis  ask  tfie  landlord 
of  the  hotels  he's  a  very  likely  fellow  to 
Imow/* 

**  Well,  John,  that^i  a  good  thought ; '  bat 
4oe8  na  thee  remember,  that  one  of  the  ofHcer 
folks  once  called  me  Lady  Manford,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  red  coats  shouted  out,  no,  no. — 
It's  my  belief  Fm  a  Lady ;  its  only  natural, 
that  if  thee  has  something  to  thy  name,  that  I 
should  have  something  to  mine." 

^*l%  does  seem  natural  to  be  sure,  but  I 
merer  thought  of  it  before — we'll  soon  know 
the  right  or  wrong  of  it  however." 

♦^  Why  only  just  to  think,  that  I  should  ha' 
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mhwed  being  called  Ladjr  Manferd,  Ib^'siiiBli  a 
time. — My  word — ^bat  Vl\  g^ve  it  oar  fbib  iftt 
home^  Ibeyahall  my'-ladjr  tne»  to  some  ptirpose 
when  I  get  bade.  Only  to  tbitik  of  beit^ 
Lady  Manford — and  having  been  called  ih>> 
thing  but  pkdn  Mrs.  Why,  Jfohn,  what  fools 
we  most  haf  been; — ^art  sore  nobody  evei^ 
called  me  Lady  ?  It  aonnds  so  properfike  that 
surely  somebody  mast  hav6  lad  sense  enotigh 
to  have  said  Lady  Manford.^ 

On  reaching  the' hotel,  their  first  enquiry 
was  for  the  proprietor,  and  the  important 
query  was  propounded,  -—  <^  Is  my  wife  a 
Lady?*  ^ 

<<  I  should  presume  so,  Sir;  I  am  Bicee  I 
know  nothing  to  the  contrary,^  was  ihe  Hm 
and  somewhat  smirking  answer. 

<^  Ob,  what  I  mean  is,  should  she  be  called 
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l^y  Mnif0r4  becaine  I  wi  Sir  John  Man* 
fiurdy  Knigfaii* 

P  ff -Why,  Sir,  I  bdieve  so;  it  is  eustomary^  I 
tbi^k,  to  address  the  wife  of  a  knight  a%  my 

.  f^  Thore  John,"  exdaimed  she,  ^^  just  hear 
(hat,  and  be  must  know;  seeing  as  how  he  has 
so  many  fine  folks  stopping  at  his  place.*-^ 
What  a  shame  not  to  have  had  one's  right 
name  to  be  sure.  Oh,  it  does  make  me  mad, 
— only  tp  think  what  fools  we  must  be.— ^ 
Put  I'll  shew  them  the  rights  of  it:-T*Lady 
Idanford !  liord,  John»  it  sounds  grander  far 
than  thy  name — Lady  Manford  ! — well  that's 
yrortb  something,  however^-Lady  Manford ! 
Come,  Sir  John,  and  let  us  see  how  Nelly's 
getting  on,  for  I  should  like  vastly  to  gQ( 

.'■•«■.■  . 
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down  to  Factory  HalL  Never  heed  tWs 
gwindling,  cheating  fellow,  its  ail  no  use — thee 
'has  been  regularly  done»  but  Pm  aLudyand  so 
aever  heed  lad.    But  what  a  shame !" 
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>  ■> 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


*'  Res  hodie  tninor  est  here  quam  fuit  atquc  cadcm  era".*' 

JuvfnaL 


Count  Hartmann  duriog  these  proceed- 
ings bad  sunk  below  zero,  in  the  opinions  of 
his  once  admiring  relatives :  his  conduct  was 
indeed  marked  by  such  utter  meanness,  and 
his  share  in  the  robbery  of  Sir  John  Manford, 

8o  unblushingly  avowed,  that  his  father-in-law 

I  5 
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threatened  first  to  tbra^  him,  aii4  theii-  to 
separate  him  from  his  daughter;  at'  these: 
intelligible  and  ominous  words  the  :  Cl^iwi 
sbrimk  in  balk  perceptibly,  but  was  some^ 
what  comforted  on  being  assured,  that  if 
Mr.  Manford  should  put  the  former  part  of  bis 
threat  into  execution,  he  would  have  good, 
ground  for  action  of  battery  against  him,  by 
which  means  he  would  get  damages^ — and  that 
as  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  minatory  speech,  it 
was  much  easier  to  talk  of  a  divorce,  than  to 
procure  one. 

Fortified  by  this  legal  assurance,  on  thetnom- 
ing  after  Sir  John  Soarsbrook  returned  from 
durance,  be  presented  himself  to  the  two  bro< 
ther  manufacturers,  and  after  his  usual  piielade 
of  bows  and  grimaces  said — 

*'  01^  mine  dear  father-in-law,  how  do  ye« 
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dd  thfa'  moriiiBg,  and  liow  k  mine  wife?-^I 
nKtBt  have  mine  wife — and  yon  nrast  get  4li» 
iMney  from  Deidamer  of  which  he  faaa  robbed 
»ei^  like  one  great  rascal,  and  then  we  will  ali 
go  down  to  Factory  Hall,  like  one  famillew^-^ 
Oh!  they  were  pleasant  times  we  had  there, 
jftenty  of  money,  plenty  of  meat,  plenty  of 
dfitik^  and  very  pleasant  times  on  mine 
word." 

"  Hnmph  P*  answered  Manford,  "  those 
times  are  passed,  Mr.  Count :  and  now  let  us 
know  what  you  have  left  of  Helen's  fortune, 
you  canna'  have  spent  it  man,  so  tell  the  truth* 
As  to  your  wife,  she  wants  to  ha'  nothin'  more 
to  do  wi'  you." 

>^  Oh)  but  she  must :  there  be  laws  in  En- 
gland mine  dear  Sir,  very  good  laws,  for  man 
and  for  wife ;  you  did  say  you  would  beat  me» 
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bat  tkeiift  are  lawiB^  against  that  too,  ^uid  if  ^you 
beatiMi  yoamiwt  pay  money.''  *    li  •>>' 

r.^Pay  meoey  for  thiashing  aoch*  U  jtttiArl 
fellow  as  you !  I  wish  I  had  you  dowa  at'  thb 
MiUy  I'd  raddle  yoor  txHies  to  some  pwrp^m"; 
ift;mnild  be  dear  worik  to  pay  a  farthing  abkn# 
tipon  your  lean  miserable  body.  Where's 'onr 
lOOiiey^  tell  us  that^  or  I'll  thrash  you  after 
all?"  . 

.  ^^  Ah !  mine  dear  Mrs.  Manford,"  he  said, 
^  taming  to  Sir  John's  Lady,  who  was  sitting 
eating  some  broiled  ham  and  a  battered 
rolL 

^^  Don't  call  me  Missis,  feHow  r  I'm  not 
Missis,  I'm  something  better  than  that,  I  can 
tell  you — Missis  indeed  P'  and  the  insulted 
Iiady  bridled  up^  and  looked  ^  unutterable 
^ings^'* 
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Vni  tell  you  what,  Coant  Hartmann,  just  let 
me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice :  just  take  yonrnelf 
oat  of  the<  way,  you  and  your  gang  have  did- 
dled, .na  out  of  a  fortune,  and  nearly  killed  a 
good:  girl  :  «o  just  be  gone,  and  the  devil's 
benison  go  with  you  I"-*  said  Sir  John  Man-> 
ford,  sternly. 

.  '^  I  shall  go  when  I  have  mine  wife— I  do 
want  mine  wife — I  will  have  the  law  for  you 
-r^yes,  the  law  is  good  for  the  man  and  the 
wife." 

^.  ^^You  impudent  scoundrel,^  said  Thomas 
Manford,  starting  up,  and  losing  all  patience, 
^^  get  about  your  business,  or  FII  shake  the 
}ife  out  of  you,  if  it  costs  me  a  thousand 
pounds." 

.    :  }Ie  was  proceeding  to  put  his  threats  into 
execution— and    would    most,   probably   have 
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given  him  what  b^r  Ladyship  tettned^^-ii  g(MKl 
biding/'  had  not  his  fury  beeii  appeased  by  Am/ 
entrance  of  Sir  John  Scarsbrook  :  as it  tiras^fto 
contented  himself  witli  very  uneeremdni^i^y 
ejecting  hun,  amidst  a  disoordant  voUey:  i6f 
^^diables,  sacrds^  mon  IMeuai"  and  otbef  delte*-. 
table  expressions*  .  ' 

Sir  John  Manford  and  bis  Ladjr  hastened-  to^ 
address  the  Baronet^  and  to  explain  the  utn^ 
seemly  outrage^  the  lady  beiog  particularly 
voluble  on  the  occasion  ;  Scajrsbrook  enquired 
after  the  Countess^  ^id  was  told  she  was  slowly 
improving* 

<^  And  pray/'  said  Manferd^  "  how  is  Lady 
Scarsbrook,  Sir  Jobn  ?  and  now  it's  ont^ 
have  been  twice  to  ask  you,  for  I  said  to  my 
wife,  it  was  uncivil  not  to  ask  after  her/  and 
you  so  forgiving."^ 
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'^'Sbe  i^^joHe  wel],  I  am  happy  to  inform 
y^  and  will  b^  pleased  thai  her  old  friend  has 
eoqaired  after  her/' 

^  *^^ Well)  Sir  John,'*  chimed  in  Lady  Manford^ 
«» let  08  forget  and  forgive;  women  you  see  are 
saeh  queer  .ereataresy  and  we  was  all  so  mad 
that  our  John  should  be  so  fond  of  Anne,  as 
we  used  to  eall  her ;  she'll  make  a  nice  Lady, 
Fm  sure,  and  I  dare  say  you  make  a  capital 
hasband,-«does'n't  thee  think  so  John  ?" 

^*  I  have'n't  a  doubt  of  it  Nancy,  and  I  can* 
not  bat  be  ashamed,  when  I  think  how  I  treat* 
ed  the  prettiest  and  best  girl  I  ever  saw ; — well 
I  should  like  to  see  her  again,  that's  certain — I 
hope  you  wont  bear  spite,  Sir  John." 

<<  Oh,  no  !"  answered  the  Baronet,  smiling^ 
*^  How  are  you  proceeding  with  Deidamcr  !-*• 
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1   have  good  reaaoD  foe  wkhuig  Im  I^mIit 

<<  Badiy^  badly>  Sij  JoliD,  a  Biost  psrfecft 
scoundrel,  we  are  fairly  swiDdled^  and  I.^]|^^ 
give  up  the  ta$k  of  getiiDg  my  money  baek-'^it's 
elean  gone  every  penny  of  iu"  ^     'rr*T 

^^  Then  you  have  abandoned  all  liope,  have 
you  ?^— I  am  sorry  to  hear  it^  ae  be  richly  de^ 
serves  punishment :  I  understood  die  Coapjt^ 
your  relative,  could  bring  hgme  the  chaigefl 
against  him." 

^  No>  no — a  pair  of  rascals ! — one  not 
a  pin  better  than  the  other  ;^T-as  for  the  County 
his  evidence  only  coodemas  hiniseif-->-oli,  he  is 
a  precious  rogue^ and  pr^ty  fools  we have.nuide 
of  ourselves."  . 
•    ^^  That  we  has  for  sur^"  continued  hialiw)^ 


«  / 
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-r4^  bttt  ydli  ^tMlj  don't  bear  a  grudg«  agttil  ud 

Sir  John,  about  your  Lady  ?^ 

'^''^^INbf  indeed,  by  no  means:  I  assure  you  I 

^*oi'^' 

-'  '*<-WeH^  nov,  that's  speaking  like  a  ^ntle^ 

Plan,  at  any  rate,  find  I'm  sure  we  are  oUiged 

''^  feDeidamer  still  in  custody?"  asked  the 
Bilt^m^t,  ^*  aa  I  have  a  serious  charge  against 

Mm/" 

^^  Have  yoii  ?  that's  capital !  if  you  can 
eatch  and  hang  him,  it  will  be  a  mercy — has 
he  swindled  you? — that  would  be  some  com>- 
fort,  as  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  my 
slip— but  who  would  have  thought  it." 

*^  Why,  no,  not  so  exactly — But  I  must  see 
Mr.  6  ■  •>  &^d  ascertain  what  can  be  done." 
And  so  saying  the  Baronet  left  them. 
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The  Manford^  were  not  a  little  pleased  by 
Scarsbrook's  civil  beariDg,  bis  high  respecta- 
bility had  made  itself  apparent  since  they  had 
seen  him  in  towD»  and  they  began  to  be  aware, 
that  althoc^h  wealth  was  a  powerful  talisman, 
there  were  certain  persmial  and  social  addita- 
menta,  pot  altogether  to  be  despised. 

'^  Thee  sees,  Nancy,  Sir  John  is  a  born  gen- 
tleman, and  every  body  knows  it,  and  tbs^t 
makes  people  look  at  him  as  somebodv^'* 


.... ,,. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


,>..,-. 


**  A  cause  on  foot, 


Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  tlie  appearing  bu48.** 

Shakespeare. 


On  arriviDg  at  the  Magistrate's  Office,  the 
Baronet  requested  a  private  interview  with  Mr. 
S  ,  during  which  he  laid  before  him  an 
outline  of  the  results  which  followed  upon  his 
application  to  Deidamer.  The  Magistrate  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  the  details,  and  asked 


iAitd  slept  lie  intended  to  take,  urgudgp  biui  to 
proceed  instantly  against  all  ther  partits^^wliD 
Md  shown  themselves  impHeaied  in  ao^atige 
and  aflbominaUe  a  system.  ^c  *ii^.z*i'it) 

'Tldii  the  Baronet  declined^  prefenrilig^i ton 
oodsldevatioii,  tSi  posh  hk  en^i^iiea  .after ^>  the 
<lMld  of  hb  noble  firiesd^  mther.  than  at  the 
noomieat^  piusoiag  the  aolers  in  the  yfkiew/^ 
against  himself;  wisely  judging  that  ^pi insupe- 
rable obstacle  might  be  jdaced  iq  his  way  by 
other  proceedings^ 

^*  Let  as/'  said  he,  ^<  redress  the  wrongs  of 
others,  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  seek 
oat  and  to  expose  the  ramifications  of  a 
system  of  violence^  ^o  gross,  and  ,anendur^ 
able,  as  that  to  whiqh  {.;bave.  been  sub-; 
jected,  I  shall  thevefoi:^  trouble  :yQu  t9  have 
Deidam^l^  brought  in."-  -   .   . , : 
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.  The'  QMUi  tnade  bis  appeanmce  after  a  Bbort 
didlajv  »n^  Scarsbtook  sud — 

>5;^Moii8.  Dridamer,  you  are  aware  of  Urn 
treatment  I  hare  uhHei^ne  sioee  I  last  mw 
you^^I'  am  willing  for  the  present  at  least*  to 
ddte^nd^  notie^  of  it,  bo\^ever  deeply  I  maytfii^ 
^jrsetf  to  have  been  uijiired«  And  now  BgaiB 
'fyt  *ihe  child  of  Agnes  Raymond :  this  ia  my 
^BuM  dbjeot :  ydu  iiee  I  have  escaped  yoar  toib 
ijihcej  dnd  be  asenred  that,  any  farther  at- 
tempts to  mislead  or  misdirect  me,  iihall  jbe 
^^fbtiowed  by  the  heaviest  penaUy  of  outraged 
justice/'  , .  *>i^'.. 

-  "I  must  again  give  you  the  «arae  direietifflijs^ 
Wtftess  isetat  liberty-^^ind  there  is  no  gpoimd 
^tefr  my  detention."  *"         '  ^-^dif^ 

* '  *'<  WhAt,  fellow  !'*  said  Mr.  S-^-^^,  ^*  4»^yqu 
suppbsie  Sir  John  Scarsbrook  is  so  Jbi)tttd;a8Lto 
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trust  you  a  seoood  time  ?  rather  weader.  tl»i 
our  officers  are  not  already  in  pmsoii  of  yoor< 
confederates." 

<*  It  would  be  useless  Mr.  S ->  and  if  Sir 

John  Scarsbrook  intends  to  follow  out  his 
search,  this  is  the  only  nM>de ;  unless,  I  agiuu 
repeat,  you  set  me  at  liberty." 

<^  A  very  likely  story — and  where  should  we 
find  you  at  this  time  to-morrow  ?" 

^<  Here— provided  I  was  allowed  to  be  so~^ 
that  is  perhaps  questionable/' 

<<  Hah  !  ha !  ha ! — I  think  so  Mons.  and 
so,  we  will  keep  you,  whilst  you  are  in  our 
hands." 

^<  I  do  not  apprehend  any  further  violenoe," 
said  Sir  John !  ^^  we  will  however  retain  you  as 
a  hostage  for  your  good.faith,Mr.  Deida2P|9r;< 
give  me  your  directions  again  therefore,  and 
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attended  bjr  one  or  two  of  your  officers,  Mr. 
Sm  >    ,  I  will  revisit  the  haunt  of  crime.'* 

*^  So  attended,  Sir,  it  will  be  useless :  you 
will  not  succeed  even  in  finding  the  bouse ;  go 
alone}  and  yon  may  go  safely,  and  I  pledge 
myself  you  will  succeed.*' 

''  Be  it  so, — ^then  give  me  at  once  your  in- 
structions." 

«  For  God's  sake,**  ui^ed  Mr.  S ,  «  don't 

trust  him  :  remember  your  late  detention,  and 
let  us  adopt  other  measures.  We  will  wring  it 
out  of  him  depend  on  it." 

<<  I  will  try  him  once  more ;  a  copy  of  his 
note  shall  be  deposited  with  you,  so  that  if 
you  hear  nothing  from  me,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  you  may  suppose  that  I  have  been 
entrapped." 

<^  You  are  right.  Sir  John,"  said  DeidAnier^ 
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^  Bfr.  S :  has  been  eo  long  cm  the  iMnc^ 

that  he  has  forgotten  every  feeKng  hut  wBiifih 
eion  towards  men  6uch  as  I  amy— -and  it  tniist 
he  confessed,'^  he  ended,  smiling,  ^that  ap- 
pearances are,  in  the  present  case;  in  Ins 
favour.** 

Scarsbrook  having  received  a  similai' hillet 
to  the  one  he  had  carried  before,  drove,  at 
once,  to  the  nearest  point  he  could  manage  to 
reach,  towards  the  street  he  was  in  search  of; 
and  after  a  little  trouble  he  i^in  fodnd  tbe 
house,  and  was  answered  by  the  same  strap- 
ping woman  he  had  befotv  seen. '  She  shewed 
no  sign  of  rec<^ition,  bat,  on  recdving  his 
message,  proceeded  through  llie  coart^-'-^ 
stairs-^knocked  and  left  him. 

Littleton  received  Sir  John  Scarsbrook  with- 
out  any  hiark  of  surprise,  lind  derirn^  hittto 
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byi^.p^iec^  said  h«  would  make  the  noeessary 
^niWHr]^  and  left  him.  Here  he  remaiqed,  in 
t)iQ  place  of  his  former  detentioD,  for  perbfi^ 
j(j^f  aa  bour^  when   Littleton   returned,  an4 

m 

If^iported.tbat  the  woman  was  at  present  out  of 
the  way,  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  she  would 
rlHI  fprthcoming  in  a  few  hours.  At  his  request 
>Sir  John  left  his  address,  with  tlie  promise  that 
l»he  fi|bottld  wait  upon  him,  either  that  day,  or 
W  Ihe  following  morniug. 
...  He  began,  however,  to  think  that  the  whole 
yr^^eeeding,  on  the  part  of  Deidamer,  was  but 
a  mode  of  gaining  time;  and  when  he  reflected 
amongst  whom  Agnes  Raymond  had  been 
placed,  vague  but  unpleasant  surmises  filled 
his  mind  upon  the  subject.  Late  in  the 
afWnoon,  however,  the  waiter  reported  that  a 
wif^ehed  looking  old  woman  requested  to  see 

VOL.  III.  K 
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him:  and  a  miseffably  squalid  and  fiHhy  crea* 
lure,  a  yeiy  Canidia  in  look,  staledf  on  Vm 
enqoirj,  that  she  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
child  had  bcMsn  coosigned. 

Scarsbrook  questioned  her  immediately^  nui 
over  his  memcHranda  as  to  dates,  and  asked 
her  why  or  wherefore  she  shonld  have  lent 
herself  to  so  base  a  purpose. 

^^  It's  long  since  now.  Sir,  and  I  should  not 
have  remembered  it  at  all,  only  Littleton  put  me 
in  mind  of  it.  I  don't  know  any  reason,  bat 
that  I  was  paid  for  taking  care  of  it.  It  was 
not  the  first  of  Deidamer's  bantlings  thatl'd 
nursed.*' 

^'  And  what  became  of  your  charge :  is  it 
living  or  dead  ? — dead  I  should  fear  from  what 
I  see  of  its  nurse." 

'^  That  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  made  hot 
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lillile  trouble  about  it  as  well  as  the  rest.  Poor 
little  things,''  she  continoed,  appearing  to  be 
touched  by  some  womanly  emotion,  ^^  poor 
little  things — children  and  women  were  little 
thought  of !" 

>  ^^'Surely  you  did  not  abandon  it !  endeavour 
to  remember  clearly — ^and  see,  here  is  money : 
you  seem  poor,  wretched,  little  better  than  an 
outcast,  you  shall  be  amply  rewarded." 

'^  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  she  chuckled,  ^^  money :  its 
no  use  to  me  now.  I've  seen  the  day  it  would 
have  done  me  good,  but  I  should  be  as  poor  as 
I  am  now  in  an  hour — gin,  pickpockets,  and 
tobacco  would  soon  empty  my  purse,  I  trow. — 
But  as  for  the  child,  why  I've  never  been 
asked  after  it,  and  how  should  I  remember.'^ 

^'  It  is  the  child  of  Agnes  Raymond  I  en- 
quire after." 

K   2 
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'  ^^  Oh,  now  I  remember ;  she  that  went  mad, 
and  nearly  killed  herself.  It  made  a  great 
noise  at  the  time  just  amongst  ourselve%"  said 
the  old  woman,  as  if  she  were  gossipping^  ^^  a 
great  noise,  I  remember  it  well,  for  she  was  a 
handsome  woman;  well^  I  took  the  child  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital  the  same  day  I  had  it ; 
I  could  not  take  care  of  them  poor  things,  and 
there  they  were  nursed ;  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  them." 

"  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  Scarsbrook,  "  we 
live  indeed  in  the  worlds  and  know  nothing  of 
it.  >  And  pray  does  your  memory  serve  you,  as 
to  any  particular  circumstances  connected  with 
iU. reception,  that  is  can  you  recollect  the  day, 
pr  any  thing  which  took  i^ce  at  that  ^ioiQ?". 
V.  ^'  Oh,  it  was  just  at  the  ^me  I  was  ahput 
burying  my  husband  I  recollect;  for  he  should 
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kaVe  had  chai^  of  its  mother,  when  he  fell 
mid  a  deep  area,  coming  home  drunk ;  it  was  a 
great  loss,  but  I  didn't  mind  then/' 

<*  Then  you  think  you  could  fix  nearly  upon 
6ome  day  on  which  you  received  the  child,  sind 
afterwards  placed  it  at  the  Hospital  ?' 

^^  It  is  a  many  years  since,  and  I  have  seen 

and  sobered  much,  and  my  memory  is  not  very 

^good :  I  thought  but  little  of  it  at  that  time ; 

I  dont  think  I  could  remember  any  particnlar 

day." 

The  Baronet's  prolonged  enquiries  could 
elicit  little  more  than  the  simple  fact,  that  the 
child  of  the  Marquis  of  Swansbeck,  supposing 
the  one  in  question  to  have  been  his  offspring, 
had  been  consigned  to  the  Foundling  HospitqJ* 
He  8^w  Deidamer,  whose  answers    coincided 
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pretty  nearly  in  their  bearing  to  those  of  Agnes 
Raymond,  so  called  of  the  old  woman^  and 
there  did  not  appear  any  reason  to  doubl  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  account  gmn'i  be  was 
able,  also,  by  comparing  notes,  to  come  neas^to 
the  day,  when  the  dnid  must  faaVe  been  depos>» 
ited  in  the  Hospital,  and  ihere,  mooovAmgty^  he 
repaired. 

An  entry  in  the  book,  noticed  the  recmtion  af 
a  female  child,  a  few  weeks  old  apparently,  WeU 
dressed,  and  in  good  health,  just  about  the 
period  when  the  one  he  was  seeking  after  must 
have  been  left ;  no  name  was  attached  to  it, 
but  from  certain  marks  he  traced  it  forward  in 
the  books,  till  it  appeared  to  hare  beeii  bapdsed 
by  the  name  of  Anne,  and  ftttiher  is/ii  be  found 
that  the  child  had  cotttit^t^ed  t%ry  healthy. 
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wi  hadj  eYentually,  been  forwarded  with  a 
number  of  others  to  John  Manford,  cotton^ 
spinner. 

This  raised  the  anxiety  of  the  Baronet  to  thQ 
utmost;  the  age  of  Lady  Scar^brook,  and  her 
^me^  roused  a  liiost  of  singu^  ideas — ti^hat  if 
his  humble  bride  shoald  prove  the  daughter  of 
the  Marquis — ^what  if  the  unhappy  woman^ 
|iow  beneath  his  own  roof,  the  victim  of 
Iteaehery  and  cruelty,  should  be  the  mother  of 
Ma  beautiful  wife — what  if,  even  now,  th^ 
daughter  were  watching  in  anxious  tenderness 
over  her  mother;  —  these  and  many  other 
associations  crowded  Sir  John's  mind,  as  he 
continued  to  make  his  enquiries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  any  mark  or 
other  peculiarity  had  been  noticed,  or  whether 
a^y  particular  article  of  d]:ess  had  been  pre- 
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ierred. — He  foand  bis  enquiries  much  iiMali- 
lated  by  bavii^  fixed  upon  one  Anne. — His 
prerioQS  visits  to  tbe  Hosptta],  wben  be 
was  forced  to  seek  at  random,  amcMig  a  num- 
ber of  Annes,  bad,  as  we  bave  already  seen, 
led  to  no  resirit — now,  bowefver,  baving  a 
eloe,  tbere  appeared  no  difficulty ;  be  laboored 
to  satisfy  himself  tbat  be  was  not  led  away  by 
bis  personal  feelings,  and  r^ealed  scmtiBies  as 
to  dates  satisfied  bios,  tbat  tbis  Anne  was  the 
lopg  lost  one,  whether  bis  own  Anne  was 
idenUcal  with  her,  was  another,  and  equally 
mterestiag  question. 


-'; 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


■  t'l  ■ '  ■     ' 


'     •*  A  «p6t  bePB  and  there— and  now  and  then  a  broader 
mark,  shews  we  are  on  the  right  track." 


On  the  following  morning  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Marquis,  stating  that  Agnes 
Raymond  was  evidently  much  weaker,  and 
urging  him  to  expedite  his  return.  He  again 
visited  Deidamer,  and  had  the  old  woman 
brought  face  to  face  with  him,  and  again  found 

K  5 
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the  same  coherence    in    their  several    state- 
ments. 

As  he  had  determined  on  leaving  London  in 
the  evening,  he  paid  another  visit  to  the  Hos- 
pital, the  chaplain  having  promised  to  make 
more  minute  enqoiries,  respecting  the  child 
indicated*    He  told  the  Baronet,  that  the  only 
pecoliarity  he  could  find  marked  was,  that  she 
was  in  mourning,  and  bad  on  a  necklace,  with  a 
small  diamond  clasp ;  and  this,  he  stated,  to- 
gether  with  a  certificate,  had  been  forwarded 
with  her  to  the  country.     There  were  two  or 
three  Annes  sent  down,  but  none  had  more 
than  the  Christian  name  -and  age  attached  in 
the  register ;  neither  could  any  of  the  nurses 
at  all  remember  the  sirname  of  Tiilbcft.    Most 
of  the  children  had  to-names,  aa  they  termed 
Vhem,  but,  as  it  has  already  been  i^emtarked, 


r' 
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tbeee  were  given  capriciously,  either  by  tbf 
nurses,  or  as  accidental  circumstances  might 
suggest, 

,  Fortified  with  these  important  memoranda, 
Sir  John  hastened  to  have  an  interview  with 
>Mgnford,  but  found  that(  the  party  had,  shortly 
l^ore,  taken  their  departure  from  Towp,  to 
l^ravel,  by  easy  stages,  down  to  their  country 
residences* 

.  The  manufacturers  had  abandoned  all  hope 
.  of  making  any  thing  out  of  the  gang  pf  swind* 
lers;  so  that,  with  the  exceptioi)  of  Scars- 
brook's  c1  large,  Deidamer  was  at  liberty  to  go 
wherever  he  might  choose.  The  urgency  of 
the  motives  he  had  for  an  instant  departure, 
determined  him  to  postpone,  for  a  time,  at  all 
events,  his  just  cause  of  judicial  enquiry.  Hib 
ifQpatience  would  not  suffer  him  to  wait  for 
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ihB  slow  praeefli  ef  a  legal  investigatioe,  and 
l»  ooDteated  hinnelf  with  deming  tkat'  kfe 
aught  be  under  obeenratiiMi ;  this  doae  he  ca* 
teied  his  travdlii^  chariot,  hofnng  to  oirertake 
the  Manfords  at  an  early  stage. 

These  were  procee£ng  homeward  in  no  very 
flcasant  temp^;  tiie  ill  bealdi  of  the  Cowttess 
had  made  her  qa^*aloii%  the  ladies  were  out 
of  ^spirits  about  die  loss  of  thdr  money,  while 
Sir  John  and  Thomas  were  now  qnarrellii^ 
with  eadi  other,  and  anon  abusing  Hartmann, 
who,  spite  of  all  oppositioD,  clung  to  his  wife's 
^^  famille.'^  His  immediate  {Hesence  osade  the 
Countess  exceedingly  miserable:' she  had  taken 
a  perfect  loathiDg  towards  him,  and  b^ged 
and  entreated  that  be  ,might  «ol  accompany 
them. — There  however  he  was,  perched  upon 
the  box,  alternately  apoatrofAising  his. wife),  and 
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addreenng^^^  big  words"  to  her  connectioni.— 
Lt  required  some  soothing  to  prevent  Man  ford 
rsBQOTing  him  vi  et  armis,  and  he  swore 
foondly)  that  the  first  oat  of  the  way  place 
they  arrived  at,  he  would  pummel  him  to  with- 
in an  inch  of  his  life,  and  there  leave  him. 

He*  was  as  good  as  his  word — ^in  a  long  strip 
oC  unenclosed  road  beyond  Dunstable,  he  insist* 
ed  a)>on  the  post-boy  pulling  up,  and  leaping 
Qot  he  dragged  Hartmann  to  the  ground,  and 
belaboured  him  so  unmercifully,  that  the  boy 
remarked — 

'^  Lord,  master !  you  will  thrash  him  an 
inch  past  bis  life,  if  you  go  on  at  that  killing 
rate." 

Manford,  a  passionate  and  obstinate  fellow, 
bad  had  his  anger  too  long  fermenting,  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  a  complete 
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mammification  of  tKe  Count ;  Sir  John's. I«9dy 
at  length  grew  frightened,  the  Countess  faiAtedr 
and  Sir  John  himself  got  out  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unequal  contest,  the  Count  indeed  beifigr 
quite  hors  de  oombaL 

In  this  state  thej  left  him, — and  Scarsbrook, 
whose  rapid  traTelling  with  four  horses  had 
speeded  him  along,  arriving  at  tlie  scene  of /tlie 
outrage,  some  short  time  aftero^ards,  was  sur* 
prised  by  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  horses, 
his  postillions  remarking  that  there  was  a  mur* 
dered  man  lying  by  the  road*side» 

In  this  statement  they  were  fortunately  not 
borne  out  by  facts,  Hartmann  having  just 
recovered  sufficient  strength  to  begin  to  gather 
himself  together ;  Scarsbrqok  had  him  placed 
in  the  carriage,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  able^  he 
i;^lated  the  cause  of  his  lameiitablo  condition ; 
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lazily  DO  bones  were  broken,  or  serious  inja^ 
ril^d  ebtiimilf ed. 

'  **'Ah,*'  said  tbe  poor  fellow,  gaping  like  a 
stl^Hfigled  monkey,  ^*  I  will  have  laws  for  him, 
one  great  rascal,  carry  away  mine  wife,, and 
leave  me  killed  dead, — but  I  will  have  the 
lAWs.'* 

At  the  next  stage  Scarsbrook  deposited  him,, 
tbe  blows  and  thumps  he  had  received  render- 
ing some  medical  treatment  necessary ;  and  in 
tbe  course  of  a  few  miles  he  overtook  the  Man- 
fords,  who  had  got  on  much  more  pleasantly 
since  they  had  dropped  their  noisy  companion. 
The    Baronet    begged    Sir    John   Manford 
would  take  a  seat  in  his  chariot  to  Leicester. 
To  this  the  manufacturer  gladly  assented,  and, 
after  a  few  general  remarks,  he  said-— 

=•<  You  may,  perhaps,  remember,  Sir  John, 
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tbat  some  time  ago^  I  applied  toy(mfepti» 
porpote  of  asoertaiDiiig  whether  or  net  any 
tbiog  accompanied  the  Foundling  fnbm'L^Mip^ 
don,  in  the  shape  of  dress  or  ornament;^  -     "^"^ 

'*  Ob,  aye,  sare  enougb,  bat  I  was  near 
crazed  by  tlie  women ;  and  so  yofi  see  I  di4 
not  give  it  a  thought.  It  was  a  foolish  btisi^ 
ness  altogether.** 

^  Wdl,  but  now  I  trust  you  will  lend  me 
your  aid — ^as  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  fact.*' 

<^  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ;  some  of  the 
lasses  are  likeliest  to  remember;  there  loe  a 
good  many  of  th^n  yet  in  the  miU,  some 
married,  some  unmarried.  I  don't  remember 
any  thing  about  Anne  in  partieular-^butj  per- 
haps, old  Jenny,  the  woman  who  had  charge 
of  them,  may  know.    Fve  had  none  down  45m: 
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■otne  time^-^iDdeed^  I  think,  cone  since  the  lot 
miong^t  which  Anne  came,  so  its  not  unlikely 
tbftt^hemay.  She's  living  close,  to  the  mill, 
and  I  shall  gladly  help  you/' 
;■:**  Thank  you,  and  if  you  choose,  we  will 
jKiah  on.  Mr.  Manford  will  safely  escort  your 
party/' 

"  With  all  my  heart, — let  us  stop  and  tell 
tbeniy  and  then  post  away ;  I  want  to  get  back 
sadly/' 

This  being  done,  and  Mrs.  Manford  baring 
said  that  they  would  remain  all  night  at 
Leicester,  Scarsbrook  gave  his  instructions, 
and  a  rapid  journey  brought  them,  about  noon 
on-  the  following  day,  to  Factory  HalK 

Old  Mrs,  Manford  lifted  up  her  hands  and 
her  eyes,  on  seeing  the  Baronet  and  her  John 
<  band  and  glove,'  as  she  called  it.     Many  and 
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pressing  were  her  enquiries,   bat  these  were 
answered  by  Manford's  saying — 

"  Wait  a  while,  mother, — you  see  Sir  John 
and  me  have  a  bit  of  business  to  settle,  and 
then  ril  tell  you  the  news." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


i< 


Dawning  of  a  bright  success." 

Cowley. 


OxD  Jenny  was  something  of  a  character, 
and  had  she  lived  in  earlier  times  would  have 
been  reputed  a  witch,  haying  one  of  the  most 
important  requisites  for  that  exploded  calling 
•—excessive  ugliness.    Yet  the  withered  crone 
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was  Dot  without  some  touch  of  true  feminine 
feeliug ;  she  had  been  exceedingly  attentive  to 

.  *  4 

her  young  charges,  as  far  as  she  was  allowed 
to  be  indeed,  and  called  them   her  childreq. 


t  .d^. 


,  Several  of  the  Foundlings,  which  had  grown 
up  and  remained  at  the  mill,  lodged  with 
her,  and  this  constituted  the  pHncipal  source 
of  her  livelihood. 

To  Manford's  question  regarding  Anne,  his 
Anne  as  he  called  her,  she  answered — 

^^  Bless  her,  she  was  a  bonny  child,  and  a 
sweet  tempered  one.  You  see  Sir,"  speaking 
to  the  Baronet,  **  I  was  a  kind  of  mother  to 
them,  and  a  pretty  large  family  I  bad.  Well, 
let  me  see  if  I  have  any  thing  of  hers ;  I 
shall  soon  find  it  if  I  have,"  and  she  proceed 
ed  to  open  and  examine  a  large  oaken 
nen  chest  filled  with  frocks,  ajl  much  alike, 
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many   wofuUy  patched   and   of    a   variety   of 

■i»u\' •"  .  *        '  ••  • 

hues. 

Besides  these^  there  was  a  sliding  drawer,  filled 
with  shreds  of  paper,  proving  to  be  the  certifi- 
eates  sent  with  the  children,  and  various  little 
trinkets  which  she  said  she  had  taken  care  of, 
and  which  had  been  worn  by  the  Foundlings 
when  they  first  came  down  from  London. 

"  You  see.  Master,  if  I  had  ha  put  them  by, 
the  factory  lads  would  have  stoPn  'em  for  a 
certainty :  or  the  lasses  themselves  would  have 
made  away  wi  'em,  in  some  way  or  other  : — 
and  now  I'm  sure   I  don't  recollect  what  your 

♦       -  ... 

Anne  had  on." 

Whilst  the  old  woman   was  busy  puzzling 

I         :"■'  .  ...•■.'■■ 

her  brains  to  conjure  up  her  memory,   Scars- 

*•'»■•    '■  \      •■  '"  . ._  .j- 

brook    was    engaged    ,  in    turning    over    the 
little   hearts,    ear-rings,    brooches,   necklaces, 
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aDd  other  thiDgs,  composing  old  Jenny's  stock 
of  curiosities;  some  of  which  she  stated  she 
had  restored  to  their  owners,  since  they  had 
got  married.  Nothing  like  the  diamond-cla$ped 
necklace  however  appeared,  when  on  mentiouT 
ing  what  particular  thing  he  was  searching 
for,  she  exclaimed  : — 

"  Oh,  the  mischief — its  the  very  thing  ray 
grand-daughter's  child  wears,"  and  going  to 
the  door,  she  screamed  to  a  set  of  noisy  urchins 
playing  like  ducks  in  a  pool  of  mud  not  far 
distant,  till  « little  Jin "  detached  herself 
from  the  rest  of  the  group,  and  came  forward, 
most  plentifully  begrimed. 

"  Come  here,  you  dirty  little  thing,  whoever 
saw  such  a  black-a-moor,"  and  she  undid  a 
single-linked  necklace,  and  placed  it  in  Scars- 
hrook's  hand. 
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**  You  shanna.  Granny— you  shanna — it's 
mine,  Granny !"  screained  "  little  Jenny/' 
"whilst  ne  carefully  inspected  the  clasp,  which 
to  Ills  infinite  joy,  proved  to  have  either  a 
diamond  or  some  other  precious  stone  set  in 
it. 

A  penny,  and  a  promise  of  a  new  necklace^, 
satisfied  the  youngster,  and  a  very  liberal  pre- 
sent, and  an  assurance  that  the  trinket  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner, 
more  than  satisfied  the  aged  woman,  whose 
shrivelled  features  and  dull  but  cheerful  eye, 
lightened  up,  as  she  expressed  a  hope,  that 
*^  her  master's  Anne  would  once  more  come 
ainongst  them.'' 

"  I  always  said,"  she  continued,  ^^  that  the 
poor  helpless  children  came  from  grand  people, 
they  were  so  good«bebaved  and  decent-like,  I 
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was  sure  of  it  at  first,  as  we'd  nev^r  seed  socb 
children  here  afore." 

The  Baronet,  after  thanking  Manford  hear- 
tily, pursued  his  route  to  Vale  Hall,  and 
soon  saw  the  grey  walls  of  the  home  of  his 
fathers. 

I 

The  fervent  welcome  of  Lady  ScarBbrbok, 
and  of  the  family  generally,  was  grateful  to  his 
feelings ;  his  wife,  indeed,  drew  him  aside,  and 
it  was  long  before  her  pleasurcable  agitation 
subsided. — It  is  delightful  thus  to  be  greeted, 
and  to  Scarsbrook,  at  this  juncture,  it  came 
with  ten-fold  influence — as  he  pressed  her  to  hii 
breast,  the  secret  of  her  birth  trembled  on  his 
tongue,  but  prudence  checked  him,  and  he  re^ 
solved  to  speak  to  the  Marquis  and  the  March- 
ioness (Agnes  Raymond)  beforehand. 
He  had  no  selfish  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
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bis  wife's  birth,— his  he  had  most  strongly 
shown,  by  his  union  with  an  unknown  and 
unprotected  being,  after  making  every  ejSbrt 
to  ascertain  her  origin,  and  to  satisfy  himself 
of  her  worthiness ;  but  in  obedience  to  certain 

I 

conventional  ideas,  natural  in  themselves,  and 
imperative  in  his  particular  case,  now^  when 
there  appeared  a  certainty  that  the  cloud 
which  had  hitljerto  obscured  her  fate  would  be 
rolled  away — a  sense  of  justice  to  himself,  to 
bis  wife,  and  to  the  unfortunate  woman  who 
had  been  the  victim  of  harshness  and  wrong, 
impelled  him  to  insist  on  a  due  recognition  of 
her  rights ;  and  in  doing  this  he  felt  assured 
that  his  noble  friend  would  be  ready  to  join 
him. 

The  lovely  creature  now  and  for  years  mov- 
ing beside  the  Marquis  as  his  wife,  was  herself 

VOL.    III.  L 
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tlie  imperaonification  of  purityi  and  he  enter- 
tained no  fearS)  but  that  circumstances  would 
develope  themselves  which  would  permit  h^r 
to  enjoy  that  companionship  untainted  by  dis- 
honor or  impropriety. 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  his 
mind,  whilst  returning  the  caresses  of  Lady 
Scarsbrook,  who,  all  unknowing  of  them,  wor- 
shipped him  as  the  sole  object  of  her  regards. 
To  her,  birth  and  parentage  had  ceased  to 
be  interesting — she  was  his,  and  that  satisfied 
her. 

The  Marquis  in  the  meantime  was  waiting 
anxiously  to  learn  the  result  of  bis  friend's  en- 
quiries, and  Scarsbrook  on  joining  him  in  the 
library  said — 

"  Prepare  yourself,  my  Lord,  for  a  denoue- 
inent,  at  once  singular,  painful  and  gratifying : 
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yoar  child  is,  I  believe,  found,  and  thank  God, 
worthy  to  inherit  your  name :  but  before  enter- 
ing into  further  particulars,  permit  me  to  see 
Agnes  Raymond,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the 
Marchioness  of  Swansbeck." 

<^  Grood  God,  Scarsbrook !  and  Athalie,  what 
of  her?'* 

<^  First,  Agnes  Raymond,  my  Lord,  and 
then  you  shall  have  a  full  exposition  of  the 
facts  of  the  case, — all  will  be  well,  believe  me, 
and  Athalie  will  receive  no  injury.'' 

*'  Not  for  the  world :  but  pursue  your  own 
course,  let  the  suspense  be  as  short  as  possible  : 
I  am,  as  you  may  conceive,  anxious,  past  endu- 
rance, on  the  subject." 
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<ntemeDt  of  deranged  intellect ;  she  had  made 
daily  enquiries  after  him,  and  a  gladsome  smile 
mantled  her  pale,  and  even  ghastly  features,  as 
he  now  approached  her. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  as  she  joyfully 
said — 

^^  I  thank  God,  Sir  John  Scarsbrook,  that  I 
see  you  once  more — I  am  fast  dying,  bat  you 
have  found  my  child — I  see  it  in  your  expression^ 
-T^may  He  ever  shower  blessings  upon  you  and 
your  Lady, — she  has  been  as  a  nurse  to  me,  to 
me  the  scorned  and  degraded." 

<(  Pray  compose  yourself,  I  speak  to  you  as 
.  the  Marchioness  of  Swansbeck,  and     ■  ■  **   . 

♦*  Pfo— no— rno !"  she  ii^terrapted  him,  "  I  am 
not  worthy  the  title-^call  me  not  so— I  would 
not  cloud  d'Harcourt's  present  happiness^  nor 
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pain  his  m!k — ei^  me  Agnes  Raymondi^^^But* 
nay  child— (ell  me  of  her/' 

*^  I  wHl — and  for  her  sake  and  my  own^l 
most  speak  of  yon  as  the  bwfnl  wife  of*  my 
noble  gnest.  Do  yon  reoogmsethk?'attdhe 
then  placed  in  her  hands  the  necklace. 
'  She  tamed  it  over  and  oTcr,  at  tile  same 
lim^«  a)ipearing  to  he  cenneetii^jt  with  past 
assoeiatioMw 

^  My  eyes  are  dimmed  with  tears,  •'  she  saidv' 
^  I  know  that  my  ehild  liveth,  this  was  given 
her  by  Edmondson— H>r  Deidaitier-^midyethow 
strange  does  it  appear-— it  bting^  her  before  me, 
and,  Oh!  Sir  John,  bring  her  to  me^  let  me 
clasp  her  to  my  heartland  I  shall  bleM  Ood  and 
die.  She  is  here  I  am  sttre^^ou  ari^^too  kiadf 
too  good  to  excite  hope  only/ 


7^ 
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^)She  is  indeed  here — I  rejoice  to  say  she  is 
my  wife — Lady  Scarsbrook  is  your  loDg»lost 

.  She^xed  at  him  for  a  few  seconds  with 
earnest  looksy  and  then  burst  into  a  passion  o£ 
tears,  blessing  him  in  the  intervals  of  her  vebe** 
meat  sobs.  Scarsbrook  was  not  unmoved  as 
he  Jient  over  her,  and  strove  to  calm  her,  pray-* 
ing  her  to  be  comforted,  in  order  that  he  migbtr 
bring  in  her  daughter. 

He  now  rejoined  the  Marquis,  and  briefly, 
narrated  to  him  the  history  of  his  child;  the 
si^upulous  care  taken  as  to  dates,  and  their 
verification — thecongruity  and  coherence  of  the 
entire  chain  of  circumstances,  removed  froni 
bis  own  mind)  all  doubt  as  to  the  identity,-^ 
Swansbeck  listened  eagerly,  and  as  point  after 
point  was  cleared,  he  acknowledged  that  there 
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dMld  not  poinUy  be  any 

^  It  18  0Miie  oonaelation  nij  ^eiid^'^^ffli^ 
gn^ing  Scanlrrdok  by  Hie  buiid^^ 'ibitt 'U^ 

b«^  ^te^  iboidd  bave  been  tboogbt  wtototby  t^ 
bave  beoeme  your  w^t  I  gbeiM  baVe wkAi^ 
bar  no  blippier  or  bette^leC,  badebebieeii  eda* 
tatod  under  ^y  e<meye,  and  with  idl  tbe 'ad- 
vanti^eB  of  rank  and  weditb.  I  will  see  Agnes 
-i^will  ieek  ber  fergivenesa— repidr  ber  inja- 
fi^loonnot" 

^  It  is  weH  resolTedy  my  Iiordy  and  I  tbittik 
yon  for  yM^  gMd  epinion/biiliere  m^  Anne 
wu  not  less  deaar  to  me  in  bet"  nainci^gs  olb^ 
anrity  tbta  BOW,  as  tbe  dteeendant  6f -^'iiobtier 
ftunily;  I  kiejcnto  indeM  g^atly,  that  PMvS- 
^(nite  tan  u&iravened  tbe  tidi/ittrj  of  betl^rtl-^ 
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i^R^h^  OQuld  make  her  dearer  to  mei  but  there 
are  many  social  prejudices,  which,  although  I 
d^f  pise  myselfi  Lucy,  Haggerton,  and  the  circle 
l^.^whiab  we  move,  might  find  difficult  to  over- 
look:,  I  will  apprise  Anne  of  her  parentage, 
i^Uat  yquk  sfiek  an  interview  with  Agnes  Ray- 
iiM>xid,  for  so  she  persists  in  being  called." 
.  Lady  Scarsbrook  hasteneil  to  her  husband, 
on  receiving  a  message  to  attend  him,  in  her 
own  room.  She  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  seated  on  a  low  sofa,  they  indulged  in  that 
unrestrained  freedom  of  intercourse,  the  resuh 
of  perfect  love  in  the  married  state, 
,  ^^  And  now,  my  love,  I  have  some  news  for 
you — happy  news,  though  dashed  with  sorrow^ 
^^  tinged  with  many  painful  reflecti<m«;  not 
o^.^oor  account,  indeed,  but  on  the  part  of 
thpi^.who  will,. in  future^  share  your  r^rds^^^ 

^3 
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'^  ^  -Wlimt  mean  you,  dear  Scsrsbrook? 
tmn  flkam  »y  Tegwrds? — wfaet  dews  bav»  joa 
ibr  me  ?  I  have  no  wish  ungratified— ^-tbcnre  h 
mmuQ  bat  yoontlf  on  earth  whom  I  loi^ew  lYhat 
fheti  have  you  to  say,  traant,**  she  ocftidDoed} 
flinging  her  arms  around  his  neck,  ^  beyond 
explaining  the  cause  of  your  prolonged  ab- 
sence. There  you  are  amenable  to  me — ^for  are 
you  not  mine — I  wish  to  hear  nothing  more." 

Scarsbrook  returned  her  embrace;  the  poetry, 
the  enthusiasm  of  love  was  still  his,  and  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  beautiful  and  trusting  woman 
resting  upon  his  besom,  he  felt  that  her  nata*- 
ral  dower  was  her  best  recommendation  to  his 
affections. 

<'  You  know,  my  love,  of  my  vain  and  futile 
researches  after  your  birth — researches  under^ 
taken  fall  as  mocii  on  your  account,  and  os 
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Ibarir  of  Lucy,  a«  to  satisfy  my  own  anxious 

wi8h€8.     What  would  you  think  sweet,  if  now 

1  ba^e  l>e6n  successful  ?" 

UA^^'I  should  tremble,  dear  Scarsbrook  to  think 
'    tfo;    I.  should   be  terrified  lest  my  parentage 

«bQiild  be  unworthy  your.  wife.     Unknown  as 

X  have  been,  I  became  yours — to  what. happier 

lot  copld  I  have  attained,  had  I  been  borq  in  a 

palace,  and  educated  in  splendour.  I  am  yours, 

dear  Scarsbrook,  oh  !  do-not  let  us  disturb.our 

felicity  by  seeking  to  know  farther." 

"  I,  dearest,  have  wished  for  no  mpre;  .you 
^re  in  yourself  all  and  every  thing.  Still,  my 
love,  -you  merit  being  placed  in  your  own 
proper  personal  rank.  I  have,  I  belic^ve,  dis- 
covered your  father !" 

"  My  father  ! — Oh,  Scarsbrook,  do  not  say 
so ! — for  sure  I  am  there  must  be  some  dread- 
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fid'  atovy  to  tell  of  my  desertioiK'  *L)i&te'  nMS 

iBi t happy "igBoranoe*— you  a,re  iBlfaer,''ttiiOf(h«^ 

bvotliw,  hoabaiid — I  baTo  tie¥^  kiidtni'^h^ 

miinfo  of  faoiily  eoonexioma— »I  havd  tibit^-^ 
BOII9 I0TO9  but  yoa.    Ofa,  deaf  Searsbreolc,  ray 

beart  baa  po  rorai  for  any  body  but  you  !^    -• 

^  *Vlt  is  ^>^<1^  ^^^  my  angel,   that  there  is 

a.  bunentabla    history  oomiected   with    your 

parpotS)  £[>r  yoiir  oiother  also  lives  2  a  hialory, 

bowev^y   which  cas  throw  no  tarnish  apoa 

your  fair  brow,  love.    Gladly  ehatl  I  bide  some 

jiortion  of  it  from  you ;  but  the  rest  yoa  mast 

know  to  yia^cale  the  fair  fame  of  your  owa 

lineage." 

^'  My  mother }    Alas,  that  the  knowledge 

should  come,  when  the  feelings  of  inianey  and 

youth  are  passed  away.    Onee  initeed  J.  should 

bare  blessed  the  name — once  a  mother's  voice 
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would  have  been  masic  to  my  ear»^— once  her 
tenderness  and  love   would   have    filled    n>y 
h^art  with  a  daughter's  fondness ; — but  ah,  mj 
dear  Scarsbrook^  those  times  are  past :  my  for^ 
lorn  infancy  and  childhood  know  no  mother,-^ 
and  I  have  no  remembrance,  no,  not  the  faint- 
est conception  that  motherly  care  or  kindness 
was  ever  bestowed  upon  ^e.     I  have  grown 
up  alone  in  the  wide  world,  and  now,  dear,  I 
am  safe  with  you,  why  seek  to  call  to  mind  the 
evil  deeds  of  others.     Oh,  if  I  have  a  mother 
and  father,  may  they  be  such  as  will  not  make 
yon  ashamed  of  your  wife — for  myself  I  haf  e 
neither  hope  nor  wish  to  gratify." 

**  Your  father  is  noble,  my  dear  Anne,  nor 
is  your  mother  wanting  in  rank,  though  now 
sunk  and  degraded — so  much  so,  that  it  would 
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be  iinposgible  to  recognise  theooee  |)m^ 
and  beaatiful  woman  in  ber  presjenAnCc^ii 
dition.''  r;iw.(i 

<<  Then  yon  have  seen  her-TT9een,,jIl^r  to 
wbom  I  owe  my  birth ;  aad  you  teU  j:i^.k^^y 
and  lovingly,  dear  Scarsbrook,  but  l4r^a\\3liii 


to  know  more,'* 


'  I   '    •  r  -    ■ :  ■  >  / 


"    i 


''  By  a  strange  but  for.lunate  ^inoidenc^^of 
circumstances)  my  love»  both,  your  parents  are 
now  under  your  own  roof/' 

^' Gracious  Heaven,  Scarsbrook!  what  mesa 

you  ?"  . .  .  ■ ;  -J 

^*  That  the  Marquis  of  Swansbeck  is  yoor 

father,  and  that  the  sick  and  unhappy  person 

whooi  you   Jiave    so .  kindly  nursed  is  your 

mother]"-,  :.   . 

Lady»  Scarsbrook  remained  silent  for  a.  spac«, 
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^laitig  with  tearful  eyes  upon  her  husband,  till 
she* bu^TKt  into  tears,  and  burted  her  face  in  his 
bosom* 

'^^What  means  this  passion  of  tears,  wy 
c^in^  love^^what  is  there  that  can  distress  you. 
Miicb  as  I  may  deplore  the  unhappy  fate  of 
your  mother,  much  as  I  may  blame  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Marquis  towards  her,  you  are  the 
heiress  of  his  name.  The  cause  of  their  sepa- 
ration was  ill-judged  ambition  on  the  one  side, 
and  pride  and  Outraged  feeling  on  the  other. 
The  fate  of  the  Marchioness — for  Marchioness 
she  is — has  been  dreadfully  unhappy  ;  but  her 
chief  sufferings  originated,  and  have  been  coii** 
tinued,  by  her  sorrow  for  your  loss.  You  were 
deprived  of  her  love  by  an  act  of  atrocious 
villainy ;  and  deeply  has  she  suffered  for  the 
penance  of  her  affection  for  you/' 
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',   A 


*'  Can  it  be  possible  then,  dear  Scarsbrook,*^ 
murmured  his  wife,  ^  that  I  am  the.  child 
whom  we  hare  so  often  heard  her  speak  o(i-^ 
and  can  it  be  possible  that  the  distinguishiui 
nobleman  is  the  husband  of  Agnes  Raymond^. 

of  her  whom  we  have  seen*  as  we  liave  .seen 

■  ■■.••' 

her?' 

"Such  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  my  lore.— ^ 
Now  dry  your  tears,  and  listen,"  and  he  wcot 
briefly  over  the  details  which  have  been^al- 
ready  given,  occasionally  interrupted  by  tbe 
t^rs  and  exclamations  of  X^ady  Scarsbrook. 

*'  Oh,  wbat  a  terrible  history ;  let  us  hasten  to 
coig^i^nuate  by  our  kindness  the  sufferings,  sb^; 

J!  .•  "i-  ■    ■ 

has  gone  through  : — my  poor  deserted  aB4  i^ 
reayed  mother  I'^— if  I  cannot  feel  for  you  those 
emotions  natural  to  the  heart  of  a  child  nursed 
in  your  bosom^  I  can,  at  leasti  pity  an4  Qberifl^ 
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»>*\f 


1-1*1 


yoa.    But,"  she  said,  pausing,  ^*  Atbalie-^the 

Bliirc^ibness — ^what  of  her,   dear   Scarsbrook, 

» —  '     ,  •      .-  .   •   • 

of  her,  my  friend  and  companion,  my  kind  and 

affecfidnate  friendj — ^what  of  that  sensitive  and 

higli-sonled  creature/' 

^^^othing  but  good  I  trust,  nothing  but 
future  happiness;  the  shock  will  be  dreadful 
doubtless,  but  it  must  be  made  as  gentle  as 
possible." 

Whilst  Sir  John  and  Lady  Scarsbrook  had 
been  thus  colnmuning,  the  Marquis  of  Swans* 
beck  had  Visited  his  long  n^lected  wife ;  and 
a  scene  of  self-reproach  and  mutual  forgiveness 
had  takien  place,  affecting  on  both  sides.  *tiie 
Mairchioness  had  wept,  and  blamed  herself  for 
j^Fecipitaiicy,  and  Swansbeck  had  eommise- 
rated  the  trials  to  which  she  had  been  subjected 
tbt*i>ugh  his  imperious  and  selfish  proceeding. 
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No  bitter  words,  no  wild  reproach,  escaped  the 
exhausted  and  woe-worn  sufferer.  Sorrow  had 
taken  away  the  sting  of  disappointment,  and 
the  recovery  of  her  child  so  happily  circumx' 
stanced  cast  a  glow  of  satisfaction  npon  her 
mind,  that  effaced  her  troubleiy  and  seemed  a 
recompence  for  her  past  miseries. 

In  this  state  they  were  joined  by  Scarsbrook 
and  his  wife.  Her  Ladyship  kndt  by  the  bed'* 
side  of  her  mother,  and  received  the  passion- 
ate blessing  of  a  heart  that  had  long  cherished 
her  image.  Tears  were  .indeed  -^undantly 
slied»  but  they  were  the  overflowings  of  joy^rr 
till- the £aronet>  fearing  that  the  ^pntinuanipfi 
of  .410  exciting  an  interview :  might  P^i>ye  1^ 
much  for  her  weakened  ene^gie^rwithdE^f^ 
both  hia  wife  and  the  Marquis  tcom  the^flq[^al^ 
ment,  and  left  ha:  to  repo«^» .  .  i^         f 


.    'I' 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


<'  Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
' '  iiis  cdtistaiit  lamp.** 

Miltcm. 


Jt'.M;   -..     ' 


Thk  "delicate  and  painful  task  of  oominan»* 
eating  to  Athalie  ber  present  position,  devolTed 
upon  Scarsbrook; '  her  impassioned  tempera^* 
ment  made  Mfla  fear  the  result,  but  it  was  abso- 
loi^  tiecess^ry  that  she  should  not  be  left  in 
ig^omnee ;  be  trusted  that  her  pure  and  geile^ 
rous  mind,  would  enable  her  to  triumph  over 


her  dtfficalliees  be  felt  rery  ftetitely  fiir  ber^ 
"•^^^r  bright  and  ennny  brotr  bid  nd  ttiai'k 
t4   ebame  upon  it, — end  it  wes^niore   t&ai^ 
pfebeble^  that  her  embarrassment    w(niW'ii& 
af  shdrt  duration;  the  fingier  of  d^atb  %^ 
too  .'Visibly  impvessed  q)o^  the  Mii^c^ioiies^ 
to  perait  a^hope  to  be  entertuned  of  herteeih 
viEffjr ;  and  this,  although  a  painfal  i^med^,  Was 
gomo  groond  of  eoosoktion.    The  life^  indeed) 
lof'the  Marehioness,  sbonld  it  be  spatted,  had 
little  prospect  of  happiness ;  Swansbeck'gpaard'- 
adly  bat  final jr  hinting,  that  his  affections  were 
bound  np  in  Athalie^and  sh^  and  she  only,  \ti» 
the  wife  of  his  fiitvire  existence;  Scarsbrook 
had  leavnt  saffieient  to  ^»ow  him  lilso,  that 
there  were  grounds  for  a  diroree  frotn  hifr  first 
wife«  and  this  was  a  ^oeeeding  franght'with 
painful  reSeotians  to  himself^ 
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.In  this  mood  he  sought  Athalie — rher  ex* 
l^^^^ng  loveliness  bad  never  struok  hifn  oiore 
r^.a^d  as  dbe  made  an  allusion  lo  tbe 
Imitated  manner  q{  the  Marquis,  and  b€g|^ii.#i 
£)j^f^  raillery  against  it;  his  heart  smote  him, 
|^4'.b^£eH^incUned  to  permit  her  upsuspeei- 
j|i;|igAttachme^t  to  renmin  unclouded  9  ^so  pow* 
^fal  9^^  the  infli^ce  of  this  feeling,  that  after 
%  f^. jremarks  he  left  >  her»  determined  to  ckh^ 
isju^t  tl^.  £arl  of  ^aggerton  before  distaibit^ 
)|ei:>ppme$s,  .     .,. 

.^, ,  .']Cb^  .whole  ehain  ^pf  oii;eumstances,:  ipjrotyJ^ 
4|a  dee^ply  tl^e  happiness  of  those  4e8er,y§dly 
4^ar;^„t9.  faim,  had^been  unravelled,  wl^ik(  hig)- 
^)f  andLa^y,Haggerton  were  in.  the.p^ofoiiyft^- 
1^t^  ignor^fnce  of  apy.  pl<^  or  mys|ery.:  heyvvf^s 
^  Ifleased  to  tfind  that  Jta^y  SearsbroffU  iW^^%  i  by 
birth,  well  entitle^  ^  rai|k;.amK>n£SJ^jthe^^ 
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— though  his  proud  mind  shrank  back  frbm 
aeknowledging  the  wretched  woman,  V6'  "whbtt 
he  had  been  administering  charity,  as  tibe 
Marchioness  of  Swansbeck. 

**  Swansbeck's  treatment  of  this  woinati, 
wliom  you  have,  with  some  precipitancy  I 
think,  recognised  as  his  wife,  is,  under  any 
circumstances,  quite  indefensible,  and  were  it 
not  for  Lady  Scarsbrook's  sake,  I  ishould  be 
disposed,  were  I  in  Swansbeck's  place,  to  sifl 
the  whole  affair  far  more  closely  than  you 
have  done :  however,  I  am  delighted  on  yoar 
account  that  *  these  things  are,'  and  as  you 
have  gone  so  far,  the  present  Marchioness,  as 
Marchioness  she  ought  to  be  called,  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  facits  of  thd  case ;  I 
do  not  see  any  difficulty,  nor  do  I  coioiceive 
that  her  present  position  ought  to  foe  disturbed. 
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— Her  union  with  our  noble  friend,  was  one  of 
.love  and  good  faith,  and  his  previous  errors 
cannot  at  all  interfere  with  her  regards  for  him 
— it  is  needful  at  least  that  she  should  know 
something  of  her  Lord's  past  life,  because,  of 
course^  Lady  Scarsbrook  will  assume  her  place 
as  his  daughter." 

^^  The  question  with  me  is,  whether  we  can 

ayoid  wounding  her  feelings,   by  letting    her 

know  that  a  Marchioness  of  Swansbeck  is  in 

existence — it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  injured 

mother  of  Anne  cannot  survive  many  days." 

"  Yes — Swansbeck  had  better  remove  to  town 
— ^it  will  be  an  innocent  fraud  upon  the  Mar* 
chioness  to  deceive  her  so  far.  Let  us  seek 
Lucy,  she  will  be  filled  with  wonder,  and  can,  I 
dare  say,  assist  us." 

Lady   Haggerton,  indeed,   was   very   much 
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iiirprisedy  and  aLM>  warmly  congratnlatejl  her 
J^r^i^lbtr. 

*<  Yoo  know  John,  how  firmly  I  dwadbd 
yo«»  from  mikiiig  yourself  to  an  onkwnm 
woman,  even  though  that  woinan  was  one  Hie 
Anne^  ao  worthy  in  every  way  of  you;  ameh 
as  I  have  rejoiced  at  witnessing  your  fdicity^ 
some  of  my  scruples  of  prejudice,  allhough 
softened  were  unsubdoed;  this  discovery  of 
her  elevated  rank,  joined  though  it  be  with 
many  pain&il  circumstances,  is,  nevertheless  a 
joyful  one^  You  speak  of  the  lovely  Marobio^ 
nesSf-^sorely  there  can  he  no  need , to  sacrifice 
her  comfort.  Lady  Scarshrook  may  )^  ^know- 
ledg^di  and  I  am  siire  the  gentle  Athalie  will 
only  regard  her  with  an  increased  a^ct^en  { ,we 
will  go  to  her — Anne  aod  myself — ^and  let  ber 
know  of  her  new  found  relative/' 
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'^To  'tills  fi0  Imposition  was  offi&red  by.  the 
gentlemen,  and  after  the  Countess  had  waftnly 
:uSBgirtulated  her  sister-in-law,  they  joined 
jteUvB  in  her  dresring  room.  Lady  ^carsbrook 
tbrew  herself  apon  the  neck  of  her  friend, 
and  murmured  out  that  she  had  found  a 
fiither. 

^  My  dear  love,  how  you  rejoice  me  i  I 
thought  you  wete  all  alone  in  the  world — How 
has  your  father  been  discovered  ?'* 
'  ^  iPray  be  not  disturbed,  dear  Athalie/*  sdid 
the  Countess,  <^  your  friend  is  the  daughter  of 
one  dear  to  you,  and  jrour  warmth  of  affection 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  increased  towards  Anne, 
when  you  know  that  she  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Swansbeck.'' 

<*  Oh,  heavens !"  can  it  be— I  thank  God  In* 

VOL.    III.  M 
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deed — long  has  Swansbeck  mourned  for  a  child, 
and  now  to  have  found  one  so  eminently  wor^ 
tby  his  name — ^Ah !  my  sweet  Anne,  this  new 
tie  will  bind  us  still  more  closely  to  each< 
other." 

Step  by  step)  the  whole  truth,  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  former  wife  of  the  Marquis  was 
known  to  her,  and  every  thing  painful  to  ber 
own  feelings,  gently  and  delicately  passed  over 
by  her  two  sincere  friends. 

<<  Poor  Agnes  Raymond !  would  to  God  we 
had  known  this  sooner,— let  us  hasten  to  com- 
fort and  console  her — Where  is  the  Marquis  ? 
I  long  to  tell  him  I  have  nothing  to  forgive, 
and  to  see  him  play  the  part  of  a  father  to 
our  dear  Anne, — ob,  it  will  increase  pur  de- 
light a  hundred  fold,"  and  she  kissed  her  foudly 
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— ^and  the  three  lovely  beings  hastened  to 
the  chamber  of  the  dying  Marchioness,  and 
ministered  like  ^  gentle  spirits "  round  her 
bed. 

It  was  clear  that  her  dissolution  would  soon 
remove  har  from  the  scene  which  had  been  one 
of  so  much  woe  and  suffering,  and  it  was 
a  grateful  task  to  every  one  of  the  distinguished 
party  to  attend  upon  her,  and  show  the  sympa- 
thy her  condition  so  richly  merited.  Swans^ 
beck  charmed  *  and  gratified  by  the  conduct  of 
Athalie,  not  less  than  by  the  forgiveness  of  the 
Marchioness,  found  his  position  far  less  un- 
happy,  than  he  had  painted  it  from  a  distance. 
The  harassing  reflections  conjured  up  by  the 
presence  of  her,  whom  he  had  long  striven  to 
forget,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  dis- 
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covery  of  his  child,  a  creatnre  of  whieii  he  had 

never  dreamt. — ^From  the  circamstantnil^idi^ 

tafls  that  were  commoDicated  to  him,  i¥^ 

time  to  time,  hy  the  Marchioness,  and  trfeMi 

were  amply  corroborated  from  other  soii^^, 

now  the  clue  was  given,  he  coald  not  entertiedn 

a  doubt  of  Lady  Scarsbrook*s  paternily.    Tbe 

Duhe  ofEversfield,  and  the  Earl  of  H^gserton 

had  severally  parsued  the  ne&dful   en^^f^ies 

since  Scarsbrook's  return  from  L6ndon.— Mac- 

kay,  Deidamer  and  their  confederates  had  been 

again  confronted,  and  for  the  few  weeks  that 

the  Marchioness  survived,  she  was  blessed  with 

'  the  uni'emitting  attentions  of  tbat  child,  which 

siie  had  so  long  depldred--*whil9l  the  FosmdiiDg, 

'  surroanded  by  all  she  beU  dear,  fonsd  herself 

not  unworthy  to  share  the  rank  of  her  hnsbacd. 
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x>  It .  w«8  a  time  indeed  of  mingled  joy  and 
IsiimUiatio%  of  chastening  and  purifying  reflec-* 
MpU}  ^d  generous  observances.    The  Marquis 
icuwld  not  bid  the  perished  beauty  and  hopes  of 
Jlkgnes     live  again,  that  was  impossible^   but 
be  could  express  his  contrition,  and  show  by 
his  conduct,  that  he  felt  how  deeply  he  had 
iinronged  her,  and  by  lavishing  his  regards 
Hppn  her  ohild  make  her  the  inheritor  of  his 
departed  affections — and  these  were  sufficient 
atonements.    For  herself,  the  natural  dignity 
and  nobility  of  her  character,  when  freed  from 
the  trammels  which  had  oppressed  it,  shone  forth 

with  great  splendour,  and  she  hailed  her  ap- 
proaching end,  as  it  would  remove  a  barrier  in 
the  way  of  the  happiness  of  the  Marquis.  Her 
attentions  to  Athalie  were  of  the  kindest  nature » 
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and  next  to  her  own  daughter,  she  evinced  the 
greatest  fondnese  for  her  attendance;  Athalie's 
warm  and  generone  temper,   refused   to   be 
clouded  by  the  temporary  interruption,  in  the 
current  of  her   married  life:  not  one  Intter 
thought  passed  through  her  mind,   not   one 
nngle  cloud  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  loyeliness 
as  she  gazed  upon  the  Marquis ;  he  had  been 
the  god  of  her  idolatrous  rq^ards,  and  the  devo- 
tion of  the  worshipper  was  unabated,  although 
the  shrine  of  her  diyinity  had  other  tenants 
besides  herself. — The  whole  party  were  de- 
lighted by  her  conduct,  and  it  endeared  her 
still  more  to  those  who  had  long  watched  her 
with  admiration.     Scarsbrook,  Haggerton  and 
his  Grace  of  Eversfield,  had  each  their  parti- 
cular train  of  self-examination,  and  all  felt 
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and  acknowledged,  that  the  experiences  con« 
nected  with  the  Foundling  and  her  singular 
history,  would  make  them  wiser  and  better 
men. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


'^  Hie  matter  of  his  great  offence  u  dead. 
And  deeper  than  obUvion  we  do  bury 
Th*  incensing  relics  of  it.*' 

JU*»  WatktaEnd'9  WdL 


Whilst  these  touching  events  had  been 
enacting  amongst  the  Patricians,  at  Vale  Hall, 
Factory  Hall,  and  its  Plebeian  occupants,  had 
also  had  its  appropriate^ goings  on.*  Sir  «f6hb 
Mknford  had  been  speedily  foHo wed  by  the 

r 

whole  of  the  party,  and  a  dreadful  clatnotkr 
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arose,  throughout  the  neighbourhood^  when  it 
became  known,  what  kind  of  a  Count  had 
eome,  like  a  wolf  in  lamb's  clothings  amongst 
them.  The  Countess  fortunately  shewed  symp- 
toms of  a  rapid  convalescence,  so  that  there  was 
nothing  to  interfere  with  a  series  of  gossipping 
calls  by  the  ladies;  one  principal  object  of 
these  calls  being,  the  formal  announcement 
that  there  was  a  Lady  Manford  in  existence; 
and  another  to  tell  their  own  story,  their  own 
way — her  Ladyship  remarking — "  That  one's 
own  tale  is  always  the  best;  who  knows  what 
strange  stuff  the  folks  may  get  into  their  heads, 
so  we'll  just  let  'em  know  all  about  it." 

In  pursuance  of  this  very  sage  resolution, 
tiady  Manford,  after  having  duly  schooled  aud 
tutored  her  own  people,  as  to  her  titular  appel- 
lation, set  out.     Thig  affair^  indeed,  pressed 
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Kettrily  upon  her  mind, — "Only  to  think," 
ibe  oommuned  with  herself,  and  spoke  to  her 
liomiehold,  ^  only  to  think  that  we  should 
hkire  been  such  fools ;  and  them  officers  too,  ss 
Yi^koned  themselves  real  gentlefolks,  only  to 
think  that  they  should  have  been  as  stupid  as 
other  people." 

Now,  the  fact  was,  that  this  was  one 
amongst  many  other  practical  applications 
of  jokery,  which  the  gallant  sons  of  Mars  had 
amused  themselves  with  playing  upon  the  ple- 
beians. 

*'  Call  her  Lady,"  said  the  Hon.  Augustus 
de  r  Epee,  "  call  her  Lady  forsooth  ! — let  us 
not  profane  the  title — they  are  such  dunder- 
heads themselves,  and  never  see  «ny  body 
Hkely  to  set  them  right,  that  I  will  bet  a  cool 
hundred  she  lives  and  dies  plain  Mrs.  Manford, 
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Nancy  as  I  think  the  people  call  her,  is  quite 
good  enough  for  her,  or  its  diminutive  Nance ; 
it  will  be  a  good  joke,"  and  so  it  was  agreed. 
The  Manfords  themselves  were  so  dazzled  with 
Sir  John,  that  their  immediate  wishes  for 
greatness  went  no  higher ;  indeed  their  whole 
expectations  on  this  head  were  centred  upon 
him,  whom  they  devoutly  believed  would 
sooner  or  later  be  either  a  Lord  or  a  ^  parlia- 
ment man/  Their  ignorance  was  perfectly 
natural,  their  connexions  never  having  placed 
them  under  circumstances  to  become  acquaint* 
ed  with  heraldic  distinctions.  They  never  read 
either,  so  that  ^  Knights  and  Ladies'  formed 
no  part  of  their  day*dreams ;  their  John  was^ 
indeed,  a  Knight,  what  could  they  expect  more 
— and  so  his  poor  wife  remained  plain  Mrs* 
Manford. 
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».;SnM^MW8  was  Doi  long  in  spreading  sbcoad, 
audi  an  amvansal  htddmb  waa  the  opnseqgeoc^ 
Lady.'Manfard  was  bere  and  there  amA  e.very- 
where}  the  wMe  world,  that  is  thetownship  in 
wUeh  they  liviadi  was  amaaed  a^  its  ewn  stur 
pUBljr;  and»  as  if  U>  make  some  amends,  the 
lataMaMy  Nortc»  was  at  once  dubbed  Mrs. 
Lsdjr  Manliurd.  Habit  is  mi  inveterate  tbingi 
Aere*.  is  no-  gating  rid  of  it,  and  the  MinSi 
woaM  attach  itself* 

fi Amongst  other  <  direUmeata/  wbick  occo* 
pied,  the  heads  of  the  mannfacturers,  was  the 
mode  to  gst*  witbont  the  soi-^disant  Count 
Kurtmaan.  This  worthy  had  made  his  appear^ 
ance  at  Factory  HalV  a  &w  days  after  the 
return  of  bis  wife^  vowing  vengeapce  agaipst 
Thomas  j^anfordy  and  raising  a  huge  outcry 
dM>Qt  the  punishment  l\e  had  received  and  the 
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diet^tibn  of  bis  Countess.  Every  door  iras 
h^hfnetiesilly  sealed  against  bim  y  the  hea«l6 
of  the  people  which  had  a  few  months  previa 
oQ^iy  warmed  at  his  approach^  were  now 
steeled,  and  the  man  wandered-  about  like  a 
perturbed*  spirit,  haunting  the  environs  of  Fac** 
tory  Hall,  but  unable  to  make  a  lodgment. 
The  Countess  steadily  refused  to  see  him,  the 
remembrance  of  the  treatment  she  had  receiveft 
being  far  too  deep  to  be  easily  or  quiekty  re-^ 
moved ;  the  man  had  not^  during  their  union, 
displayed  any  qualities  calculated  to  engage  a 
woman's  affections;  and  the  regard  in  which 
she  had  held  him,  before  their  marriage,'  had 
long  since  disappeared i 

There  appeared,  therefore,  no  hope  for  him*; 
and  certain  very  intelligible  hints  were  con*- 
yeyed  to  him,  that  a  continued  residence  is 
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that  neigbbourhood,  would  be  likely  to  prove 
disagreeable.  The  raanafacturers  were  little 
potentates  in  tlieir  way,  and  liaving  the  entire 
population  under  their  controul^  there  coald  be 
tto  difficulty  in  Bubjecting  him  to  a  series  «f 
persecutions,  troublesome  if  not  dangeroasw-**- 
The  Count,  finding  bow  matters  stood^  sliiftefl 
Us  quarters  to  London,  resolving  to  ^^  have  the 
law"  against  bis  wife's  friends* 

Whilst  this  turmoil  was  proceeding.  Lady 
Scarsbrook^  accompanied  by  her  husband,  paid 
a  visit  to  Factory  Hall,  her  Ladyship  feeling 
anxious  to  see  Manford  once  more.  She  did 
^  not  forget,  that  his  kindness  to  her,  in  early 
life,  vras  the  cause  of  her  present  happy 
and  elevated  positicm ;  and  thifr  remembrance, 
fraught  as  it  was  with  so  many  delightful 
associations,  softened  down  if  it  did  not  re- 
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move  every  ficntiment  of  dislike,  which  might 
have  been  generated  by  his  injustice  and  harfih* 
ness  towards  her. 

''  I'^should  never  have  known   you,   Scare* 
brook,"  she  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  *'  shoulil 
never  have  been  deemed  worthy  even  a  glance 
from  your  eye,  or  the  slightest  regard  from 
Lady  Haggerton,  had  it  not  been  for  the  un- 
bounded kindness  of   Sir  John  Manford.     I 
should  have  lived  obscurely,  like  the  rest  of 
the  unhappy  children,  and  should  have  sunk 
down  into  the  crowd  of  workpeople  which  sur- 
round his  manufactory.  Think,  my  dear  Scars- 
brook,  therefore,  how  much  I  owe  to  him-**I 
in  the  midst  of  rank  and  affluence,  your  chosen 
companion,  instead  of  labouring  for  my  bread 
in  the  humble  guise  of  a  weaver  or  a  spinner. 
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•  "  '■■■"• 

I  forgive  bim  for  the  wrongs  he  did  me,  aod  ( 
should  rejoice  to  heac  his  homely  greeting..'* 

As  the  Marchioness  continued  to  linger  oa 
Ml  a  state  between  Kfe  and  death,  the  Baronet 
yielded  a  willing  assent  to  her  Ladphipfb 
wishes i  and  one  day  they  were  driven  oyer  to 
the  new  Factory  HalK  The  ill-^fate  of  the 
^lendid.  marriage  of  their  own  conoexion^  find 
other,  circumstances,  had  completely  opened 
the  hearts  of  the  manufacturers;  their  ^golden 
bridge'  had  broken  down,  and  their  feelings  of 

disappointment  and  vexation  were  soothed  by 

>"••«/-■• 

the  visit 

Old  Mrs.  Manford,  whose  original  vulgarity 

had  not  bad  the  benefit  of  a  visit  to.  London, 

{i_..   •»•    ■  •'.•■■'."•'  "^ 

was  sadly  at  a  loss  for  her  ^  manners^'   as  slie 
expressed  herself.     She  was  entirely  wanting 
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m'tbe  ease  and  forgetfulness  of  high  life;  iiiia 
tbe  same  feeling  pervaded  more  or  less  the  en- 
tire i^amily  of  Sir  John  Manford.  No  slight 
bustle  was  caused,  therefore,  by  the  arrival  of 
i&'e  visitors,  as  the  female  Manfords  were  con'^ 
s^ous  that  the  treatment  of  the  Foundling  had 
been  rude  and  severe. 

Only  to  think/'  remarked  Lady  Manford, 
as  they  held  a  sort  of  family  council,  before 
appearing,  *^  of  having  put  her  i'  th'  mill,  her 
as  they  say  turns  out  to  be  some  great  man  s 
child,  and  has  now  I  don't  know  how  many 
carriages;  I  am  quite  shamed — I  wonder  whe- 
ther  she  will  say  any  thing  about  it/ 

**  Lord,"  answered  Miss  Phcebe,  "  how  very 
curious  it  is,  as  one  should  care  about  Anne  ; 
her  as  we  used  to  scold  and  knock  about  like  a 
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bit  of  n^ ;  I'm  sore  I  shan't  know  what  to  say 
to  her," 

«<Nor  I,"  said  another,  « let's  send  for 
Sir  John: — may  be  he'll  manage  to  get  us 
through." 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  as  the  mill 
was  close  at  hand,  Manford  was  speedily  seen 
in  rapid  movement,  half  covered  with  cotton 
<  foe,'  progressing  towards  the  Hall.  The 
ladies  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  Knight- 
appearing  in  so  filthy  a  condition,  and  waylaid 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  put  off  his  mill 
dress,  and  pat  on  one  more  consonant  to  the 
rank  of  his  guests. 

^*  Let  me  alone,"  was  his  gracious  answer, 
<^  let  me  alone;  you  made  me  make  a  fool  of 
myself  once  about  Anne,  and  now  I'll  just  do 
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as  I  like,  I'm  sure  her  heart  will  warm  to- 
wards me,  for  it  was  just  the  way  I  used  to  sit 
and  chat  with  her  :-^get  out  of  my  way,  and 
when  you've  put  on  your  fal-lals,  come  in,"  so 
saying,  the  Knight  hurried  into  the  grand 
drawing-room,  and  forgetting  decorum  and 
dignity,  exclaimed — 

^^  Adad,  Anne,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee,"  follow- 
ing it  up  by  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
ending  with  a  kiss. 

Scarsbrook  was  both  amused  and  affected  by 
the  manufacturer's  warm  and  unceremonious 
welcome;  and  her  Ladyship  was  so  far  moved 
by  the  sight  of  her  old  and  long  tried  friend  and 
protector,  that  tears  filled  her  eyes,  as*  she 
returned  his  salute,  and  expressed  her  un- 
feigned pleasure. 

«  Well,  Sir  John  Scarsbrook,"  said  Manford, 
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**  I  am  :  jmt  w  wdl  j^wsed  to  aeeiyoi^,J(^^;^> 
as  if  Fd  got  my  mooey  back,  and  charsn^y 
ibe  doea  look  ia  be  safe;  I  alarays  .^dishe 
was  a  Ladyt  and  it  does  me  good  tp;  $^4^^^ 
•fixed  wbcre  die  ought  to  be«  Od  Hibbit<;  it  !— 
had  our  poor  NeUy  beoi  as  lucky  l-r-bot  w]»^& 
the  Use  of  bothering  oneself"  .  .p..  >,. 

'  *<Aaiie  vriil  Ian  9i|re  be  del%^t§4^Vy 
rtaewiag  her  friendly  interoonree  ,with  yp^, 
4Sir  John-^-^he  feels  that  she  owes  mach  tQ,ypQ 
— and  will  not  he  skiw  in  shewing  her  grati- 
tude,** 

'  ^  Not  a  bit,  I  was  thegaiaer^  was  I  Mot 
'-  Anne  ?  why,  I  was  never  so  hi^py  as  when  I 
'^pent  tny  time  in  yoor  cottage.^^(t  wati^  a 
fbolish  bnsiness,  thatof  leaTii^  joiK^bfti^dl/^as 
led  aWay  by  oar  women,  bat  aeTer.niind^.lt$ 
lucky  it  ended  as  it  did,  but.  I  am  de^peralely 
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a^faained  oF  iQy8eIF>~  bat  yoa  foi^ive  mei  don't 

'''^*  I  do  indeed,  most  eincerely,"  war  the  «»- 

^itfetiof  Lady  Soarsbrook. 

**  I  sappose,  too,"  he  continaed,  smiling,  ^^  I 

must  call  you  Lady  Soarsbrook  :  these  changes 

of  names  puzzle  a  plain  man  sadly.    Do  you 

know,  Sir  John,  I  am  sometimes  thinking  that 

plain  John  Manford,  is  a  better  title  than  Sir 

John,  after    all    the  stir  we*vc  made  abont 

it.** 

At  this  juncture  the  ladies  entered — old  Mrs. 

Manford  was  garrulous  in  her  praise  of  Lady 

Anne,  and  civilities  were  poured  upon  hereby 

all  the  party  in  the  most  lavish  manner.     I^er 

Ladyship  enquired  after  the  Coujait§8S|  express- 

ingp  her   anxiety    to  know  whether  sbp    was 

DeClcT* 
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**  Why,  yes,  Lady  Anne,  we  thanks  you,  hut 
poor  girl,  she's  been  sadly  used-^— only  to  think 
of  her  fortune  being  lost  and  our  John  cheated 
into  the  bargain — but  we've  quite  done  with 
foreigners,  your  Ladyship  may  depend  on 
that" 

**  Yes,  that  we  have,"  echoed  Lady  Manford, 
'^  quite  done  with  them, — we  hope  your  Lady- 
ship will  honor  us  with  a  cal),  now  and  then, 
we  shall  all  be  highly  delighted  to  see  your 
Ladyship." 

"  Lord-sake,"  whispered  Miss  Phoebe,  "  only 
just  hear  how  very  grandly  Nancy  does 
talk." 

*'  Certainly  —  certainly,"  answered  Lady 
Scarsbrook. 

^^  Say  no  more  about  it,  Nancy,"  said  Sir  John 
Manford,  "  we've  made  it  all  up,  and  now  see 
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if  you  can  find  something  for  them  to  eat — I 
am  vastly  pleased,  Anne — I  beg  pardon — Lady 
Anne — rabbit  it,  I  must  practice  that,  and 
pray  how  is  your  father,  the  Marquis  of 
Swansbeck  ?  Who  would  have  thought,  that  I 
should  have  had  a  child  of  a  nobleman  for  my 
pet — well,  I  should  not  wonder  if  many  of  the 
foundlings  came  from  noblemen,  they  were 
fine  children,  and  I  used  to  be  sorry  to  have 
to  punish  them — it  was  a  monstrous  shame  to 
be  sure,  but  what  could  we  do — they  must 
work." 

*^  That  system  is  I  trust  ended,  or  at  least 
soon  will  be.  The  noble  Marquis  and  myself 
feel  great  interest  for  an  establishment,  which 
with  all  its  faults — ^has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  his  child  to  us — nor  less  so  towards 
you,  and  I  am   commissioned,   to  return  hid 
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Lonkbip's  thanks,   to  you,  and  to  beg  year 
aeceptanee  of  the  incloeed.'' 

-  o 

Manford  opened  a  packet  handed  to  him  bj 
the  Baronet,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  cheque 
for  a  considerable  sam,  as  a  small  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  kindness  to  the  Foundling. 

^^  I  won't  touch  a  half-penny  of  it,  Sir  John, 
not  a  single  half-penny.  To  see  Anne  as  she 
is,  is  enough  for  me — ^but  Til  tell  you  what  we'll 
do — we'll  build  a  school  and  a  row  of  cottages, 
for  the  Use  of  the  Foundlings,  many  of  whom 
are  still  about,  and  we'll  put  old  Jenny  in  too^ 
and  we'll  call  it  '  Anne's  Building '." 

**  An  excellent  idea — and  if  you  persist  in 
your  refusal,  the  money  could  not  be  more 
worthily  disposed  of, — I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  extend  your  plan,  and  Lady  Scarsbrook 
will,  I  am  sure,  lend  herself  willingly  to  it." 
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^^  Ob,  dcligbtedly;  any  tbing  tbat  it  is  in 
our  power  to  do,  to  mitigate  tbe  forlorn  con- 
dition of  tbe  bereaved  cbildren,  sball  be  in- 
stantly and  most  cbeerfully  done." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it.  It  will  do  me  good 
to  look  at  it.  We'll  bave  it  bandsome  and 
snug — and  we'll  set  about  it  directly." 

"  But,"  said  tbe  Knigbt's  wife,  "  would 
your  Ladyship  like  to  bave  it  called  Anne's 
Building  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  best  to  christen  it 
Swansbeck  Terrace;  that's  a  far  grander  name." 

**  What  nonsense,  Nancy,"  exclaimed  Man- 
ford,  "  Swansbeck  Terrace — a  fiddlestick — it 
shall  be  Anne's  Building,  and  nothing  else.— 
What  does  thee  think  her  Ladyship  has  any 
pride  of  that  sort — I'm  sure  she  has  na. — Have 
you  my  Lady  ?" 

VOL*  III.  K 
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another,  favor  of  you  ?  Allpw  me  (a^piarohfiie 
the  qoUfige,  yoa  so  gjenoTQiiBly;  cailcfA*  ttitie  : 
and  thare  I  will  jdai^apoar  NqUj^TiaB/i  ^Siw^ 
^as  kind  to  ma  in  my  ej^neinQ  n^;<  and  tlib 
IjOor  cipea^are  sbewa  a^  strong  dialikejko  residiiig 
away  frooa  bar  osnal  ooap^niom,*'^ 
<<  Bay  it  Apn»^nayi  if  tbaelliasK 
^  Oti,  John,  fi^fop-ahamQ;.  jnalitqlia&rl^ 
to  be  sure — tbeidUig  and.Anneiti^  -tbe;nobk 

*'  Od'^rabbit  it  <iaotfaer#  it  CQioeis  0V^  qaaAe 
neural ; — ^I  wjush  y$t(ir  Ladysl^p  w^ul^  joist 
pat  mQ  ngl^^bo^  up  yqur.  fiogai«  arj  mabdi 
sqipi^.  8^  or  otb^».  tbi4  I^^not  apie^ii^ 

proper— it's  very  vmf^f^Y^"  -    '-'  *"  '=^^'  *  "'    * 

**  Never  pind^.   Sir,"    eaid   bap^  tuiiy^hip, 

laughing,  f^i^r  I  uii^tt^y  teU  youi^t^anii 
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macVi  nmoDi  readily  call  you^Mn  MmKotSf  aisf  in 

.ffiWeU^idrat'srenuvktUe,  Lady  AM^^'  rt^ 
joined  LttiyMEinfordy  ^^atid-do  yoii  bne^M^tv^  bo# 
tkeyf <rQR  bei3a  dieatio|f  me  for^  sa mftfty^ W8ntM| 
ai[idb«8aUtii|^.me  pUdoi  Mrs;  Mi^folNly^  ttocftils^ 
every  body  ssSdnii  ^sm*  qottd^naMrtil;'  Ofa^'^f 
those  officer  fellows  eVer  eomeidW  the^-^a^ts 
agsStr,  tfaey  sltelt  catch  il  i»  ft  prett^^im^. '  It's 
aik;oinag^tatiiefn<^atid  it  walrtli^as  brots^fat 
that  Coant  here,  who,  it's  my  firm  belief,  iktiiJ 
iMveofta  Ckmut  %hatr'I  :am:— ahd'nov^  he's 
iie»diri^^^ltt^  t6^  t^^  to  make  qs-  let  him  bati^ 
bftdc'  his  pflK^' wif^j  after  i^ty'shaiti^fully  vAi^ 
Qsing  beK  But  fate  shall  nevet  faaNre  b^  bat^lf;'^ 
if  it  costs  a  thousand  pounds^"  '    ^'' 

•!ff'f  laiB  tfQfy  fioifty  t&ftt  y^li  fihv%  b^so 
voilbirkiiiaM/':  answer^  Lady  Scft!^bro6fil^  : 

N  2 
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<^  It's  all  oar  owu  fault,"  said  the .  ^igl^. 
<<  clean  and  entirely  our  own  fault*  ...yijl^ejff^^ 

i  •     •    .       '  ...  - 

b^ve  been  dazed,  I'm  thinking,  ,  Wj3i\ly  .)i  ^j^^ 
the  women's  doing — and  it's  SQm^  ^opfxtqit  thf^ 
Anne's  marriage,  was  suited  to, j^er  deserrings. 
Adad,  U  warms  one's  heart  to  see  yp^^lopkipg^^jj 
comfortable  and  so  happy.  I  always  ^no^,^,d^ 
you  would  be  a  capital  wife.*'.  ^^j  ;.  ,^..,^,^ 

<<  Because  thee  had  h^  und,er  ,j;hy.  ^9PIJ^ 
Johnny/'  siiid  his  mother,  ^^  a  pr^j^^y^^icl^^^. 
indeed  for  Lady  Anne.  But  hp^^o^^f^yj^f^^t's 
a  comfort,  and  I  hopes  her  L^dysl^p,  yi^OQI^; 
forget  to  call;  we  shall  always  \^^  proud. to j^ 
her — and  she's  too  good-natured  t9  win^  by.-: 
gones.  I'm  sure  I've  na  a  i^ors^l^.of  s||\^, 
against  her."  ,  .     ..  ,.  / 

After  some  further  cop versat^^qip;^.,^  J^^ 
Scarsbrook  and  his  Lady  ,dQBartc>d^,,jR^e^W^ 


^ 
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tntk'  thbir  visit,  and  thinking  better  of  the 
tiff^ti'dfadfurers  than  recent  events  had  allowed 
thi^ni  to  do — and  the  Manfords  on  their  side 
Wefe  vastly  delighted. 

j»  Well/*  said  Lady  Mrs.  Manford,  ''  what 
Hiii  to  be  born  a  Lady^  Anne  just  talks  and 
l'66l:8  ^  if  she'd  been  brought  up  amongst 
great  folks — ^it  seems  quite  natural  to  her.  It's 
mighty  curiou^  when  one  thinks  what  she's 
gone  through." 

Manford  found  in  this  visit  too,  some  amends 
ib^  hid  recent  vexations.  His  late  experiences  had 
removed  a  part  of  the  noxious  growth  of  pride 
aild  intemperance  which  had  sprung  up  in  his 
idiiid ;  and  as  these  went,  the  remembrance  of 
Anne  came  like  soothing  balm.  He  had  be« 
eoime  exceedingly  anxious  to  resume  his  friendly 
$$B)i0citations  mlh  her,  bat  her  rank  and  statioQ 


990  :  rnxnijaiH^  ^^ 

frtMld  pr^JMMy  have  prevented  tbii)  ted  itronti 
fceeir  to^  Ae  ^octirreiioe  of  the4UA>Mi^  of^ifPH^ 
Mnb^  fai  mhich  he  eoomdefed  MmaMimbtaMb 
in  having  been  aMe  to  anfat,  how&mif'i4uiiikAit 
allijr.  He  leaked  faeek  ^fMi  faiiierg&^pifkiiit 
A^puat  4aid  oroel  Aandouiiie&t  ^ef .  iMi^i^'itiii 
■eerflAf  reetl^xed  te  beetoin^eeieie  p(A!tfeai^e&tfi| 
gceat  and  n^ly  a>eoiniiiihiliingv<iacd<h'^)fcipeit 
her-^Bs  realiaing^  after  aH^  j^  lAarei^f  tUb 
female  relatives.  This  purpose  he  faadilli^ 
jteiadeiiceto«eBfiiie  io  himeelf,  i^wdumwosdn- 
tatted  irith  lauding  Us  t^  FoliiidKu||H|a9*t 
ekSes;  and  teltiDg  -inetamiy^  «d  earaiMbp  ttf 
mo  A,  in  deviciBg'  phms  for  .the  iMiHdIag  of  abi$ 
Aayium-  ha  had  fmjeeled:^  'tMcr^lvepaM 
iMnrmly  sedended  bjr  tfa*  fiaroctev 'wte^aglMl 
1f^>dirai«r  eitt  4he  plaai^  and  to  €id«k^^KMKl  i 
scale  and  in  a  style  to  pake  it  a  wo^mie^ 
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mfinto  at  tfae  recovery  of  bis  Lady's  births 
riglti  >  "Sbe  Marquis  also  took  great  interest  in 
dlaiacheitie^.and  he  Tisited  Manford  and  hii 
eetabfidin»eiit^  and  enquired  minutely  into  the 
piflt  hiitory  <^  his  daughter.  Tliere  was  muoh 
la-tbis  40  gratify  Um-— fnutofa  in  the  noble  and 
pure  ohanieter  of  his  child  to  console  him  for 
ha», dereliction  of  duty;  and  he  blessed  Go4' 

that  ha  had  fouttd  one    worthy  to  continue 

* 

bisraoei 

-iiJoQfridcriag  sU  the  dreomstances  of  iebo 
««K,  thv»  :«B8  indeed  wonderfuL  Step  bjr  atop 
m  be  tntoed  blMsk  hte  ioir^,  itt  ereiy  6n»  b« 
fctmtl  ber  exfoM  to  tli«  ittmdilebt  j^Hl  a)F 
btbg  Ust  t*  beiMlifima  siieteijr,  tma  bii  KiiU^ 

«  l«iig  .tt«iii,  «f  tttHmdes  biUI  fiOltiifred  ii^  B& 
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■     '  ht'tiar/K}) 

* 

•     '  .  '  '•  '  " « "^ '  M  i  J !  V ' 

CHAPTEltXXL     ■    ''"■""' 

.i'  •"..•■:}:  If- »l! 

"  There  18  a  history  in  all  meu*$.Uvj2s.    ,,.  .,,p^;,< 

The  which,  a  man  obsenring»  majTprophiesy    ,.^  n 
^  With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things.** 

The  Mftrcliioness  of  ^ansbeck^  'fally 
acknowledged  as  such,  lingered  on '  for  a  lew 
week%  and  then  died  peacefully  and  iranqbifly. 
The  remnant  of  a  noble  house — ^a  house  w&ich 
bad  numbered  amongst  its  possesisors'Sdiany  pow- 
erful  chiefs^  in  a  country  loiigtorii  by' iniaSune 
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troubles,  *  by    foreign  levy,'    and  by  outrages 

against  all  social  and   political  rights.     The 

Raymonds  bad  indeed  exercised  kingly  power, 

and  as  the  Marquis  gazed  on  the  efilkciated  and 

withered  corpse  of  his  wife,  reflections  of  a 

painful   and   oppressive   nature  weighed  upon 

his  mind.     His  memory  reverted  to  his  early 

acquaintance   with    her,    when   endowed  with 

charms  and  graces  of  distinguished  excellence, 

—when   beauty,    youth,    and   passionate  love 

had  been  her  portion — and  when  his  heart  had 

bowed  down  before  their  talismanic  influence ;' 

— and  now  how  changed  !     It  seemed  like  the 

retrospection  of  a  vision,  so  remote  was  the 

Reality  from    his    reminiseenses.     The   proud 

and  beautiful  woman,  whom  he  bad  wooed  and 

won,  and  who  had,  in  vindication  of  her  own 

.4ign?|ty^  spurned  him  from  her  presence,  .hacl 

N  5 


Mfpfk  ip*o  premature  death,  4hf9^,;^9|im^^l 
csf^fltjr  imd  wreng— of  barUritif§-/^<g9^p69|4HH^ 
4f99«dfal,  that  the  mind  re¥<4t^j|w»iltlM«i 
effBtemplatfte  o{  safferingQ  fia#pprefi9JiYftt|^f||^ 
U  appeared  ecai^ly  pro>able  thejiwis^  ifMS^ 
o^i^ld  eudore  them«  .^      ./    .cm  nfv? 

,^  J^y  m4  Ut((ei^  w^e  .^he  thoi^litsi^kit 
Ull^playi  bsr.tbedeath-hfiidof  A^ea  B^y^fi^^i* 
and  the  Marquis,  chastened  afi^iPpbdMA  \fn 
tj|iefli>  iomeA  towards  the  deljii^aite  m4i  hHV^' 
ifffd  ,M^^  .««^d  Lady.  Sqar^^aofe  lAiil^ 
%it^.burfA  fit  his  melancbc4y  ^ndfi^mmt  &9fl; 
iK»9Fe4  th^t  t^^  ruined  i^ope^  an^  bUgl^  r «»» 
^#j^n9#'l^  ,^is;jirst  mfe,  should  he  |^l^m4lu:iQgJ 
l^Wl^t^Jt^s  fefiugbty.and  obstinate  iewpef-baij 

>  }P¥9^a6«B(ipP&  eeenied  to  .^expni]^  OBAmlthi: 
u^fleu^e  oC  bis  manly  aod  dmsnfcifOfidHii^MHft 
Xiady  Scarsbrook  soon  began  to  appreciate  hia 
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tIU^B  lild)  MA  beM  i^  tV6  liaf»it  6ir  T^tft^ 
BM^  h^^eveii't^  h^r  ttiriSif%  l^^f 3^^  ft(# 
^il'flilW«  Re  hdd  nbie  ^bm^  l^'imf  (fj^  1^ 
d^Sitt/  i»  fa^i^  ^ectloD^  tfrid  b»d/  tti^tefeVe;^' 
win  his  way  to  her  confidcfik}^'  ttndf  i^e| 

bj^^^ppi^^^d  Wcfll  €al)Qtdatetf  to  iiaStt  ii^^j^ 
ally  mttl  ifegatd.  •'    •■^■'  ^'^'^ 

tt]§'  M^m^Ail  a^6ciaiidtib  libkeS  Si^- 
fa^  fa<Md  Api^'tme^,  fa^  chilled  an9  i^etki'd^ 
the  dtf^lop^m^t  of  feelbg^  of  AifkcHtlki&t 
and  reverence;  The^e  f^elibgs  itt^  flfatdntf  io 
tfa^^'Immiiti  keaal,^  whi^n  its  first  aspirettlond'^re 
dif^tecPbjr  pitrental  fendeme^,  but  D<^cfthKN 

•  *'-'^'  -■'  ■  ■       •     .  ■  •  ...        ^ 


\ 
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wise;  there  can  be  no  sponUineous  display. of 
them  in  after  life,  when  this  first  nurtijire^  I^^ 
been  lost;  and  this  the  more  especially,  wjb^ 
it  happens,  as  in  the  case  of  Lady  Scar8bi{9ok, 
^at  the  whole  affections  have  been  en^os^ 
by  another  party. 

The  conduct  of  the  Marquis,  however^^  ^^ 
pf  so  generous  and  manly  a  character,,  whfon 
he  had  become  fully  convinced  of  the  identity 
between  the  Agnes  Raymond  of  the  pa^t  and 
the  present,  and  was  so  nobly  and  so  delicately 
(seconded  by  Athalie,    that  they  secured  t|ie 
sympathies  of  all  around  them;    and    Lady 
Scarsbrook  gradually  grew  conscious  of  the 
claims  of  a  father.     In   the  gloom  which  fol- 
lowed  the  decease  of  her  mother,  she  ministered 
60  gently  to  him^  that  be,  on  his  part,^  soon 


,  / 
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loved  her  as  a  child,  and  bestowed  upon  her 
the  fatherly  fondness  which  had  never  hitherto 
found  an  object  on  which  to  exercise  itself. 

Many  new  ties  and  new  relations  were  thus 
established,  and  the  harassing  memories  con- 
nected with  the  late   catastrophe,   were  abun- 
dantly  modified  by  them.     The  removal  of  the 
Marchioness  could  hardly  be  esteemed  a  sub- 
ject, in  itself,  of  regret.     Her  broken  and  de- 
bilitated system»   physical  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual, forbade  any  hope  of  perfect  restoration ; 
this  she  herself  felt,  and  had  often  expressed 
her  satisfaction,   that  she  should   soon  be  re- 
moved.    Every  thing  that  tenderness  could  do 
to  soothe  her  few  remaining  steps  to  the  grave 
was  done,  and  this  duty  paid,  all  were  satisfied. 
Scarsbrook  and  his  lovely  wife,  accompanied 
by  the  Marquis  and  his  bride^  as  the  marriage 
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ijr  bad  beeo  agwn  pet  formed   tet^^ttW" 
ft  brief  iDtenral  efaeparatieDfto^iwf- 
Eerl  SDd  GeonteM  of  Haggerton,  ^tfkttd  TMii 
Hail  ibr  Irebuid,  to  apend  aome  ttme  al^^" 
Stat  of  tlto  Marqoit';  where  the  Mar 
daughter  and  father,    and  their  ceoo^edbil^ 
wi/jki  amalgaaMfte  inte  ese  genendr  fiubtiy^ 
asd  ftf^ei,  er  Temember  ottljr  ia  UW^^ti^ 
itriMgM  biatoryt  irhieh  bftd  marked  their  ait^Anil 


Liriy  Scacabrook  antflned  her  pitfMfifr  So- 
ciety with  the  aame  geode  eaite  uwi^-gtiic^ftt^ 
ntm  that  had  won  the  ragaidlr^  ib^'iidBI^ 
pafty  at  Vale  Hal^  to  ion^  ttnd  Udmilib  tb^ 
Fomidliiig;  andtbellarohioMm^igaki  biTiriied 
unchecked,  upon  her  L<nn^<  dl'tfaeito  4efi^ 
d^aMour,  that  had  knq|^  bound:  Iftll  iMeljr  to 
bcT'    Notaihadeof^ra^<»Mi«MedupoittKnr 
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6p^iU^rr«nHDt  a.  mariDur  of  reprcMtob  uras  «reB' 
^B^^^^y  herr-Anex  generoas  and  impamonedl 
c]^lirtfc(£i(  S9acle  ber  strive  with  ^mUe  earnettt*^ 
ii|)68|,,to>v«bew  her  anbonnded  atiaohmeni,  and 
tIie>Marqta»loTed  her  the  more  tenderly  that 
ha&tt  and  appfeoiated  her  motiTes. 

.QfitfPjebeiaQ  aoquaintancea  were  meanwhil* 
su^rii^.the  martyrdom  of  a  suit  in  the  Eccle* 
8f«firti«ai  Qaarta*  The  Count  was  urgent  forar 
restitution  of  marital  rights ;  and  as  no  evidence 
of  «ri:wlty«ewldbe  adduced  to  the  fuU  satisiac- 
tioiM^  th^Jelwied  gentliemen  presiding,  itappearn 
ed  tpleri^ly  certain^  that  he  would  be  successfuU 
Tt^s  WBft  .a  flouroe  of  high  delight  to  tht. 
Connl^- who  doGlared^  on^^  his  bonor^  that  Engw 
laiiA'^m^B  the  only  place  for  good  laws. 

if  |{  shall  get^miae  wife^  and  one.  grand  mam 
ot  jDam^^*^b§9^^  h^  <<liBd  th<nr  I  will  bavd 
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tlie  law  agMDst  mine  father-ia«law,  for  bo^lilg 
me.  Oh,  I  shall  get  great  suma  of  ancNBiifMi  ]S^r 
The  Manafacturers  were,  indeed^ '  AkAy 
broQght  to  bay,  and  after  much  scheming  jvid 
many  grievous  twinges  of  cooseieiM^  ^OOr 
sented  to  pay  the  Count  a  farther  sum  U^.^ 
rid  of  his  importunities.  The  disiii^r.ofr  jik 
l^ife  continued  unabated, — her  wom^mly.prkk 
bad  -been  so  grossly  outraged,  and  Uie  pride  of 
ber  friends  so  severely  humbled  by  the  usdaoky 
Count,  that  there  appeared  not  the  slightest 
ebance  of  a  reconciliation.  j.  • 

"  '  ^^  It's  a  monstrous  hard  thing," .  said  Mr. 
Thomas  Manford,  "that  we  cannaget  wthout 
>thi8  -fellow;  I  wonder  where  the  .d^uoe.; be 
^^prings  from,  and  what  he  is.'*  .  .»...  ';,.-:^, 
>:Tbe8e,  however,  were  two  poiata  buried^  in 
the  profoundest  mystery ;  the  Connt,:  it.' lif  t<^ 
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be  Resumed,  had  had  an  origin  at  fbme  Ximo 
and  in  some  place,  but  these  he  kept  a  Becret^rr- 
tieither  conld  they  learn  any  particulars  of  his 
life)  beyond  the  bare  fact,  that  he  was  a  fellow 
who  came  from  nobody  knew  whence,  and 
Kved  nobody  knew  how«  This  was  cold  com- 
fort-^they  had  duped  themselves,  and  they 
saW:  no  mode  of  extrication. 

Their  agent  in  Town  sought  for  Deidamef, 
in  the  forlorn  hope  that  something  might  be 
elicited  from  him,  but  the  worthy  disciple  of 
St,  Nicholas  had  vanished.  His  clique  had 
cut  him  dead — his  breach  of  their  laws  had 
completely  separated  him  from  them  i .  it  was 
an  unpardonable  offence,  and  the  penalty  was 
utter  and  total  exclusion.  The  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  far  more  change- 
able than  those  of  the  set  to  wbicli  he  bad  be« 


^tmB^^^  Mtmsjear  -iriB  left,  ft^wndeji^ifiii 
a^w^,  in  tbe  highway  rf  Kft.  ,feifl%{|?r 
htnaelfbe  \mk  ti^keo  care  of  |M9.,i]^g9t^ 
gWi%  and  blowing  well  what  helifki  ikiplMffl4< 
1^  recdved  tb^  Uow  oahnly  aii^^bo}dl{y  ^^ 
wps  at  onoe  lost  to  pnblio  i^w.  ;ItBj^d9i^ 
indeed,  that  he  had  Taniflbed  hc^UydoKIjI^ 
t^e  f  lightest  Urace   eofold   he  ifi>i)^;  ;^i|/iih 

JoibI 
i  :;|ii  this  dilenuna  the  maan%tiil?en|  l^ti^e^ 

wJji^th^r  thejr  ehoold  abao^QH  ll^i^^4SlflftA8 
t|ie  tMer  meroiea  <rf  Ymhy^jim^^^f^fiSSk^ 
t<^ir!9ceive  the  acape*graee  jh^.  A!(1!fe^,i56fflii* 
a|termtiTe  their  good  feeUi^  t^  t>Q^  >i^^84Jr 
flf^^bat  w^  1^  do  w|t^.  Wi.ltm  ^M))9^ 
qil^ti<Hi*  Pf  lFa8>  lllfen#»lQ  t^.i^^M^/sM^ 
4f#graoe— p^ihing  Jad^d >*ou|*0dt5*W     l*S 
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]^D#;' Tib^  ^  tbe  Old  Man  Iti  the 
mlbt^'^Tites,  be  eeemed  determined  to  iid« 
K&^-^^p^pbPters  to  death.  Nothing  thai  t^lr 
l]^^tdhEM ^d^tiM  ^Serise)  was  had  >en<Mgh  for  hkii>t 
i^  Ae'  'Goiittt  minded  not  erfl  words;  they 
i^lM<&'lis  idle  'whid(h-^and  he  swore  thnt  he 
#6tiiahateiiii*wife,  -'- 
^^%^tfli8'jiNl^tlIre,  the  long  ^est  GotnH  Jides 
Jamblichus,  suddenly  made  his  appearanei^  M 
itMhuA  d»<tfipisAttmi^^i^  eleilds;  liis  orfgiiial 
itftrddtt^^  i^nft^  to  keep  hia  otift^  the  wiqf) 
httl^^Ies;  li»<4f4Mlii'  «i)midjr  been  seeii)  was  ^ 
ti^MKbdiag^iMe  b^tig,  and  treating  the  fefli^tt<>i 
st^Mifes  ^  hi^  folr^er  companion  and  fK^bfd^ 
#{«h^e^  niost-^fi«oHrer«Sgn^onteiApt,'  he  *ittad6 
hlPiBpp^ithtaoe  at  ^e  dtor  of  THomas  Matt^ 
tMi.  i  lA^^pedtk^^^woukl'  hai?e  b^eii  sis  ih^ 
x^efimfttkMf^wi  the  liioal  ^tUng  la^M 
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iMlJiiau^^No longer  did  he  fiod>it  perptfltfti' 
bcmiuet  awaitiiig  him-***fio  loDger  wh0  be*liiileii' 
with  the  warm  grasp  of  frieDdly  band8-4^iittjr} 
tormented  as  be  had  beea  witih .  the  Onliiit, 
hobluaUy  told  him,  thai  tf  he  dand  to  iAfoW^liiir 
fape.  .wiihiA  his  mdle^agmn,  he  vmdd  liave  hiik 
tatien  up  as  a  common  vagabondi  -^  *^  (<v 

•Tbie.wss  a  ebaoge  Jules  by  Bo^meaateo^ 
pifoved  of-*— he  had  Uldereasoa  to  be  'grsiMfal 
to..^  Couqt,  and  as  be  fouod  SMiy  bodjr 
loud};  jr^viling  him,  and  pereeired  ihaA  'hisr  iim^ 
fluence  was  gone,  he  tarned.  round  likewiss^- 
and  joined  the  coirpe  of  laslers^-^a-'fartunatv 
idea  for  him^etf,  but  a  bad  one  for  the  Coant^ 
Wj^en  Manford  found  that  Jules  was  in.  earnest^ 
and  that  bis  disclosures  promised  soma 'taligi*' 
bility,  he  viewed  htm  mqcb  more  hindly — ^ih^ 
felioyv  jappeared  miserably  poory^and-tbe  MsiiuT 
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fiAotRPer  relieved  his  wants,  on  condition  thftt 
be.vaided  him  in  removing  his  once  very  deiii* 
fn^nd.  .'■'.■ 

•■  The  Count  saw  this  coalition)  with  donsider^ 
able  dismay— -and  afler  several  vain  attempts  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  be  suddenly  decampedV 
and  left  the  field  open  to  Jules.    Whbtb^r  the 
confederate  spoke  tfaetruth  regarding  the  Count, 
we  havei  no  means  of  ascertainting'-^and  as  he* 
had  been  partioeps  criminis — ^his  account  might 
be  either  &ct  or  fiction.     It  however  operated 
beneficially'  for  the  Manufacturers,  and    re<- 
lieved  them,  for  a  time,  from  his  hateful  pi^-' 
senoe.     The  history  given  by  Jules,   was*  A' 
curious  one;    and  served  to  strengthen  the 
belief^  entertained  of  the  Counfs  bareness,  atid' 
of  their  Own  absurd  folly. 

After  Uiese  ^^  sayings  and  doifags,'^  the  Patif- 


M  I  •. , 


i«t^  fWtaflW  WA  a  beUet  ^U  rli4ciif»AtP  dbb 
inftiM  iole  the  latter.  Hie  :ti^%ia«riii4i» 
hf^.Vet^  p^ur^  upon  tbefl9|:.i^fmii4^(5^t 
epiployneoty  tban  in  building  fine  )^mm^k9stfpnA 

eMgr^.  Tha  PatricUm^pajLl^rotbfm  JMi<kig!ie^ 
pliMuied  ,to  iiibserTa.  ^bat  apj^inac^  jK)iia^*if.BfH 
<HMMr8e^.  «ftd  0rO6%  tbe.  C|kna#9t(t  of  oBus^aftWfc 
more  gei^prouai  cbip^fitec.ii^^.^oii^ly  <}q^€J{/^ 
iuig  .t)>emfiely08l .  Th^.  Maitfocdfi^kiq^  forenmt: 
iAtthe.faci^of^we^li^  a«  wM  Bi^i3i$uimviWi^ 
ment)  Sir  John  IiaviDg,  as  be  declarec^ifj4vwito 
away  hia  noDsense/  ap^^.sjiMsb  Jipjp^^to  be 
the.case.jvjth  ii^any  o^ 
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apd^  dabB\i€bery»  8eem<  U>.  hare  iMtir 
tb)e  naljmi^  oonsequwee  off  rapidt  aecomiifai^tt 
of^mdDey)  Qnageompanied.'  by  me&tal  ^ttiii^ 
or^^ial  eleration — they  formed  a  little  ref^ubfi^ 

^ 

of  their  o^n,  Bfaut  out  for  a  time  from  tfae# 
more  wealthy  and  respectabie  DeSghboarsy  and 
sepatiated  from  the  rank  from  urbich  tMey  had 
risen,  by  the  simple  barrier  of  master  atid  mah^ 
unrelieved  by  ikny  of  the  ornaments  bestof#«tt 
on  that  barrier  by  birth  or  long  eslablishMl 
respeotabiKty.  They  thus  aped  the  stjfle  of 
building  and  dh^se  of  the  higlier  dabs,  and 
retained  the  personal  halnts  of  the  lower, 
and  this  accounts  fbr  many  of  the  atlomalieis 
which  marked  the  early  career  of  the  wealthy 
PlebeJans-^^  ^^ 

'  *^  1'htte  ft  the  tftirte  aiid  fcfreedcr  of  aU  good.  •^ 

hoW^^ei^,  '^diiitii6fii'  ttie^i  Haye  descended  nian y 
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estimable  members  of  soeiety,  who  are  destined 
to  take  high  rank  in  a  country  now  become 
eminently  a  manufacturing  one^ 


END. 
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